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CHAPTEE Vm. 

THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

The political truce, wMcli prevailed throughout Lord 
Palmerston’s last Administration, makes it difficult to 
infuse either interest or vivacity into the narrative of 
its domestic policy The torpor, which reigned in the 
Legislature, was only removed by Mr. Gladstone’s 
activity ; and the House of Commons, like its leader, 
might have taken for its motto the Itahan phrase. 
Dolce far nimte But if, in domestic legislation, the 
Cabinet refrained from heroic measures, the Foreign 
Office throughout the period was abnormally active. 
And the affairs, with which it dealt, were no temporary 
disputes mvolving merely transient results. On the 
contrary, the six years, ^iiring which Lord Palmerston’s 
Administration endured, left their mark on the face of 
Europe and on the face of the world; for, in the 
earlier years of his Administration, Italy achieved her 
unity ; in the middle years of his Administration the 
great struggle was fought out which preserved the union 
of the United States ; in the closing years of his 
Ministry the foundation was surely laid on which the 
superstructure of a united Germany was almost imme- 
diately afterwards founded. 
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The great war between the Northern and Southern 
States of America, which, ultimately resultmg in the 
victory of the North, preserved the Union from disrup- 
tion, was the most important struggle in which men of 
our own lace and language had been engaged since the 
battle of Waterloo had brought the Napoleonic wars to 
a conclusion Its remoter causes are to be sought in 
the pohcy of this country and in the policy of her 
revolted colonies during the eighteenth century In 
one sense it may seem absurd to analyse these causes in 
a history of England , but those who share the author’s 
view, that the United States is the greatest of English 
colonies, and that one of the chief facts m the history 
of modern England is that she is the mother of the 
great transatlantic republic, will not thinh it a meie 
waste of time and space to trace the origm of a war 
which will influence the future of the Enghsh race for 
many centuries 

Every Englishman knows that the cause which lay 
at the root of the struggle was the cause of slavery ; 
but every Englishman does not perhaps sufficiently 
bear in mmd that the curse of slavery was inflicted on 
the United States by English statesmen and Eugliab 
Parliaments.^ No nation, throughout the eighteenth 
century, clung more resolutely to the slave trade than 
this country The most popular article in the treaty 
of Utrecht was that which secured for British traders 
an absolute monopoly in the supply of slaves to the 
Spanish colonies ^ Under George HI. instructions were 
given to the Governor of Virginia, ‘ upon pain of the 
highest displeasure,’ to assent to no law by which the 
importation of slaves should, in any respect, be pio- 


^ In what immediately foRows I and which was written with a view 
am transcnhinff to some extent an to this chapter 
article which I contributed to the ® Leclcy, Hut vol.u. 

EdxTiburgh Eemew, January 1901, p 12. 
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Mbited or restricted ^ Lord Dartmouth, one of the 
most rehgious statesmen of the century, declared that 
we could not allow the colomes to check or discourage 
in any degree a traffic so beneficial to the nation , ^ and, 
in the hundred years which preceded 17G6, English 
and colonial ships carried to the West Indies and the 
ITorth American continent nearly 3,000,000 negroes. 
A quarter of a million more — one slave out of every 
thirteen — had died on the passage, and had been 
thrown into the Atlantic.® 

In the meanwhile, opinion in America was already 
* doubting the morahty, the economy, and the expe- 
diency of slave labour ‘ Eranklin, as wise as he was 
humane, boldly argued that slaves rather weaken t.ba.n 
strengthen a state ; ’ Congress responded by resolving 
that no slaves should be imported into any of the 
thirteen united colonies ; and Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and other States abolished slavery. 
In fact, at the end of the eighteenth century, there 
seemed every prospect that slavery might gradually 
cease throughout the Dinted States in consequence 
of a growing sense of the inutdity of slave labour 

While opinion was slowly gravitating in this direc- 
tion, a man, named Whitney, invented the cotton gin, 
a machme for cleaning cotton The invention, at once, 
•effected a revolution, directly in production, indirectly 
in thought Before Whitney’s invention, a slave could 
only clean 6 or 6 lbs. of cotton a day ; ® and the plant, 
in consequence, could only be cultivated with success 
in those Oriental countries where labour was pro- 
curable at a much lower cost than was required for 
the support and supervision of a slave. But, after 

^ BliodeB, Mist of the Tlmted, ^ Ibtd , pp 11, 14 
States, vol i p 8 Andrews’s JSiatory of the United, 

* Lecky, -Hwi of JSngla/nd,^^^ u States, vol u p 1, cf, The Cam- 
p 15. bridge Modem Kxsioiy, voL vn 

® lUiodes, JSxst, of the United p 688 
States, p 11. 
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CHAP W hit.nfty’a invention, a slave could clean 1,000 lbs of 
— . — • cotton in a day’s work The process of cleaning the 
1860-64. formed thenceforward a comparatively insignifi- 
cant item in the cost of production ; and its cultivators 
naturally moved to the Southern States, whose climate, 
like that of the Oarolinas and Georgia, is peculiarly 
adapted to its growth As, however, white men cannot 
continuously labour in these hot regions, a demand arose 
for slave labour ; and slavery, which might otherwise 
have perished, was thus confirmed and strengthened by 
Whitney’s invention. 

There were, indeed. States, in which slavery still ‘ 
existed, which were not so weU suited for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton as the two Carohnas and Georgia ; 
but, if white men could work and thrive in the com- 
paratively temperate regions of Kentucky, Virginia, 
Delaware, and Maryland, ‘ the salubrious climate 
of these States produced a hardy labourer who was 
in great request in the sugar and cotton districts ’ ^ 
They became the producers of the slaves reared to 
work in the more Southern States. 

The The Southern States, which were thus interested 

pop^tion slavery, were originally at least as populous and 
mthe wealthy as the Northern States in which it was 

States abolished ; * but, as the nineteenth century wore on, 

the balance which thus originally existed was gradually 
altered The North, in fact, was growing faster than 
the South. In 1790, the two sections were nearly equal 
in population ; ‘ but in 1820, in a total of less than ten 
millions, there was a difierence of nearly 700,000 in 
favour of the North.’ ® 

In the meanwhile the States had been increasing in 
number Between 1790 and 1820 Vermont had been 

^ Rhodes, JStst. of the Urated States to retain it, m 1804 Ibid , 
States, vol. i p 816 _ p. 28. 

* Slavery "was abolished in New * Und,, p 80. 

Jersey, the last of the Northern 
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separated from New York; Kentucky from Virginia; 
Tennessee from North Carolina ; Mississippi from 
Georgia ; the territory of Louisiana had been acquired 
by purchase from France ; while Ohio, Indiana, and Hh- 
iiois — the three States which fringe the shores of Lakes 
Michigan and Erie — ^had sprung into existence By a 
tacit agreement these States had been admitted to the 
Umon ‘ in pairs, a free State and a slave State coming in 
about the same time Thus Vermont and Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Ohio, Louisiana and Lidiana, Mississippi 
and rihnois, had each been an offset to the other 
Alabama, another slave State, was carved out of Georgia 
in 1819 , but this addition to the number of slave 
■States placed them on an exact numerical parity with 
the free States 

Things were in this position, when the growth of the 
great territory, which is now known as the State of 
Missouri, raised into prominence the question of its 
separate admission to the Umon Missouri had pre- 
viously formed part of Louisiana , as such, slavery 
was legal within her boundaries, and slavery she was 
determined, on her admission to the Union, to mam- 
tain Politicians in the North, however, disliked the 
notion of increasing the weight of the South by the 
addition of a new slave State, and endeavoured to 
stipulate that the further introduction of slaves into 
the new State should be prohibited, and that children 
born in it, after its admission to the Union as a State, 
should be free on completing the twenty-fifth year of 
their age This proposal was carried in the House of 
Eepresentatives in 1819, but defeated in the Senate^ 
La 1820, however, Maine, separating from Massa- 
•chusetts, applied for admission to the Union. It 

^ iSJiodes, JSiat qf the United, WorlWe JSutorv, edited liy Helm- 
Statee, vol i p 30* holt, voL i. p. 528. 

^ Ibid, j pp 80-82 , cf. The 
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became possible, in consequence, to treat Maine as an 
offset against Missouri; and it was finally decided to 
a dmi t both States, but to prohibit slavery in every other 
portion of the old Louisiana territory which lay to the 
north of the parallel 36° 30', the line which forms the 
southern boundary of Missouri This arrangement is 
known in histoiy as the Missouri Compromise Its 
conclusion made it possible to maintain peace between 
North and South for thirty years ; its virtual repeal in 
1850 led to the agitation which produced the American 
Civil War 

La these thirty years the North continued to grow 
more rapidly than the South, and its expansion gave it 
a constantly increasing weight in Congress. The repie- 
sentation of each State, in the House of Eepresentatives, 
depends, it must be recollected, on its population , and 
the more rapid growth of the North was therefore steadily 
adding to its voting power In the Senate, where each 
State enjoys an equality of representation, the South 
still retained its old share of power , but, both m the 
House and in the periodical contests for the presidency, 
its relatively slower growth was gradually transferring 
power to the North 

The shifting of the pohtical balance would, indeed, 
have been more rapid if the North had spoken with one 
voice on the great question before the country ; but, while 
in the slave States opinion was practically unammous, in 
the North it was sharply divided Many men of influence 
in the North, as owners, as mortgagors, or as traders, had 
a personal interest in the maintenance of slavery. They 
were just as warm in their defence of it as their feUow- 
countrymen in the South ; and they resented, as keenly 
as the Southern slave owners themselves, any and every 
proposal for its termination Many other men in the 
North thought that slavery had been virtually recognised 
bv the founders of the American Union, and were not 
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prepared to abolish, by any arbitrary action, an institu- 
tion which the law and the constitution allowed 

Southern statesmen were already dreaming of 
rediessing the balance, which was slowly inclining 
against them, by the addition of new States in which 
slavery might be established. There were two ways 
in which the territory of the United States could 
obviously be extended Cuba belonged to Spain, but 
it was in close proximity to the Umted States, and it 
was in a condition of chrome insurrection which seemed 
to some people to justify, or even necessitate, inter- 
vention. Texas belonged to Mexico, but it was largely 
peopled by emigiants from the Umted States While 
Prance and England were wasting their resources m 
the Crimean War, a struggle between the United States 
and Spam seemed almost inevitable. War with Spam 
was eventually avoided ; but the annexation of Texas 
led directly to the Mexican War 

Texas, at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, was pait of that vast ptovince of Mexico 
which the sword of Cortez had given to Spain Until 
1804, it was separated fiom the United States by the 
great colony of Louisiana In 1819, when Mexico 
threw off the yoke of Spain, Texas became part of the 
Mexican Kepubhc Bordering on the United States, 
howevei , partly peopled by immigi’auts from hei greater 
Noithern neighbour, ajid establishing slavery, which 
Mexico 1 ejected, she had little sympathy with the 
Govermnent under which she was nominally placed. 
At last, in the tliirties, Texas rebelled, defeated the 
Mexicans, and established a government of her own. 
Her independence was recognised liy the United States, 
and soon aftei-wards by the Western powers of Euiope 
It was perhaps natural that the citizens of Texas — 
many of whom had migrated from the Southern 
States — should have looked fonvaid with longing eyes 
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to eventual absorption in tbe great republic. It was 
equally natural that tbe citizens of tbe Soutbern States 
should desire tbe absorption into tbe Union of a 
territory wbicb oifered large opportunities for slave 
labour Tbe reasons, however, which induced tbe 
South to desire annexation, made tbe Northern States 
opposed to it. They objected to tbe addition of ‘ a new, 
vastly extensive, slave-bolding territory ’ ^ They fore- 
saw that Its annexation, by increasing Soutbern influence, 
would make tbe future of slavery more assured 

Notwithstanding tbe opposition of Northern states- 
men, tbe idea of annexation made progress The 
experience of our own country may perhaps teach us 
that it was bound to grow , for, when tbe people of a 
highly organised community cross, in any number, into 
an unorganised territory, they are certain sooner or later 
to desire to introduce into it their own laws, their own 
institutions, their own language Even in the North, 
a proposal, which was calculated to increase the aiea 
and influence of the great repubhc, had attractions 
for many of the electors. The policy of annexation 
was accordingly endorsed at the presidential election 
of 1844 ; and Texas soon afterwards was admitted to 
the Umon as a new State How keenly Northern states- 
men felt the consequence of this action, may be inferred 
from the remarks of an ex-President, Mr Adams. ‘ The 
treaty for the annexation of Texas was this day sent to 
the Senate , and with it went the freedom of the human 
raoe.’^ Even to this hour few American historians 

^ The words are Webster^s He into existence under the watchword 
added emphatically : * In my ^iiuon of “ a great America,” which, though 
[the people of the United States] in the first instance co nfining its 
ought not to assent to it ’ Rhodes, ambition to the mere acquisition of 
Hist, of iCAe United vol i Texas, aimed at . the possible 

p 77. fir Helmholt writes 'Among absorption of the whole of the 
the real influences [faTOunng an- idecayed repubhc of Mexico ^ The 
negation] were the populations of World! e JUiatoi y, vol i pp 688, 639 
the young States of the West Here, ® Rhodes, Mut of the United 

on soil reclaimed within the hfe of States^ vol i. p 81, note 
the Union a party had come 
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liave attempted to justify the policy which secured this 
great territory to their country ; but perhaps the time ' — . — • 
may come when Americans may think that Mi- Emerson 
was not far wrong in saying that ‘the annexation of 
Texas is one of those questions which look veiy 
differently to the centuiies and the years ’ ^ 

The annexation of Texas gave Mexico a ground for 
war with the United States Mexico had never recog- 
nised the mdependence of Texas She could hardly 
be expected to tolerate its absorption in the gieat 
repubhe The United States, however, were strong, 

Mexico was weak ; and the wisest American statesmen 
were of opimon that, if she had been given a reason- 
able excuse for mactioii, she would have refrained from 
pushing her differences with her powerful neighboui ^ 
to an issue. The politicians of the Southern States, ThsMexi- 
however, were already intent on further developments 
0)1 the west of Texas was the territory of New Mexico, 
which lay athwart the path on which American ambition 
was already resolved to march on its western jprogress 
StOl farther to the west, on the fringe of the Pacific 
Ocean, was that great district of Cahfornia which had 
been subject to Mexico since 1823, and which was 
destined, in the immediate future, to play so great a part 
in the economical history of the world. The line, 
moreovei-, which separated the two countries was not 
accurately defined United States troops, under General 

Taylor, crossed the disputed frontier ; Mexican soldiers 
resisted the intrusion ; blood was shed, and the 
President, urging bloodshed as a reason, asked Congress 
to declare war ® 

In a literary sense, the English-speaking race owes 
much to the Mexican war It inspired the first part of 

^ JEthodeS; lELut of UnLted Govorninentj and not Moxico’s^ “was 
vol. 1 . p. 76, note, to blame for the contrary result,^ 

Andrews says: 'War » Rhodes, mat of the United 
might hare been averted , and our States, vol i. p. 88. 
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the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ and created such characters as Bird- 
ofredom Sawin, Parson Wilbur, and Hosea Biglow. In 
a mihtary sense, it will chiefly be recollected for the 
acliievements of the United States troops under General 
Scott. With some exaggeration, speaking in New York, 
Sir Henry Bulwer declared that, if ‘ Waverley ’ and ‘ Guy 
Mannering ’ had made the name of Scott immortal on one 
side of the Atlantic, Oerro Gordo and Churubusco (the 
scenes of General Scott’s victories) had equally immor- 
tahsed it on the other ^ In a political sense, it added 
260,000 square nules of terntory to the possessions of the 
great republic ; it laid the foundations of the power which 
the United States have since consolidated on the Pacific ; ® 
and it led to the Compromise of 1850. The controversy 
between North and South, which that compromise 
vainly strove to settle, precipitated the measures which 
cidmiiiated in the great American Civil War 

The seeds of that controversy were sown before the 
war with Mexico was teiminated Both in 1846 and 
1847, the President asked Congress for a large sum of 
money to be employed at his discretion in negotiating 
a peace.® The Northern members put up one of their 
number, Mr. Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, to propose, as a 
vital condition to the grant, that slavery should for 
ever be prohibited in the terntory to be acquired under 
the treaty. The ‘ Wilmot Proviso,’ as it was called, 
was carried in the House of Eepresentatives, but re- 
jected by the Senate in 1846 : in 1847, however, the 
House gave way. The loss of the proviso settled 
nothing,^ and, when peace was finally secured in 1848, 
and California and New Mexico passed into the keepmg 

^ Erodes, Sut of the Umted ® Ibid , p 90 The money was 
States^ vol, i, p 90, note apparently used in ways which 

It is perhaps worth while could not be com eniently disclosed 
mentioning that m 1848, the date Mr Ehodes calls it secret service 
of the treaty with Mexico, San money. 

Fiancisco was forty days’ journey ‘ The Canibridge Modem History^ 
fiom New York Ibid , p 111 vol vii. p 397 
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of the great reptibltc, it had not been finally arranged 
whether the new territory should be slave or free 

The arguments of the North were these : Slavery 
had been abolished in Mexico ; it foEowed that slavery 
did not exist in territory conquered from Mexico, and 
that any States ultimately carved out of the new 
territory should be free It was not altogether easy to 
answer this reasoning ; but it was natural that the 
South should not accept it The addition of a vast 
territory, in which freedom was to prevail, would 
increase the pohtical influence of the North. Much 
of the new territory, moreover, which had been 
acqmred from Mexico lay south of the parallel 36° 30', 
which the Missouri Compromise had recognised as the 
dividing line between free and slave labour ; and it was 
perhaps inevitable that, as the North had insisted that 
slavery should not exist on one side of this hne, the 
South should reply tliat it should not be abolished on 
the other. With some moderation, indeed, the South 
contended that each teiTitory, being a sovereign 
commonwealth, should fix its own destiny The squat- 
ters in the new territory, to use the slang of the time, 
constituted a ‘squatter soveieignty,’ and should them- 
selves determine whether the territory in which tliey 
squatted should be slave or free 

While, then, the North took its stand on the principle 
that slavery should not be introduced where slavery 
did not already exist, the South based its case on the 
right of the people to determine theii own destiny The 
argument of the North remained unanswered, and the 
weapon which the South had forged to defeat it broke 
in its own hands Foi, while the controversy was stiU 
enduring, and the issue was still uncertain, the dis- 
covery of gold in Oahfornia altered the conditions of 
the problem Notwithstanding the difficulties of the 
journey — and in 1849 the immigrant into Oahfornia 
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had to clioose iDetween tlie hardships of a waggon 
route of more than two thousand miles, the dangers of 
an ocean voyage in a sailing vessel round Cape Horn, 
and the hazard of crossing the Isthmus of Panama, and 
awaiting, in one of the most deadly chmates of the world, 
the possible arrival of some steamer on the Pacific 
coast — there was a rush from all quarters to the new 
El Dorado. More than 80,000 persons went to Oah- 
forma in 1849 alone ^ The immigrants had to establish 
some sort of government ; they framed their institutions 
on the models with which some of them were famihar 
in Iowa and Hew York, and they incidentally prohibited 
slavery. ‘ Squatter sovereigns,’ at any rate in California, 
had settled the question which the South was contend- 
ing that ‘ squatter sovereignty ’ should determine 
They had decided that Califorma shoidd he free.^ 

At the tame when Cahforma was casting her lot 
in favour of freedom, the knowledge that men weie 
acquiring of the great territory of Hew Mexico was 
slowly convincing them that its soil was not adapted to 
slave labour "What a great American statesman called 
the ordinance of nature and the wiU of God, had made it 
certain that Hew Mexico would not support a large 
slave population ® Circumstances, iii short, which weie 
stronger than parties, were giving the Horth the vic- 
tory in the new controversy which had arisen. It was 
hardly worth while to contend that slavery should 
not be mstituted in the new territory, when Cali- 
forma had already rejected it, and when every day’s 
experience made its introduction into Hew Mexico 

^ Rhodes, njiat. of the United rivers themselves dry up befoie 
States j vol 1 p 118 midsummer is gone . . And -who 

® Ibtd , j» 116, 116. expects to see a hundied black men 

® Mr Webster said- ^What is cultivatmg tobacco, or anything 
there in Ne'w Mexico that could by else, on lands made fertile only by 
any possibility induce anyone to irrigation ? I would not take pams 
go there with slaves P Tnere are uselessly to reaffirm an oidinance of 
some nanow strips of tillable land natuie oi to re-enact the will of God/ 
on the borders of the nvers , but the Ibid , p. 147. 
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more unlikely The North might still dishke conceding 
the principle of squatter soveieignty for which the South ' — - — - 
contended ; but it was daily becoroing more probable 
that, if it yielded the principle, squatter sovereignty 
would decide against the South and slaveiy 

If the question of the future of New Mexico bad 
stood alone, it might have been suffered to slumber 
undisturbed ; but it so happened that there was another 
and more acute cause of difference between North and 
South From 1793, a law had been in force throughout 
the United States which required the sm-render — or, as 
the Americans called it, the rendition — of fugitive slaves ^ 

This law naturally provoked strong protests in the 
Northern States. Lord Mansfield had decided, in the 
Sommersett case,^ that a slave brought to England must 
be set free. The citizens of Massachusetts contended that 
the principles which had guided Lord Mansfield should 
be apphed to New England, and that the fugitive slave 
escaping to their territory should be fiee. The Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts actually passed a statute maldng 
it penal for any officer of the State to carry out the 
Act of Congress of 1793 for the surrender of fugitive 
slaves A few years later, the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania prohibited the judicial authorities of the State 
taking any cogmsance of a fugitive slave case ^ How- 
ever much sentiment and feefing may approve this legis- 
lation, It is not easy to deny that a Southern slave 
owner had a right to complain that individual States 
should render inoperative the arrangements which Con- 
gress itself had made foi the rendition of fugitive 
slaves.^ 


^ Rhodes, JSut of the Umfed 
Statesj'sfol i p 24, 

» May's Const Hist of Bngland, 
Tol ui. p 86. 

* Rhodes, Eiist* of the United 
StateSf Yol. 1 p 126 

* Great ahuses, it is fair to add, 


were committed under the Rendition 
Act. It seems indeed certain that 
free people of dark colour were 
kidnapped under the Act in the 
Northern States, and carried into- 
slavery. Andrews, B.ist qf the 
United ^ateSf vol, n, p, 10 
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Thus, as the fiist half of the centiuy was drawing 
to a close, two great questions were separating North 
from South The dilFeience in the one case — that of 
‘ squatter sovereignty ’ — ^was one of principle, and had 
not much practical sigiuficance ; the difference in the 
other — that of fugitive slaves — was one of practice, 
and raised no great principle ; but at the root of both 
of them lay the question of free and slave labour In 
the South, interest was teaching men to beheve that 
slavery was ‘a great rehgious, social, and moral 
blessing;’’- but m the North it was regarded as an 
accursed thing, to be con-fined to the territory in which 
it was already so firmly rooted. 

These differences were so acute that many men 
in the South were already threatening secession It 
became, in consequence, the interest of moderate states- 
men, who placed them country before party, the main- 
tenance of the Union before the abolition or retention of 
slavery, to try to arrange the dispute The Missouri 
Compromise of 1820 had held things together for thirty 
years. Was it beyond the capacity of statesmanship to 
devise some compromise in 1850 which might similaily 
endure ? 

One man there was in the American Senate whose 
services, whose abihty, whose temperament specially 
fitted him to assume the r61e of mediator Mr Henry 
Olay was a Southerner and a slave owner. Bom before 
the conclusion of the revolutionary war, he had served 
as Speaker of -tlie House of Eepresentatives, and had 
been a popular candidate for the Presidency. Mr Clay 


* The phrase is taken from Mr 
Webster’s description of the atti- 
tude of the South in 1850 Ehodes, 
Siat of tho Xlmted States, vol i 
p 146 Before condemning the 
opinion of the South, the reader 
should recollect how strongly De 
Tocquenlle was impressed with the 


difficulties of abolishing slaveiy 
See De7nooracy zn Amenoa, toI i 
pp 361-308 He should also re- 
collect that Mr. Carlyle defended 
aLavery in language wluch peihaps 
even a Southern planter would ha^ e 
hardly rentiired to employ Mzscel 
Essays, vol vi p 343 seq 
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pioposed, inUr alia, (i) that Congress should admit 
California into the Union as a free State ; (ii) that terri- 
torial governments should be estabhshed m the other 
territories acquired from Mexico without any restriction 
as to slavery, and (lu) that more effectual provision 
should be made for the rendition of fugitive slaves ^ 
The compromise was supported by Mi Webster, and 
was ultimately adopted 

In words this compromise was in favour of the 
South; it affirmed the principle, for which Southern 
statesmen had throughout contended, of squatter 
sovereignty; and the Wihnot Proviso, to which the 
North had attached so much importance, was qmetly 
suirendered But, in substance, the compromise was in 
favour of the North, for the stars in their courses were 
fighting against slavery What Mr. Webster had called 
the ordinance of nature and the wiU of God, had made 
it unlikely that slavery would exist in any of the new 
territories. California had rejected it ; it was almost 
certain that New Mexico would equally reject it It 
was useless, therefore, so he argued, for Congress to 
reaffirm what nature had ordained, and to insist on a 
proviso that there should be no slaveiy in territories into 
which no one seriously dreamed of introducing it. It 
was true, indeed, that the article for the rendition of 
fugitive slaves was offensive to the conscience of the 
North; but this concession was one which the South 
had a moral right to demand, for it constituted nothing 
more than an efficient provision for carrying out a law 
which had proved ineffectual In common honesty, 
while the South had a legal right to claim the surrender 
of a slave, the North had no right to object to Congress 
insisting on his surrender. 
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^ There were other provisions houndaxies and public debt of Texas, 
relating to slavery and the slave but it is not necessary to cumber 
trade in Columbia, and to the the text with them. 
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If, then, the Compromise of 1860 be examined from 
a neutral standpoint, a good deal may he urged both for 
its provisions and its authors But the Noi them people 
■were in no mood to criticise it from this point of "view 
In politics, it is too often forgotten that sentiment is a 
stronger force than reason ; and sentiment in the North 
had pionounced definitely against slavery From 1831 , 
when Mr Garrison, one of the great journalists of the 
nineteenth century, had established the ‘Liberator;’ 
from 1835, when Dr Charming, one of the great 
preachers of the century, had pubhshed his work upon 
slavery, the conscience of the North* had been gradually 
awakened Poets, hke Mr Whittier and Mr. Long- 
fellow, whose songs are still read on both sides of the 
Atlantic, had come forward to express their approval of 
Mr. Garrison’s and Dr. Chanmng’s labours, and a genera- 
tion was consequently growing up nurtured on what may 
perhaps be called abolition literature ^ The South 
produced no such'singeis as Mr Wliittier and Mr Long- 
fellow, no such apostles as Mr Garrison and Dr Chan- 
ning. In opposition to the appeals, which these men 
were making to opinion, they could only rely on the 
power, the evidently waning power, which their repre- 
sentatives stiU exercised in Congress 

Large as had been the consequences which had 
already ensued from the pubhcation of the ‘ Liberator,’ 
fi om the writings of Dr. C^aniung, and from the poetry 
of Mr Whittier and Mr. Longfellow, they were as 
nothing to the agitation which arose from the adoption 
of the Compromise of 1850. Northern abohtiomsts 
were shocked at the notion that Congress should not 
merely forbid them to shelter fugitive slaves, but should 

It may be recollected that Mi. While Mr Longfellow m similar lan- 
Whittier encouraged Mr. Gamson m guage was urging Dr Channmg to— 
the ode coromencing Go on, tmtal this land levokes 

Q?lie old and chaiteied Lie, 

Go on,— for thou hast well ; feudal ouiae, whose whips and yokes 

On, in the stiength of God Insult liumonity 
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place the administi'ative macliiiiery of the Northern States 
at the ^disposal of the slave hunter. Mr. Whittier 
deplored what he considered Mr. Webster’s apostasy in 
the lines beginning — 

So fallen ' so lost I the light tnthdrawn 
Which once he -wore I 
The glory from his grey hairs gone 
Forevermore. 

Abohtionists, however, did not coiifmo themselves 
to deploring Mr. Webster’s political apostasy In 1851 
the people of Boston forcibly rescued a fugitive slave, 
in the custody of the Deputy Marshal of the State, and 
enabled him to escape to Canada ; and Mr. Theodore 
Parker, the most popular preacher in Massachusetts, 
declared the rescue to be ‘ the most noble deed done 
in Boston since the destruction of the tea in ITTS.*- 
Similar determination to resist or frustrate the law was 
shown both in Massachusetts and other States But a 
still stronger blow was struc,k against slavery ; for, 
early hi 1852, Mi's. Beecdiev Stowe, writing under the 
influence of the Conipronuse of 1850,^ published ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ 

No book published in the nineteenth c-entui-y, or, 
perhaps, in any century, exerted a wider influe.ncc* on 
politics. Circulating by hundreds of thousands, trans- 
lated into many languages, it appealed to a larger 
constituency than did the poetry of Mr. Whittier or 
Ml'. Longfellow, or the writings of Mr. Garrison or 
Dr Channing. It was lU) doubt a political pamphlet, 
published under the guise of a novel ; but, as a 
pamphlet, it was the more telling from its scrupulous 
moderation. Though it painted the cruelties and 
miseries of slavery in the darkest colours, it made Ml 

* Rhodee, Mint, cf the Unitid sla\ery that law had never been 
StateBj voL i. p. 210 onacted, for it gave occasion to 

» Mj.Wluttier wrote: ‘Thanks for XJwle Tow^b Cahm^ Ijatrodiiotion 
the Fugitire Blavo Law I Better for to Umle Toin^s Cahin^ p* zvi. 

VOL. IL a 
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aUowance for tlie difficulties of tlie South, it gave 
generous recognition to the fact that many Southern 
slave owners disliked the institution from which they 
saw no means of freeing themselves, and that many 
Southern gentlemen were actuated by feelings towards 
their slaves far kindher than those with which the 
negroes were regarded in the North.^ It is a remarkable 
proof of Mrs Stowe’s fairness that, when Uncle Tom is 
sold by Mr Shelby, he falls into the hands of St Clare, 
and that it is only after St Clare’s death that we are 
introduced to the monster Legree 

Great, however, as was the nffiuence of this re- 
markable novel, powerful as was its effect on opinion 
throughout the States, authority m the North did its 
utmost to carry out fairly and faithfully the compromise 
of 1860 If private individuals in the Noxth devised 
‘ the underground railway,’ or the secret organisation 
by means of which good peojile, in defiance of the law, 
undertook to receive fugitive slaves and pass them on 
from house to house to Canada and safety, the Executive 
Government in each State seems to have endeavoured 
to enforce the law, and to use tlie machinery at its 
disposal to give effect to its provisions. 

In other ways, too, the compromise seemed likely 
to bear fruit. Mr Pierce, who became President in 
1853, though a Northerner by birth, was a Democrat in 
pohtics ; and he concihated Southern opinion by ap 
pointing Mr. Jefferson Davis, who was already known 
as the most promment representative of slave owners, to 
high office in his Cabinet® The country was in fiict 

1 M, de TocqueviUe liad noticed pears to be stronffer m the States 
the same thing in a stii3nn.g passage which have abolished slavery, than 
‘Whosoever has inhabited the in those where it still exists, and 
United States, must have perceived nowhere is it so intolerant as in 
that, in those pacts of the Union m those States wheie servitude has 
which the negroes aie no longei never been known’ DmjQcva&y in 
slaves, they have m no wise drawn Ame) tea, vol i p 864 
nearer to the whites On the con- ^ llhodes, Hist of the XInit&l 
tiary, the piejudice of the race ap- States, vol i pp 240, 250, 277, 888* 
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tired of agitation; and moderate people, even in tlie 
North, were ready to accept the Fugitive Slave Act as 
the price — the high hut necessary price — of peace and 
union 

Yet, at this moment, a new and greater agitation 
was slowly commencing In the centre of the United 
States a vast dominion, originally acquired from France 
as part of the Louisiana purchase, embracing nearly 
500,000 square miles of teixitory, was still unorganised. 
In this magnificent domain, over which the aboriginal 
Indian roamed at will, in the middle of the nineteenth 
centiny, there weie not more than a thousand wliite 
people. It was known as the Kansas-Nebraska Territory, 
though it extended far beyond the limits of tho States 
which are now called by tho.se names A Bill for its 
organisation was referred by Congress, in 1853, to the 
Committee on Territories, a committee which had for 
its chairman Mr Douglas, who had been a prominent 
candidate for the Presidency, and who was one of the 
most effective debaters in the United States Legislature.^ 
Mr. Douglas, following up tlie re-asoning on whicli the 
compromise of 1850 liad been based, argued that all 
questions relating to slavery in any territory were 
thenceforward to be decided by the people rcisiding in 
it, and that all cases relating to property in slaves were 
to be settled by local l.ribunals, subject to an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. Tlus I’casoning raised a storm in 
the Northern States, which, in the language of a leading 
senator,^ was such ‘ as this country has never yet sc'on ’ 
Crowded meetings in New York, in Boston, in Chicago, 
and in other tonm.s denounced the measure founded on 

la the debate upon the coiapro- of oivLUsation,* Hboclee, 

ause, Mr# Jefferson Davis asaerted TTniied States, \o\ x, p. 

that < slavery was oafcablislied by ’ Ibid , p]). 425, 420, 

decree of Almighty God, and that ® For Mr, DougloH’H report, ihid , 

through the poital of slavery alone p 427 ; for Mr, Seward’s descripUen 

has the descendant of the graceless of its effect, 'ibid , p l-OS, 

son of Noah ever entered the temple 
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the repoit as a great moral 'wrong, and as a breach of 
faith subversive of aU confidence m national engage- 
ments ^ Some men there were, indeed, who thought 
that, evd as the Bill was, good eventually would ensue 
from it ‘This Bill,’ wrote Idj. Sumner, ‘is at once 
the woist and the best BUI on which Congress ever 
acted. It is the worst BUI, inasmuch as it is a present 
victory of slavery ; it is the best Bill, because it pre- 
pares the way for that AH hail ^ hereafter, when slavery 
must disappear.’ ^ 

In passing the BiU, Congress virtually repealed the 
compromise of 1820 ; for by this compromise slavery 
was abohshed in the territory, and the Kansas-Nebiaska 
Bill left the inhabitants the power of revi'raig it. Tlic 
Bid also gave effect to the principle of squatter sove- 
reignty, which had been raised into prominence after 
the Mexican war, but to which Mr. Douglas, with 
some -wisdom, now gave the more high-sounding name 
of popular sovereignty. Whether the sovereignty was 
squatter or popular, the future state of Kansas was to 
be decided by it It became, therefore, the interest 
both of Forth and South to send settlers into the new 
territory. In this strange race for superiority the 
South had the first advantage The easiest access to- 
Kansas lay through Missouri, and passengers from 
Missom'i, who could hardly be called squatters, crossed 
into Kansas, and chose a Legislature which enacted a 
complete code of slave laws , but the Noith soon retali- 
ated by sending into the territory bands of men armed 
with a new breech-loading rifle, which it was expected 
would afford a more powerful argument than the ballot 
box.® The South naturally supported its own immi- 

'*• Rhodes, JSxst of the United in Hie Cambridge IMLodem JSLie'^ 
Stately vol 1 vv* 466, 467, 478 tory, vol tu pp 406--442. The 

* Ibid.y p 490 There is on ex- reader will find it a safe guide on 
cellent chapter, on the History of the Kansas struggle and on other 
the United States from 1860 to matters 

1860, by Mr. Woodrow Wilson, ^ Helmholt, The Wo 7 *ld^s History, 
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grants. A immature civil war bioke out in the 
unfortunate territory The two powers mustered ‘ con- • — . — ■ 
siderable armies, fighting battles, capturing towns, and 
parohng prisoners ’ ^ The Executive Government of 
the TJmted States made no real effort to maintain order, 
and peace was gradually restored, not through the 
action of the Executive, but because the partisans of 
the North proved too strong for the adherents of the 
South, and succeeded in establishing the order which 
results from victory. 

While this struggle was still in progress, the presi- 
dential election of 1860 took place. In all previous 
contests the issue had lain between the representatives 
of the Democratic and Whig parties. The passing 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, however, had alienated 
Northern sympathy from the Whigs, and had led to the ' 
formation of a new — the Eepublican — party, founded on 
■the principle of no extension of slavery. The Demo- 
cratic candidate, Mr. Buchanan, a man who had held 
high office in Washington, and who had represented the 
United States in London, succeeded in defeating the 
Whig candidate, Mr Fremont, who was chiefly known as 
an energetic explorer in the still impenetrated West. 

But, though the victory was with the Democrats, Mr 
Fremont secured an unexpectedly large support, and 
the Democratic party, notwithstanding its succ,ess, was 
depressed by the results pf the (‘.ampaign. At the very 
outset, liowever, of Mr. Buchanan’s adinimstration, a 
decision of the Supreme Court restored the confidence 
of the South. Dred Scott, a negro, had been taken by iho D»ea 
his master, an army surgeon, to Fort Snelling, in the 
northern part of the old Louisiana territory, wIum’c 

vol, 1 p. 545. It may bo re- To moJeo IheWestjas UioythoEaHl, 
collected that Mr. Wbittier wrote The bomcBteod of Ibo Iiee. 

for the Kansas emigrants liiQ spirited ^ The quotation is from an o\- 
song commencing! collont aiticle on the United States 

We (sroBs tho pramo, as, of old, l^cycloj^csdia Bntannka 

The pilgxnnB oroBBed the sea, (9th edition). 
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0^^ slavery liad teen prohibited under the terms of the 
' — ■ — ' Missoiui Compromise He sued for the freedom of 
1860 64 j^g family . and the Court, m deciding that 

he was a slave, and in relegating hun to slaveiy, went 
out of its way to declare (1) that a negro, whose ancestors 
had been imported into the States, could not become 
entitled to the rights and privileges of a citizen ; and (2) 
that, as the right of property in a slave had been ex- 
pressly affirmed in the Constitution, it was not in the 
power of Congress to give property of that kind less 
protection than any other property ^ The fiist of these 
conclusions was soon condensed into the aphorism, 
‘Negroes had no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect ’ The second of them led to the 
corollary that Congress had exceeded its powers in 
"passing the Missouii Compromise; for, if Congress 
was bound to recogmse property in slaves throughout 
the States, it could not declare that, in large portions 
of the territory, slavery should be illegal. 

In the Southern States, this decision was naturally 
regarded as a victory. Extreme men on the Southern 
side, mdeed, thenceforward abandoned the theory of 
squatter or popular sovereignty, and demanded that 
property in slaves shoidd be recognised and enforced 
throughout the States. ‘If the territorial legislatures 
will not protect us,’ said a Southern statesman — and the 
argument was fuUy affirmed by Mr Jefferson Davis — 
‘ the obligation is upon Congress If I cannot obtain 
the rights guaranteed to me and my people under the 
Constitution, as expounded by the Supreme Court, my 
mind will be forced irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the Constitution is a failure, and the Union a 
despotism, and then, sir, I am prepared to retire from 
the concern.’ ^ Some Southerners, indeed, were not 

^ Bhodes, Siat of the United States, vol ii pp 266, 257 
Ib%d,, vol 1 . p 360, 
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content witli tlie rights -which the Supreme Court had 
secured them The people of Maryland m 1860 
actually drew up a petition to the Legislature asking it 
to declare all the free negroes living in the State slaves ^ 
If the decision of the Supreme Coui't raised the 
spu’its of the South, its effects in the North were veiy 
similar to those which had ensued in this country from 
the judgment in the Hampden case more than two cen- 
turies before The judicial success of Charles I. paved 
the way for his do-wnfall : the judicial success of the slave 
owners paved the way for the abolition of slavery Nor, 
under that decision, it was no longer a question of con- 
fiiuiig slavery to the existing slave States The North was 
threatened with the introduction of slaveiy into its own 
domain ; and abolitionists were driven to the (ionclusion 
that there was no longer room for coinproinise. Tlie 
States, as Mr Sewaid said, in a speech which became 
famous, were involved in ‘ an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween opposing and endining forces, and must become 
either entirely a slaveholding nation or entirely a free- 
labour nation ’ ^ And a stronger man than even Mr. 
Seward was slowly coming to the front, and enforcing the 
same view ‘A House divided against itself,’ so spoke 
Mr Lincoln, ‘ cannot stand, I believe the Government 
cannot endure peiinaiiently half slave and half free I 
do not expect tlie House to fall, but T do expect it will 
cease to be dmded ’ ® , 


^ TmcBf lOlh of JannaiT', 1R60. 
Lord Brougliam, spoaking a fow 
days aftorwaids, declared that vrhat 
was only a thicat in Maryland had 
actually been done m Arkansas and 
Missouri. Hansard f vol. clvi. i). 207 . 
But I ha-ve not succeeded m 
tracing Lord Brougham’s authority 
for the statement ; and, for the credit 
of our race, T trust that ho was mis- 
mformed. 

* Bhodes, Hist, of the United 
States f vol. li. p. 34-1. 


^ Xbid.j p The reador will 

lind few bettor accounts of opinion 
ID tho States before tho OivU War 
than mthe oha 3 )ter, ' A Quiet Sunday 
xn Locust Street/ in Mr Winston 
OhuTchiirs The Crisis The standard 
authority on Mr. Lincoln’s career 
is the great llistory, by Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay, But tho English 
reader, who desires to find a short 
appreciation ol tho character of this 
great mati, may consult the address 
delivorod by Mi Ohoato in 1900 
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The issue, therefore, at the presidential election of 
1860 was larger than that at the contest of 1866. In 
1856, the North had contended that slavery should he 
confined to those States in which it had been already 
established; in 1860, the South was claiming that 
pioperty in slaves should be recognised throughout the 
Union It so happened that other circumstances im- 
parted heat to the contest, and made the issue of supreme 
economical and pohtical importance Li the first 
place, the Southern States were enjoymg an exceptional 
measure of prosperity; the demand for slave-grown 
cotton had enormously increased ; ^ the demand for 
slave labour had proportionately risen ; and the value 
of slaves in the market was higher than at any previous 
period. In fact, the price of an able-bodied slave was, 
at least, 1,500 dollars in 1860 ; and, if the average value 
of all the slaves in the Southern States be placed at 
only one-fifth the value of the able-bodied slaves, tlie 


4.000. 000 slaves in the Southern States were worth 

1.200.000. 000 doUars, or say 250,000,000^2 The 
material interests at stake, therefore, were simply 
gigantic. But, in the next place, Southern statesmen 
might reasonably be alarmed at their own decreasing 
capacity to defend their position, for the North was 
rapidly beating the South both in population and in 
power. It has already been stated that in 1790 the 


two sections were almost equal ; and that in 1820, out 


before tie Edinburgb Philosopbical 
TTnion, wbicb 'was subsequently 
published 

^ The importation of cotton into 
the Umted Kmgdom had increas^ 
from 68,000,000 lbs m 1880 to 
1,084,000,000 lbs in 1859 More 
than 8 lbs* out of every 10 came 
from the Umted States. The vast 
increase was largely due to the 
repeal of the cotton duties. See 
Lord Brougham’s speech, 
vol clvi p 206 It may perhaps 
be argued that free trade m this 


country, by increasing the demand 
for slave-grown cotton, was partly 
responsible for the multiplication of 
slaves and for the mcreased difficulty 
of abolishing slavery 
® This estimate is very moderate. 
Mr Rhodes says that a current and 
very high estimate of their value 
was 10^4,000,000,000, or more than 
three times the sum given m the 
text, JE[%8t, qf the United States, 
vol in, p 27, note. Of. for the 
puce of an able-bodied slave, p. 56 
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of a population of ten millions, there was a balance of 
700,000 people in favour of the North In 1860 the popu- 
lation of the Eepubhc had risen to thirty-one millions ; 
but only twelve millions of these inhabited the Southern 
States, and of these twelve miUions some four milHons 
were slaves. In 1860, again, the slave States and free 
States had been equal in number. In 1860 there were 
eighteen free States and only fifteen slave States ; and, 
while it was obvious that more free States would ulti- 
mately be created, there seemed htUe chance of any 
more slave States being formed.^ 

If, then. Northern statesmen were right in talking of 
an irrepressible conflict, a Southern statesman might 
reply that, if the conflict was hrepressible, it could not 
come too soon. From a Southern standpoint, moreover, 
there was another reason for bringing matters to an issue ; 
for the South was not merely confronted with the rapid 
growth of the North, it had also to reckon with enthu- 
siasts, who were not always very scrupulous in their 
methods and in their management. In 1869, for 
example, on the eve of a new contest for thePresideiuy, 
a religious enthusiast, John Brown, ^ seized the arsenal at 
Harper’s Perry, proposing from that vantage ground to 
make incursions into the adjoining slave districts, and 
to liberate and arm the slaves. Authority naturally 
regarded this proceeding as an act of treason. Brown 
was seized, tried, and hanged. And it is difficult to see 
that authority could have acted otherwise Yet there was 
truth in Brown’s heroic declaration . ‘ As I trust my life 
has not been thrown away, so I also humbly trust that 
my death will not be in vain. Q-od can make it to be a 
thousand times more valuable to His own cause than 

* Encyo Britcmmca, 8ub ' United been perpetrated by tbe adberenta 
States;^ JthodeS; XJmted of tlie South, by too cruel inurdors 

/Sifafoa, vol. li. p 418. which, ore knowu m American 

In 1866, during the troubles in history as the massacre on the 
Jlansas, John Brown had avenged Pottawatomie. Rhodes, 
some murderous outrages which had United States^ vol. li, p, 103. 
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all tlie miserable services (at best) that I have rendered 
It during my life ’ ^ And bis death and life illusti ated 
how wide the difference was between North and South ; 
for the man, whom the South regarded as a felon, the 
North regarded as a martyr. Brown of Ossawatomie 
IS the subject of one of Mi’ Whittier’s pathetic poems ; 
and the refrain — 

John Brown’s body lies a-monldering in the grave, 

Bnt his soul goes marohmg on — 

stirred the Northern armies as the soldiers of Diimouriez 
had been stirred by the notes of the ‘ Marseillaise ’ at 
Jemappes 

Conscious of the magnitude of the interests at stake, 
aware of its own dimimshing influence in Congress, and 
irritated not merely at the incidents of the raid, but at 
the moral support which John Brown was receiving 
from men of light and leading in the North, the South 
Mr Lin- Suddenly confronted with the news of Mr. Lincoln’s 
eieSiedto to the Presidency. That election not only 

the Piesi- proved that supremacy had passed from the keeping of 
the great Democratic party : it also showed that power 
had been entrusted to the man who had publicly 
declared that the TJmted States could not remain half 
slave and half free 

Theoon- Li these circumstances, the South not unnaturally 
Soaa ^ concluded that, if conflict were indeed ‘ irrepressible,’ it 
Otttohna i^g^ter come at once ; and, immediately after Mr. 
Lincohi’a election, the Legislature of South Carohna 
summoned a convention of its people to consider the 
relations of the commonwealth with the Northern States 
and with the Federal Govemment. The convention, 
at once, decided on secession; but, in amviiig at the 
momentous decision, it had no desire to appeal to the 
sword The convention was, in fact, reaffirming the 

^ Uliodes, UM, of the United States^ -vol u. p 407. 
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old doctriue of poptdar sovereignty ; was claiming that 
each State, being sovereign, had the right to control its 
own destiny , and that Congress had no power to refuse 
it permission to leave a Union which it had entered of 
its own accord Tlius it happened that, while at the 
root of the controversy lay the eternal question of slaveiy, 
the iimnediate issue on which the struggle was destined 
to take place was the constitutional riglit of individual 
States to withdraw, at their own will, from a Union 
which they had voluntarily joined. The South gladly 
chose this issue because there was nothing in it to chvei t 
the sympathies of Europe from its cause ; but the 
North equaUy readily accepted it, because its people 
were not unanimous in desiring to abolish slavery, but 
were unanimous in theii- determination to maintain the 
unity of the great republic 

The issue, wliich was thus raised, was not one wliich 
could be settled by an appeal to the Constitution. 
‘Whether the Constitution was a compact,’ so writes 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, ‘ as parties to which the States re- 
tained theii independent existence, or an incoriiorating 
Union, in which the indepeiulent position of the. States 
was merged, was a question left by the framers to settle, 
itself, and wluch was ultimately decided by the, sword.’ ^ 
JBut it was an issue on whic.li men in the Northern States 
were all agi'eed that only one solution was toh'.rabh*. 
‘Liberty and Union, now ,and for ever, one and insepar- 
able,’ 2 were words which, originally uttered by Mr. 
Webster, had remained engraven on tlu' hearts of the 
people. The passion for union, whu-h inspired Italy in 
1869, which brought Prussia to Sadowa in 1800, and 
Germany to Pans in 1870, was the dominating in- 
llueiice in the Northern States at the. c,onuuenc.euie.nt of 
the great Civil War. 

It was the uuslbrtime of the North that, in the 

^ Goldwin Smah, The, TTniied Staies, p. 1:23. ^ 2bi(L, p. 182. 
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months which immediately preceded the struggle, its 
i s eo-e i made no adequate preparations for the war, 

The in- * "^^ch was plainly looming on the horizon. Erom No- 
action vember to March, Mr Buchanan remained President, 
Fed^i and responsible , and Mr. Buchanan, sympatliismg with 
menf South, shrank from extreme measures of coercion 

Even when Mr. Lincoln assumed the reins of office in 
March 1861, tune was necessarily reqmred both for 
initiating and maturing a policy. In these precious 
months, in which the South, intent on secession, was 
preparing to meet every contingency, the Eederal 
Government was making no preparations ; it was even 
neglecting the ordinary precaution of protecting its 
own establishments and enforcing its own rights in the 
Southern States 

The harbour of Charleston, the capital of South 
Carohna, is protected by some forts, of which Port 
Moultiie is on the north, and Port Sumter on a small 
island m the centre of the channel. At the end of 
1860, Port Moultrie was occupied by a small garrison of 
Pederal troops under the command of Major Anderson, 
who had been instructed to avoid ‘ every act which 
would needlessly tend to provoke aggression,’ but to 
defend himself, if attacked, to the last extremity ^ He 
had been authorised, whenever he had tangible evidence 
of a design to proceed to a hostile act, to place his force 
in whichever fort seemed more defensible. As tlireats 
were made that Port Moultrie would be seized, Anderson, 
believing it to be untenable, decided on transferring his 
command to Fort Sumter ^ The newly constituted 
authorities of South Carohna remonstrated, and them- 
selves occupied Port Moultrie. Thus, at the beginning 
of 1861, acts perilously near to those of war had been 
committed on both sides The North had executed a 
strategic movement which had no reason except the pro- 

* Rhodes, Sist. of the TJnxtei States, toI, lu. p. 185 ® Ibui., p 217. 
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Lability of war to justify it.^ The South had retaliated 
with measures hardly justifiable unless a state of war 
had actually arisen. 

South Carolina, having committed itself by its 
action, lost no time in preparing for the struggle 
which was at any I’ate possible. Mr Buchanan, on 
the contrary, determined at aU costs to do nothing to 
provoke a collision, refused even to send Major Ander- 
son the moderate reinforcements of which he was in 
obvious need.^ Persuaded at last to do so, he 
despatched some troops to Charleston at the begin- 
ning of January in a fast steamer; but the vessel, 
the Star of the "West, was fired on by a Southern 
battery, and forced to return to New York without 
fulfilling her mission ® 

Such an incident might have convinced the most 
shortsighted of statesmen that the time was come for 
stronger measures. If war liad not actually broken 
out, a state of things indistinguishable from war had 
assuredly arisen. But, though the example of South 
Carolina in seceding was followed by other Southern 
States, though Mr. Jefferson Davis was formally chosen 
as president of the new c.onfederacy, Mr. Buchanan stiU 
clung to the hope of compromise. Major Anderson, 
left to liis own resources, found that he had neither 
food nor ammunition to stand a siege. The South 
decided on anticiiiating ^the amval of any reinforce- 
ments by attacking the fort, and after a shai’p contest, 
protracted over thirty-four hours, Major Anderson was 
forced to haul down his flag on the 13th of April. 
His surrender precipitated the war, which was already 
inevitable. Two daJ^s afterwai-ds, Mr. Lincoln, who 
had now assumed the reins of government, published 
a proclamation calling for 76,000 men ; and two days 
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^ lUiodes, Hist, of the United States, toI. ui, p, 

* Ibid,, p. 189. ' Ibid,, i). 1^40, 
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later still, Mr. Davis replied by issuing invitations for 
letters of marque. On tbe 19tb, Mr. Lincoln I'ejoined 
by proclaiming tbe blockade of the Southern ports ^ 

Such was the beginning of the great contest which, 
with vaiying fortune, was destmed to rage for exactly 
four years, and which involved an expenditure of blood 
and treasure which has had no parallel in the history 
of the world ^ However necessary it may have seemed 
to trace the origin of the contest, it is impossible in 
this history to follow the incidents of each campaign ® 
Here it is more appropriate to dwell on the effects of 
the war on the trade and politics of Western Europe, 
and especially of this country. 

It must be recollected that the war entailed huge 
suffering on many classes and many districts in Great 
Britain. More than three-fifths of the whole foreimi 

O 

trade of the Hinted States was in British hands : * the 
most important industry in England was dependent on 
American cotton. The failui-e of the supply entailed the 
cotton famine, and inflicted sufiering so widespread and 
so acute that it excited the commiseration of the 
Americans themselves The needs of England were, in 
fact, so great that, m the Southem States, no doubt was 
felt that Great Britain would be forced to bieak the 


blockade. ‘ There’s the key,’ said a Charleston merchant, 
pointing to some bales of cotton, ‘ which will open all our 
ports.’ Cotton, so it was argued, was king ; and King 
Cotton would determine the policy of Great Britain.® 


1 Ehodfls, Sistoru of the United paratively short but sufficient ac- 

States, Tol m p 804, The poolu- count of the operations, ■wiU find 

nation -wfll be found Papers, it in The CairAndge Modem Jlts- 

1802, vol Ixu. pp 19, 24 torg, toI yu. chap mv- 5 .vi These 

* ‘ It IS reckoned that, between chapters are the work of the late 

battle and disease, a miUion of non Mr T G Nicolay, the joint author 

lost their hves or were crippled with Mr John Hay of The Life of 

in the war.’ Goldwin Smith, The Lmooln 

United States, pp. 291, 292 ‘ Bernard, The Nmfrahtu of 

= The literature of the Oivil War Great £i itain dm vng the Amieriean 

is Tolummous The student, how- (Jvml War, p, 122 
ever, who wishes to read a com- ' Rhodes, Tint, of the Umted 
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Sucli a conclusion was nattu-al enougli. In 1860 
there were some 2,660 cotton factories m tliis countiy, 
consummg 1,100,000,000 lbs of cotton, and em- 
ploying 440,000 persons, whose wages amounted to cotton 
11,500,000/. a year. The annual produce of these 
factories was valued at 76,000,000/, or at 6,000,000/. 
more than the entire revenue of the United Kingdom.^ 

Nearly the whole of the (totton — more than eleven 
pounds out of every fourteen — which was required to 
feed this mighty industry, was grown in, and I'anie from, 
the Southern States. 

In 1860 the trade was suflering from the super- 
abundant energy of the manufacturing commumty 
Production had outstripped the demand; and vast 
quantities of cotton goods, for which it was difficult or 
impossible to find a purchaser, encumbered the markets 
of the world. If civil war ^ had not broken out in 
America, the glut in the produce must have led sooner 
or later to the closing or partial closing of many 
mills. Thus the war only [irccdpitated a crisis whi<di 
could not, in any case, have bc(>n altogether averted the rwo in 
But it did much more: it saved many manufacturers ofootion. 
from the ruin which seemed likely to fall upon them. 

The men who hadlaige stocks of cotton in hand, and 
who were anticipating a fall, suddenly found that 
the restriction of the supply was involving a rise in 
prices These men made^large and unexjiected profits. 

The value of the produce whkih they had at their 
disposal was raised almost in a moment by many 
millions ® 

voL iu. p dlG|andcf JPavL 80,000,000/ IXamard^ vol. clx-vi 
PflEjpfira, 1862, vol l\ii. p, 5 pj). 3494, 149(J. T have purposely 

^ Aiiiold^s Hist, of llie Ootim usod tlio moro modorato figures in 
Famne^ p. 37 Mr, Potior m tlio tlie 
Ilouse of Oommons said Uiat tliero - Ibid.^ p, WO. 
were 600,000 persona employed, wlio Mr. Arnold oslimalos those 

received between 10,000,000/ and increased profits at no lose than 
16,000,000/ a year in wages, and 36,000,000/., p S3, 
whose productions were valued at 
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Thus the manufacturer, who had large stocks of 
18 ^ eV ^®***^^ dispose of, and who chose to close his null, 
had little or no cause to regret the outbreak of the 
Civil War. To do the manufacturers justice, however, 
few of them showed any disposition to take their profits 
and discharge their workpeople On the contrary, most 
of those who were able to do so, did their utmost to 
keep their mills open, or partly open And the position 
of these men was very critical ; for, while the failure 
of the supply led to a rapid rise in the price of raw 
cotton, the glutted condition of the markets prevented 
a corresponding increase in the value of the manu- 
factured article The manufacturer who kept his mills 
open had to pay 150 per cent, more for his raw 
material, and could only obtain a 50 per cent, increase 
on the goods which he turned out^ This state of 
things naturally consumed much of the profits which he 
derived from selling his accumulated stocks The smaller 
manufacturer, who had no large stocks, or no reserve of 
capital, was unable to go on working at all 

Other classes in the community gained something 
from the paralysis which had fallen on the cotton 
industry The woollen looms of Yorkshhe, the flax 
mills of Belfast, were stimulated to fresh activity by the 
rise in the price of cotton. India, which had been un- 
able to compete with Manchester, recovered some of 
her old manufactures through the distress of Lancashire 
The midland counties and the shipping ports moreover 
found themselves busily complying with the demands 
of the belligerents, who were purchasing arms, and, in 
defiance of the law, building ships, on the neutral soil 
of England. From a broad commercial standpoint, 
therefore, it was possible to argue that Great Britain 
as a whole received many compensations for the 
paralysis of her cotton industry. The years of cotton 
^ Arnold's Si8t» of the Cotton p, 171. 
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famine were years of great suffering in Lancashire ; but 
they were years also of great prosperity for the country 
generally. 

The incidental advantages, however, were soon over- 
looked in the general appreciation that a great disaster 
had fallen on the most numerous section of the manu- 
facturing population. In the autumn of 18 Cl many 
mina were closed Before the first six months of 1802 
were concluded, tens of thousands of hands were thrown 
out of employment ; the small tradesmen, who supplied 
the operatives, were ruined from the failure of their 
business ; and, at the end of the year, half a million 
persons in the cotton districts were in receipt of rehef 
either from the guardians of the poor or from charitable 
funds. More than 27 0,000 persons in these districts were 
supported by the rates ; and tlus number rejireseiited 
an addition of more than 210,000 to the ordinary roll 
of paupers. That roll had iiutreased by 372 per cent. ; 
the ratio of pauperism to the population had risen from 
2’9 to 13‘7 per cent ^ 

In the past, a few persons had pointed out the 
danger of relying on only one source for the supply of 
the raw material on which the chief manufacturing 
industry of the country was dependent. When the crisis 
came, official men, like Lord Balmerston, drove home 
the arguments which private men, like Mr. Bright, had 
previously used, and urged that every eJDTort should be 
made to open new sources of supply in China, Africa, 
and elsewhere.® Under the stimulus of higher prices, 
great and not unsuccessful exertions were made to fill 
the void, created by war in the West, witli the produc- 
tions of the East ; and, as a matter of fact, in the few 

’• Amold, Hitt, cf the Gotton Palmerston, vol. t. p. 210; for an 
Ftm^, pp. 297, 298. important debate on tho subject in 

■* For Bright's -wanimgs, Mr. the House of Commons, Hansard, 
Barnett Smith’s I4fe, toI. u. p. 86 , vol, dxvu. pp. 754-793. 
for Lord Pahnerston’s, Z^e <jfZoid 
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years wMch succeeded the outbreak of the war, India 
became the chief source of our supplies. But manu- 
facturers and operatives both disliked the new fibre. 
Indian cotton, they complained, was ‘ short in staple and 
harsh in quality.’ The operative ‘who lifted up his 
voice in chapel, and added to his pastor’s prayer for in- 
creased supphes of cotton, the rider, “ 0 Lord, but not 
Surats,” spoke the sentiments of both masters and 
hands.’ ^ He understood the situation much better than 
the historian who recorded the prayer, but who added 
in another passage that India will estabhsh a firm and 
abiding place among the cotton-exporting countries of 
the world ; ^ for while, in consequence of the war, the 
importation of Indian cotton was temporarily increased 
from some 200,000,000 lbs. to more than 600,000,000 
lbs. a year, since the war it has gradually shrunk to 
some 30,000,000 lbs The United States have regamed 
the predommant position which they occupied before 
the outbreak of hostilities ; and their only formidable 
competitor is found in Egypt, which under settled 
government and with the advantage of British capital 
is steadily increasing its output ® 

If men, however, were busying themselves with 
searching for fresh sources of supply, they were con- 
scious that the calamity of famine had cast a more press- 
ing and immediate duty upon them. Before the close 
of 1861, Mr. Ydliers, who fiUed the office of President 
of the Poor Law Board, sent" a circular to the various 
boards of guardians in the affected distiicts, explaining 
to them the machinery which was available for the 
occasion, and promising lus assistance in the discharge 

Ajoaold’e Mst. of the Cotton Egypt, 43,964,064 lbs In 1899 the 
Fcmme^ p, 165 figures were From tlie United 

aii5wZ,,p 829 States, 1,233,968,880 lbs., from 

** In 1860 the imports were* From India, 30,943,360 lbs , fern Egypt, 
the UnitedStates, 1,116, 890, 6081bs , 342,816,992 lbs. 

from India, 204,141,168 lbs. , ham 
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of their duties.^ In the summer of 1862 he despatched 
a competent commissioner, Mr. Farnall, to Lancashire, 
to inquire into the extent of the calamity, and to 
devise the best means of dealing with it ; and, as the 
Session advanced, he introduced a measure enabling 
the more distressed districts to obtain external help in 
the hour of their calamity. The Bill suffered much 
amendment in its passage through Pailiament ; but its 
underlying principle — the principle of the poor law — 
that each locality should provide for its own poor, 
was maintained. Wlien, however, the necessities of 
a parish weie very great, when, as it was ultimately 
decided, the expenditure on poor relief exceeded the 
produce of a 35. rate, the guardians of the poor 
were directed to charge the excess to the other 
parishes of the union ; when the charge on the union 
exceeded the produce of a 35. rate, the guardians were 
authorised, with the sanction of the Poor Law Boai-d, to 
spread the relief over a seiies of years by liorrowing 
money ; when the charge exceeded the produce of a 
65 . rate, the excess was to be thrown on the county.® 
The continuance of the catastrophe, however, (ion- 
vinced some men on either side of the House that more, 
heroic measures than the passing of the Union Belief 
Act in 1862, and its contuiuaiuje in 1863, would 
ultimately be necessary. Mr. Perrand, a politician who,, 
in other times, had gained, distinction by his advocacy 
of the Ten Hours Bill, asked the House,® in April 1863, 
to affirm that it was the duty of the Govemnient to 
consider what measures were necessary to ‘ relieve 

^ Arnold^fl Jliat, of the Cotton Villiers^s speoch m introducing his 
P 87. BUI, tbul, vol clxvui. p. 6B2 

“ The XJmon Belief Aid Act The vmous debates on tJie Bill are 
1862 IS the 26 & 26 Vict,, cap. scattered through the rest of the 
310, Important debates on the volume. 

distress m the manufacturing * Ibid, vol. cb.x pp 776-803. 
diatnctfl vrUl he found in Mansard, Bor Mr. Forrand, Amdd^s Ilxst, 
vol. ckvi. pp, 1490 and 1632. Mr. m Cotton Famine, p* 426. 
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tiie distress in the manufacturing districts, so that 
the people may no longer continue unemployed.’ In 
introducing his motion, Mr. Ferrand preferred a 
long iadictment against the abuses which, he thought, 
permeated the factory system, and hinted, rather than 
argued, that the true remedy for the crisis was the 
removal of a congested population to places where 
they could be absorbed in more profitable and more 
healthy industries. Mr Potter, the member for 
Carlisle, on the contrary, suggested that work might 
temporarily be found for the operatives in the neigh- 
bourhood of their own homes, and moved that a Eoyal 
Commission should be appointed to consider and 
report upon the best measures of rehef.^ Mr. Villiers, 
whose successful administration of his ojQBice had gained 
him general confidence, instead of taking the advice of 
either counsellor, decided on sendmg a gentleman of 
experience into the cotton districts to ascertain what 
pubhc works might be instantly entered upon ^ His 
proposal, supported by Colonel Wilson Patten,® whose 
, long services as member for Lancashire made him the 
spokesman of the county, was adopted ; and Mr. Eawlin- 
son, an engineer of exp)erience, who had the additional 
quahfication that he was a Lancashire man by birth, 
was selected for the inquiry. By his advice, the local 
authorities were encouraged to undertake certain works 
of public utihty, such as drainage, paving, road-making, 
and the construction of parks and pleasure grounds. 
The necessary powers were conferred on them by Parlia- 
ment ; and the Public Works Loan Commissioners were 
authorised to lend them a sum of 1,500,000? for the 
purpose 

1 Amold’s JSist qf ihe Cotton * i5ta.,p.464 The Public ‘Works 
Fatmne, p 808 Manufacturing Distncts Act (26 & 

* p 821. 27 Viet., cap, 70) is reprinted, ilnd., 

* Hansard, vM cIyx p 822. p. 684; see also Mr. Eawlinson’s 

Arnold’s Ht8t» Oif tTie Cotton very interesting report on its 
Famine, Y 428, successful -working, ibxd, p. 669, 
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The public efforts which were thus made to mitigate 
the effects of the disaster were nobly seconded by 
voluntary exertion. Nearly 2,000,000^ ^ were subscribed 
to support the operatives in the hour of their trial. 
Subscriptions flowed in from every portion of the Empire 
and from every part of the world. The foremost men 
in Lancashire devoted their time to the successful 
administration of the vast fund which was placed at 
their disposal The Central Executive Committee, on 
whom the chief burden fell, had as its president the 
ex-Prime Minister, Lord Derby, and as its honorary 
secretary Mr. John W Maclure. On none of the three 
occasions on which he was charged with the first place 
in the Government of this country, did Lord Derby do 
harder work, or render truer service, than on tliis com- 
mittee His voice was the most eloquent expression of 
the needs of the suffering operators ; he stimulated, by 
the generosity of his own subscription, the liberality 
of the public ; and he worked at his self-im])osed task 
with a constancy and an earnestness which would have 
done credit to a younger and a stronger man. 

If the people as a whole did their duty in the cn-isis, 
the opeiatives themselves behaved in a manner which 
deserved praise. Except for a leather serious riot at 
Staleybridge, and some disturbances at Preston, the 
districts which were the scene of such suffeiing remained 
peaceable and orderly throughout the months of trial. 
The operatives seemed to realise that the misfortunes 
were due to causes which the ruling classes could not 
control, and that the wealthier part of the nation was 

iFor tlie more important debates on on the cotton famine will be found 
Mr Bawlmson^s proposal, cf JKaw- in ParL Papers, 1862, yoh xlix. , 
sard, vol clxxi. pp, 1050 and 1490. 1868, vol bi. ; 1864, vol. lii ; 1865, 

An attempt was made by Mr vol xlvm.; and 1866, vol bci. 
Perrand, Qnd,, p. 1071, and eubse- ^ Of* Arnold, JSist qf the Cotton 
quently by Mr. Olulders, to divert Famine, p. 493, and Ool. Wilson 
the fund to emupration. ibid,, voL Patten’s speedimlZantfaEr^?, vol. ebex. 
clxxu. p, 749, The ofiicial reports p, 823, j 
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doing mucli to relieve tliem in tlieir misfortunes. 
Happily, too, tliougli tlie crisis continued acute, its 
severity was a little lessened after the spring of 1863 
The stocks of unmanufactured goods were slowly 
absorbed ; the supplies of raw cotton were gradually 
increased ; the pressure of pauperism was steadily 
diminished by the growing demand for labour ; and the 
manufacturing districts ultimately resumed the appear- 
ance of prosperity which they had worn before 1860 ^ 
In the record of a disaster, attention is naturally 
directed to the prevalent suffering ; but it should not 
be forgotten that even the cotton famine was attended 
with some advantages It did something to bridge 
the gulf which unfortunately separated class fiom 
class in manufacturing England. When famine first 
occurred, two nations confronted one another in Lanca- 
shire, almost as distinct in ideas and aspirations as in 
the days when Mr. Disraeli had selected a second title 
for ‘ Sybil.’ The two nations began to understand one 
another a little better during the years of misfortune. 
The rich learned to appreciate the sturdy qualities of 
their poorer neighbours ; the poor learned to value the 
work which their wealthier feUow-citizens were domg 
for them ; and a kindlier feeling was, in consequence, 
established between class and class 

The cotton famine — perhaps the most signal 
calamity which has ever fallen on manufacturing 
England — ^was the direct and almost immediate result 
of civil war in America. It would not have been sui- 
prising if it had produced a demand for the intervention 
of England in the struggle, or if Eing Cotton — as the 
Charleston merchant had expected — ^had supplied the 

^ The im^rts of cotton fell j&om four years the imports gradually 
IjSQOjQSSiToS lbs. in 1860 to recovered to rather more than 
628,978,296 lbs (only 809,000,000 1,877,000,000 lbs., or to almost pro- 

of which were retained for home cisely the quantity at which they 
consumption) m 1862. In the next had stood before the war 
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key wMcli had opened the Southern ports Happily, 
however, the good sense of the nation as a whole pre- 
vented an intervention which it would have been 
diffi cult for history on one side to justify, and posterity 
on the other side to forget; and the policy of this 
country, though occasionally open to criticism, was 
based throughout the war on a fii-m and consistent 
neutrality. 

Heutiality, it should be recollected, was not an easy 
policy for any Government to pursue- In the upper 
classes of society, feeling was generally enlisted in 
favour of the South, The Confederates weie struggling 
— so men thought — for the right to carry on their own 
concerns in their own way ; and they wei e conducting the 
struggle with a skill and a courage which, even at this 
distant time, command respect and excite admiration. 
The Federal Government of the North had not been 
conspicuous hi the past for any friendly consideration 
for this country; its leading representatives, in the 
beginning of the Civil Wai*, adopted a tone, in speaking 
of Great Britain, which was not calculated to conciliate 
a proud and sensitive people ; and many Englishmen, in 
and out of Pailiament, were disposed to consider that 
the gieat and growing republic of the western hemi- 
sphere was becoming too large and too powerful, and 
that the interests both of Europe and of Great Britain 
would be best served bydts disruption. The language 
of Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State in Mr. Lincoln’s 
Cabinet, furnished some justification of this feeling. Im- 
perfectly realising the greatness of the struggle in which 
his Government was embarked, he wrote despatches to 
the American Minister in London, threatening England 
with war if she acknowledged the Confederate States, 
or if she recognised their privateers as belligerents.^ 

’ B]iodeB,_ nut, <if the Vnited had told the Buhe of Newcastle, on 
StateSf vol, iu p. 428, Mr. Boward the occasion of his visit to the 
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If a less discreet man than Mr. Adams had filled the 
American Embassy in London, the flames which had 
burst out in Charleston might have been wafted across 
the Atlantic, and the Norli might have found herself 
involved in war, not merely with the Confederate States, 
but with the Western powers of Europe. 

Happily for the North, and still more happily for 
the future of the Anglo-Saxon race, the British Cabinet 
did not sufier itself to be disturbed by the despatches 
which Mr. Seward was writing to Mr Adams. It 
addressed itself to the problems wliich lay before it, 
without paying much heed to Mr. Seward’s threats 
Foremost among these problems was the critical ques- 
tion, how far it should recognise the existence of the 
Confederacy which Mr. Jefierson Davis was calling into 
being. News of the fall of Fort Sumter reached tlie 
Foreign Ofiice on the 30th of April, 1861.^ On the 
10th of May, Lord John Eussell knew that the Southern 
Confederacy had resolved on issumg letters of marque 
and that Mr. Lincoln had retahated by proclaiming the 
blockade of the Southern ports With this information 
before him, he obtamed the authority of the Cabinet for 
the issue of a proclamation enjoining neutrality on her 
Majesty’s subjects, and recogmsing the Confederate 
States as beUigerents.^ The North regarded this action 
as unfriendly, or at any rate, as premature ® And as. 


United States with, the Pnnce of 
Wales m 1860, that it was his in- 
tention to insult England when he 
had the opportunity of doing so 
Mr Adams, in relating the incident, 
adds that* the rema^ was made 
after dinner, and that Mr Seward 
was m the habit of indulgmg rather 
fireely at dinner. Life qf C, F 
Adams, 166,166 Such remarks, 
however, even when made after 
dinner, do not tend to a good undei- 
standing 

^ ParL Paipeis, 1862, ^ol. Ixvm, 
p 19. 


Ibid,, p 27. 

® Ml, Adamses word is * precipi- 
tate,’ ^ Ibid , p 34, Mr. Bn^t was 
of opinion that Lord John Eussell 
should have waited for the arrival 
of Mr Adams, who had just been 
^pointed to represent the United 
States in London, before issuing the 
proclamation (Mansard, vol cho^vii. 
p. 1621), and, as Lord John had 
informed Mx Dallas (Mr Adams’s 
predecessor) that ‘the coming of 
Mr Adams would doubtless be re- 
garded as the appropriate occasion for 
finally discussmg and determining ’ 
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ou the 1st of June, Lord John, in writing to the 
Admiralty, spoke of the contest as one which appeared ■ — . — ■ 
to be imminent, it is possible that the issue of the pro- 
clamation might have been postponed for a few days. 

But this is the very utmost which it is possible to 
admit ; and it is doubtful whether, with the mformation 
before the Administration, even this short delay would 
have been justifiable. For the action of the President 
had virtually forced the hands of the British Ministry. 

His proclamation, announcing the blockade of the 
Southern ports, necessitated the issue of some words of 
warning to British subjects, and it was difficult to issue 
any such warning without recognising the belligerent 
rights of the South. As Lord John Bussell said in the 
House of Commons, ‘A power or a community (call 
it which you will) which [is] at war with another, 
and which [covers] the sea with its cruisers, must 
either be acknowledged as a belligerent, or dealt 
with as a pirate ’ ^ It was the opmion, indeed, of 
the Lord Chancellor that the British Government had 
only one course to pursue : ‘ to regard the blockade as 
the exercise of a belligerent right ; and as belligerent 
rights caimot be confined to one party, but are neces- 
sarily exercised against somebody else, to recognise 
the existence of belhgerent rights on the part of both 
the combatants, and to declare her Majesty’s neutrality 
between them.’ ® In a speech which was by no means 


the attitude to be taken by Great 
Britain (Life of Q, F* Adams, p. 
168), he bad bimself encouraged 
the belief that nothing would be 
•done till after Mr Adamses arrival. 
It is feir, however, to add, that the 
issue of President Lincoln’s pro- 
clamation and the retaliatory action 
of the Confederate Government had 
•entirely altered the situation m 
which the promise had been given 
^ Mansard, voL clxu p. 1666, 
There are some interestmg debates 


on the blockade of the Southern 
ports, ibid, voh clxv. See espe- 
cially i)p. 1168-1280 and 1288- 
1243, and Sir R. Palmer’s (the 
Solicitor-General) speech, tbuL, 
p. 1209. Lord R. Cecil (afterwards 
Lord Salisbury) declared m these 
debates that me North could never 
be our sure friends. Ibid., p, 1229, 
For a calm commentary on Lord 
John Russell’s action, Bernard, 
tmlity cf Gh*eat Britain, j)p 122 sei/. 

^ Ibid., voh clvxviii. p. 70* 
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unfavourable to tbe Federal cause, Lord "Westbury said 
afterwards in 1868: ‘Mr. Seward issued a proclamation 
of blockade, and by that proclamation necessarily placed 
the Confederate States in the position of belhgerents, 
and all the other countries in the world in a position 
of neutrality.’ ^ No doubt it would have been an 
advantage to the North if the Southern cruisers could 
have been treated at the outset as pirates and not as 
privateers ; but neither the opinion of the civilised world 
nor the exigencies of the war would have made such a 
course practicable ‘ By the 4th of July [indeed] it became 
apparent to the Americans themselves that prisoners 
taken in battle must be exchanged, and the war, in 
other respects, conducted on the same principles as war 
with a foreign nation.’ The utmost, therefore, that can 
be said against Lord John Eussell and his colleagues is, 
that he had anticipated on the 16th of May a decision 
at which the North itself arrived on the 4th of July.® 
Thus, on this preliminary question, on which the 
first difference arose between the two countries, it is 
difficult to see how the British Government could have 
taken other action than that on which it resolved. But 
in the same year, in which this preliminary difference 
occurred, a much more serious incident disturbed the 
friendly relations of the two peoples. The Confederate 
Government decided on sending two of its citizens, 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, to Europe, to plead its cause at 
the Courts of London and Paris. The men who were 
selected for the position were strong advocates of the 
extreme views of the South. Mr, Mason had been the 

^ JSamardf vol cxoi. p. 348. Adams on the 21st of June See 

® Bhodes, Bkat of the UniM Pari PajperSf 1862, toL Ixvm p. 42. 
StateSf vol. lu, pp. 418, 428 Tor Of. also the remarkable dictum of 
the piOTose of the argument in the an American ju(^e (Dunlop) given 
text,IhaveusedMr lUiodes^s dates ; m the District Court of Columbia 
but, &om the very first, the North on the 19th of June, which sup- 
renamed from treati^ its prisoners ports Lord John EusseE’s view, 
as rebels, and Lord J] Eussell used Ib^d , p. 50, 
the argument in the text to Mr. 
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autlior of the Ihigitive Slave Law ; Mr, Slidell had been 
the chaijipioii of filibustering ; and the ‘Times,’ writiog 
after their liberation, declared that ‘ they were about the 
most worthless booty it was possible to extract from the 
jaws of the American Hon.’ ^ Miessrs, Miison and SHdell, 
however, had been members of the Senate of the ITnited 
States ; they were men of position and influence, and they 
were Hkely to speak with more weight than the gentlemen 
who had previously represented the Confederate States 
at St. James’s ® The new envoys embarked on a small 
steamer at Charleston, ran the blockade, and arrived 
safely at Cuba, There they took their passage on board 
a British mail steamer, the Trent, which was bound for 
England. On the day after she left Cuba, the Trent was 
stopped by an American man-of-war, whose commander, 
Captain Wilkes, sent an armed force on board the packet, 
and arrested Messrs. Mason and SHdell and their two 
secretaries.® When the news of their arrest reached the 


^ Times i lltli of January, 1862. 
Sir E. PhiUimoie, on the contrary, 
Avrites ' Mason fascinated me 
Ills fine head, large eyes, excellent 
manners, perfect English, and clear 
vigorous understondmg, made a 
deep impression Ilis political 
opinions are much those of a well- 
educated English peer ’ Diary, Isi 
of July, 18^. 

® These gentlemen, Messrs. Yancey 
Host and Mann, mtroduced them- 
selves to Lord Eussell on the 14th of 
August, 1861. They addressed •to 
him an elaborate protest on the in- 
efiective nature of the blochade. On 
the 30ih of November, Lord Eussell 
curtly leplied, deohning to hold any 
communication with them. DarL 
Facers relatinq to Amelia, 1862, 
voL Ixviii, pp, 63, 70, 105, and 111. 

* See Oapt, Williams's report, 
ihd., pt. 5, pp. 1 and 2. It is 
worm mentioning that, in 1780, 
Henry Laurens, who had been 
President of Congress of the re- 
volted colonies, was sent on a 
mission to the Hague ; and that the 


Ameiican packet in which he sailed 
was caiitured by an English cruiser 
off Newfoundland. Laurens was 
brought to London and thrown into 
the Tower. Of Lecky's Bxst, of 
JSnaland, voL iv. p 161, with the 
fuller account in Stanhope's Bxst* 
of England, vol vii. pp. 80, 81. 
Without attemptmg to defend the 
treatment of Laurens, which seemed 
to many of our ancestors unnecesaa- 
rUy harsh, it is dear that there was 
a broad distinction between the two 
cases, for Mr Laui^s was taJeon 
on an American ship, and, under 
international law, the capture of an 
ambassador on hostile sou is justifi- 
able ; while Messrs. Mason and Sli- 
ddl were taken from an English ship, 
and there is no power to sense an 
envoy on neutral territory Oaptam 
Wilkes, too, went out of his way to 
offend against international law. A 
belhgerent cruiser is entibled to stop 
a neutral vessel suspected to con- 
tain contraband of war j but he is 
bound to brmg her at once into port, 
in order that a duly constituted 
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States, it was received with a thrill of pleasure. The 
Secretary to the Navy formally congratulated Captain 
Wilkes ; the city of Boston entertained him at a public 
dinner ; the House of Representatives of Massachusetts 
accorded to him a vote of thanks , ^ and, when he entered 
the theatre at New York, ‘ the whole audience rose, as 
they might have done on the entrance of a great 
liberator of his country.’ ^ People seemed to imagine, 
with one of the generals of the United States army, that 
war with England would create the enthusiasm wliich 
war with the South had failed to excite, and kindle the 
spirit without which victory is impossible.^ 

In England, the arrest was regarded as an outrage. 
The Cabinet, meeting at once, declared that the 
occurrence was ‘ an act of violence, which was an affront 
to the British flag and a violation of international law.’ ^ 
It decided that it could not allow such an affront to the 
national honour to pass without full reparation, and, 
unfavourable as the season was for the movement 
of troops, it reinforced the garrison of Canada with 
a little army of from 14,000 to 15,000 men.® 

Those who are familiar with the history of mankind , 
and know how difficult it is for great and high-spirited 
nations to withdraw from positions which they have 
taken up, or to recede from demands which they have 

court may adjudicate on tLie seizure, for winch repaiation must at once 
A belligerent hae no right to take be demanded? JSiat qf the United 
the contiaband goods out of the States^ vol m p 526. I have pre- 
vessel fened to follow the words of ^e 

^ Hhodes, Mist, of the Umted despatch Americans now condemn 
States f vol. iu p 521, Oaptam "Wilkes's action quite as 

* Lord Palmeiston's words m strongly as Englishmen Mr. 
JSanaard. vol. ckv p 891 Adams writes * ^t is questionable 

® Bhodes, Mist, of the United .whether m modem times any naval 
States^ vol lu. p 522, note officer has ever l^en guilty of a more 

^ Lord Bussell's despatch m Farl ill-considered and Sioroughly un- 
JPapers^ 1862, vol. Ixvm pt v p 2 justifiable proceeding ' Life of 
Mr. Bhodes, following the Timea of AdamSy p 211. 
the 29th of ISTovembei, declares that ® The oYact number of the troops 
the Cabinet decided that the act of despatched was given in a debate on 
Oaptam Wilkes was ' a clear viola- the navy estimates (supplementary), 
tion of the law of nations, and one Sansardy vol, oHv. p. 890, 
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formulated, will be tbe first to ackuowledge bow peril- 
ously close to war tbe two representative peoples of tbe ^ 
Anglo-Saxon race bad by tbis time drifted. Fortunately, 
while tbe passions of the multitude were excited, the 
judgment of two men of high station remained cool ; 
for, on one side of the Atlantic, Mr. Lincoln bad, from 
tbe first, the wisdom to see that Captain Wilkes’s action 
could not be justified ; ^ and, on tbe other side, tbe 
Prince Consort bad tbe discretion to recommend that 
tbe despatch which the Government bad drawn up 
should be modified by tbe expression of a hope and a 
bebef that Captain Wilkes’s act was neither directed 
nor approved by the Government of tbe United States.® 

The Prince Consort’s interference has a special 
interest, because tbe alteration which be suggested 
in tbe despatch, constituted tbe last — as it formed 
perhaps tbe most important — service wliicb be ren- 
dered to tbis country and the Anglo-Saxon race. 

At tbe time at which be made the suggestion, be was 
already ill; before its effect was known, bis bfe bad 
ebbed away, and be bad died, a victim to the fever 
which is almost tbe creation of tbe nineteenth century, 
and to which be and bis race have shown themselves 
pecubarly susceptible. 

His wise counsel, given almost on bis death-bed, 
was happily tbe means of avertuig -war. Tbe American The 
Government gave up their prisoners ; their conduct in 
doing so was accepted as a sufficient apology ; and tbe 
incident, which bad threatened war, was happily 
closed. Yet, unfoi-tunately, though reparation was 
made, the wound, wliicb the making of it caused, 
continued to rankle. 

^ Sansai df vol o]x\’‘. p. 622, Of. liord Lyons^ on his own rosponsi- 
on the whole story, Lorn Selboime, hility, extended by twelve hours the 
jFaiTvily and JPevsonal MemorialSf tune allowed to the Goyemmont of 
yoL u* p, 889 seq the United States to give their reply, 

* I/ife qf Pnnce Co7i€ort, vol y. Sir E. Malet, Shiftim Somes, 
p 422. It ought to be added that p, 29. 
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We give the critturs back, John, 

*0os Abram thought ’twas right ; 

It wam’t your buUyin’ clack, John, 

Provoking us to fight. 

So sang Lowell, in the poem whicli begins — 

It doesn’t seem hardly right, John, 

When both my hands was full, 

To stump me to a fight, John, 

Your oousm, tu, John Bull. 

And undoubtedly Americans at the time thought 
that the demand was made with harsh insistence, and 
that it was enforced by unnecessary preparations for 
war. The same view was stated in this country by 
Mr. Bright.^ But even an American would hesitate to 
adopt it to-day. Every fair-mmded American, indeed, 
sees that the reception which had been accorded to 
Captain Wilkes, the thanks which had been given to 
him by a Cabinet Minister, justified the action which 
Lord Palmerston’s Ministry felt constrained to take in 
consequence of the arrest of Messrs. Shdell and Mason 
The feeling of resentment towards this country was not 
unnatural. The South, with no manufacturing capacity 
of its own, was driven to purchase both its cruisers and 
Its warlike stores abroad; and English manufacturers 
were perhaps only too glad to promote their own 
business, and at the same time assist a cause which 
commanded the warm sympathy of many Englishmen, 
by selling them what they required. In the poem 
which has just been quoted, Mr. Lowell complained 

You wonder why we’re hot, John 9 
Your mark wuz on the guns, 

The neutral guns, thet shot, John, 

Our brothers an’ our sons. 

And it was not only guns with which English 
manufacturers were supplying the Confederates; they 

^ Samard, vol. oLst. p. 880. 
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were providing them simultaneously with armed. 
cruisers. In March 1862, the Morida — or the ^ 

Oreto, as she was originally called — ^was built at 
Liverpool for the service of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, was suffered to sail for the Bahamas, and, though 
she was arrested at Nassau, was released by the 
Admiralty Court before which she was brought. It 
is usually safe to assume that the finding of a court 
should be respected untd it has been reversed ; but the 
decision of the Admiralty Court of the Bahamas can 
hardly be defended on this ground; for it was con- 
demned at Geneva by Sir Alexander Cockburn,^ an 
authority whose elaborate judgment on the whole case 
submitted to arbitration was ceitainly not tainted by 
any unfriendly disposition to tliis country ^ 

The case of the Florida, however, is foi gotten in 
the more important case which immediately followed it. oi the 
In June 1862, Mr. Adams, the American Minister in 
London, drew Lord EusseU’s attention to a vessel, which 
was bemg constructed by Messrs. Laird on the Mersey, 
which, he alleged, was obviously and notoriously 
intended for service in the Confederate cause, and 
which was nearing completion. Lord Bussell, at once, 
referred the papers to the Commissioners of Customs, 
who, after a week’s delay, — during wliich inquiries were 
being made at Liverpool — ^reported the opinion of their 
sohcitor that there was at present no sufficient ground 
to warrant the detention* of the vessel. This opinion 
was communicated by Lord Bussell to the American 

1 FarL Papers lelatmg to NortJi tutod court was onowHclxtlio British 
Ammca, Session 1878, vol Kxv. Government was bound to respect 
pt. 11 , p, 140 Tho opinions of the See Sir It. Polmor^s argument at 
o^er arbitrators in the cose of tho Genova, Favh Papers. 1878, vol. 

Florida will be foimd in tho same Ixxiy, p. 63, and especially p. 91 It 
paper, pt, i. pp. 18-84. is lair to acid, and Mr. Lowell would 

* It must, however, be recollected have been fairer if he hod remem- 
that though few people would now bered, that the North itself pur- 
hold that the findmg of the Ad- chased immense stores of ammu- 
miralty Court of the Bahamas was nition in this country during the 
right, the decision of a duly consti' war. 
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Iffinister, wlio, on the 22nd of July — dates now become 
of serious importance in the story — furnished Lord 
Eussell with some additional information respecting the 
character of the vessel ; supplementing it, on the 24th, 
with an opinion of an eminent counsel — ^Mr. OoUier, 
well known afterwards as a law officer and a judge — 
that it was the duty of the collector of customs at 
Liverpool to detain the vessel; that, if the Foreign 
Enlistment Act were not enforced on this occasion, it 
would be little better than a dead letter ; and that it 
deserved consideration whether, if the ship were allowed 
to escape, the Federal Government would not have 
serious grounds for remonstrance.^ 

Mr. Adams’s despatch, though dated the 24th, only 
reached Lord Eussell on Saturday, the 26th of July It 
was at once referred to the law officers At that time, 
it was the custom to send papers of this kind to the 
Queen’s Advocate Sir John Hardinge, who held this 
position in 1862, happened to be seized with a distress- 
ing malady, and the paper lay at his house from the 
Saturday to the following Monday evening. On the 
Monday evening, it was at last considered by the law 
officers, who advised the detention of the vessel. But, 
while these leisurely proceedings had been in progress, 
the bird had spread her wings and flown. Early in the 
morning of the 29th, the vessel Ho. 290, as she had 
previously been called, left the Mersey, ostensibly on a 
trial trip, and almost munedisftely began the career ot 
destruction which made her famous as the Alabama.^ 
American writers urge with some force that, in 
the circumstances which have thus been stated, the 
Alabama should not have been allowed to sail ; but it 

‘ ParZ. Fapers, Session 1863, Pa? Z Papers, 1873, vol. Ixxxv pt. ii. 
70 l. b^i. No. 3, p. 9. p. 36 sea. For the Tirhole story, 

“ Idfe of Lord P PwsseZZ, vol. u cf. Lord Selborne’s Fondly and 
p. 864. The decision of the orhi- Pmsonal MemoitaU, toL ii p. 4S0 
trators in the Alabama case is in seq 
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is fair to recollect that the right course for a neutral 
nation to pursue was not so clear in 1862 as it is now. 
The United States themselves had set a precedent in the 
case of the Independencia, a vessel which had left 
Baltimore for Buenos Ayres in 1822, armed with twelve 
guns, and loaded with munitions of war ; and this case 
went a long way to justify the negligence of the British 
Foreign Office ; for Judge Story, whose dicta on inter- 
national war command respect on both sides of the 
Atlantic, had said : 

‘The question as to the original illegal armament 
and outfit of the Independencia may be dismissed in 
a few words. It is apparent that, though equipped as 
a vessel of war, she was sent to Buenos Ayres on a 
commercial adventure. . . . But theie is notMng in 
our laws, or in the law of nations, that forbids our 
citizens from sending armed vessels, as well as munitions 
of war, to foreign ports for sale. It is a commercial 
adventure which no nation is bound to prohibit.’ 

In the forty years which had elapsed since 1822, 
the trend of public opinion had required a stricter 
observance of a neutral’s duty. But the trend of 
pubKc opinion is not always plain, either to the official 
or the legal intellect ; and Sir E. Palmer, speaking in 
1863 as Solicitor-General, argued that ‘the circum- 
stances disclosed in the (jase tried before Judge Story so 
far [i e. up to the 2Gth of July] were exactly the same as 
those which occurred in llie case of the Alabama ; and, 
in the absence of any further evidence, the seizure of 
that ship would have been altogether unwarrantable 
by law.’ ^ Without entirely adopting Sir E. Palmer’s 
opinion, it is fair to remember that the case of the 
Alabama turned essentially on the evidence. At what 
precise date were the British authorities in possession of 

^ Sir R, Palmer in Haneard^ vol, clxx, p. 61 j and cf* ibid , p, 48, for the 
case of the Independencia, 
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0^^ - evidence wMch would have justified her detention? 

■ — . — • Sir E. Palmer 'himself wrote that, ‘judged by the event, 
1860-64. error on the part of the 

Government not to send orders to the collector at Liver- 
pool to detain the Alabama during the interval between 
the 22nd of July and the receipt of the law officers’ 
opinion.’^ Lord EusseU in his old age admitted the 
same thing. He stated in one passage of his ‘ EecoUec- 
tions’ that he ought to have been satisfied with the 
opinion of Sir E. Collier ; and, in another passage, that 
the Alabama ought to have been detained in the 
interval during which he was waiting for the opinion of 
the law officers ; ^ and Sir A. Cockbum, who ultimately 
represented this country on the tribunal to which the 
whole matter was referred, has recorded that, on the 
21st of July, the collector of customs at Liverpool had 
sworn information in his possession which would have 
entitled him to detain the vessel ; and that, though he 
considered the collector justified in referring for instruc- 
tions to London on a matter of such importance, he 
had no doubt that, on the 25th, the Co m missioners of 
Customs ought to have ordered her detention.® The 
reader who will carefuUy compare these opinions will 
see that, whatever exduse the British Foreign Office may 
have had for its action, or its inaction, during the days 
which preceded the 26th of July, there was no justifica- 
tion for its neglect to detain tl^e vessel on that date. He 
will perhaps also understand why Lord Eussell, writing 
in 1863, spoke of the Alabama’s escape as ‘ a scandal ; ’ * 
and why, in the next case of importance which arose, 
he took a very difierent and more decided course to 
vindicate the neutrality of this country.® It is due to 

^ Lord Selbome^ Family and * Hansardf vol p. 989. 

Fersonal JifeTJwrtalSj vol ii, p, 423 ® For the case of these vessels^ 

Ijoid QelboruA. Family and JPersonal 
PP; 286, 407 . Memonala, vol u. p 447 seg ; JSan- 

\Farl Papers^ 1873, vol. Izxiv. said, vol clxxui. pp 427, 644, 966 ; 
pt. 11 , pp. 186, 190, Pari Papers, 1864, vol Ixu. p, 137 , 
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Lord Eussell to add that, when the mischief was done, 
he did his best to repair it He desired to issue 
instructions for the arrest of the Alabama in any 
colonial or British port to which she might proceed. 
But the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston, to whom he made 
this proposition, would not hear of its adoption. A 
large majority of its members sympathised with the 
South, and, in their hearts, rejoiced at the Alabama’s 
escape A writer, indeed, with good opportunities of 
information, declared, with some exaggeration, that 
‘ there was not one of her Majesty’s Ministers who was 
not ready to jump out of his sHn for joy when he heard 
of the escape of the Alabama.’ ^ 

It was this disposition on the part of the Cabinet to 
look witli favour on the cause of the South, wliich con- 
stituted the true grievance of the American people. 
They might have forgiven the neglect which enabled the 
Alabama to escape on the 29th, by not ordering her 
detention on the 26th, of July ; but they could neither 
forget nor forgive the fact that the British Cabinet and 
the British people were rejoicing at the error which had 
enabled her to spread her wings and lly away from the 
estuary in which she could have been easily arrested. 
The people of the North had assumed that their kins- 
men across the Atlantic would look with favour 
on their cause. Great Britain was the country of 
Wilberforce, of Buxton, of Clarkson, and of aU the 
abolitionists; it was the country which prided itself 
on having paid 20,000,000^. to tenumate slavery in its 
own dominions ; it was the country which had been 
foremost in endeavouring to stop the slave trade. Her 
antecedents, it was assumed, would enlist her sym- 
pathies with a people who were encountering the horrors 
of civil war for the purpose of putting down slavery. 

and ^6 Lift of Adame, pp. 307-344. p. 141 ; cf Life <f Lord John 
^ Mozleys J^emtniscenceSf vol. lU Mussell^ vol. u. p 867, no^6» 
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The ordinaxy American citizen could not believe that 
society in England would sympathise with a nation 
of slave owners, and that men of mark in politics, in 
literature, and in society, would openly express their 
belief in, their sympathy with, the South. 

The disappointment of the American citizen was not 
unnatural ; yet he might, perhaps, have recollected 
that there was some excuse for the attitude of England ; 
for the immediate issue on which war had been 
declared was not the abolition of slavery, but the 
maintenance of the Union; and, as the struggle pro- 
gressed, the language of American public men made it 
more and more plain that the North was fighting to. 
maintain the Union, and not to abolish slavery. In the 
month, which followed the escape of the Alabama, Mr. 
Lincoln himself declared, ‘ My paramount object is to 
save the Union, and is not either to save or to destroy 
slavery If I could save the Umon without freeing any 
slaves, I would do it ; and if I could save it by freeing 
all the slaves, I would do it ; and if I could save it by 
freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that.’ ^ 

When the President of the Eepublic was using such 
language, there was some excuse for an Englishman 
contending that the real object of the war was not the 
termination of slavery, but the forced subjection of 
the seceding States ; and on this point there was room 
for a difference of opinion among good men, and even 
among good friends of America ; for to many persons 
the cause of self-govemment might seem as sacred as 
the cause of union, and the friends of self-govern- 
ment might fairly argue that the South had as much 
right to secede from, as she had originally to join, the 
Union. 

The cause of the South, too, attracted the sympathy 

^ lUbiodes, Mut. qf the United fStateSf voL iv. p. 74, 
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wMcli mil always be felt for the weaker side. While 
human nature remains unchanged, the hearts of the 
many wiU always be drawn to those who are struggling 
against a superior force, and wiU throb with a quicker 
pulse when the courage of its citizens or the capacity 
of its chiefs obtains even a temporary advantage for the 
less powerful combatant. The rapid successes of the 
South in the earlier months of the war, the defeat of 
the North at BuU Eun in the summer of 1861, the 
long inaction of the army of the Potomac, under 
General McCleUan, in the winter of 1861-62, and the 
briUiant campaign of General Lee, in the summer of 
1862, strengthened this feeling. Men, who had official in- 
formation at their disposal, thought the ultimate victory 
of the South assured. Lord Eussell, speaking as Foreign 
Secretary, in March 1862, predicted that the war would 
be over in three months, and that the North would 
consent to a peaceful separation ; ^ and Mr Gladstone, 
unwarned by the failure of his coUeague’s prophecy, 
•declared, in the foUowing October, that * Jefferson Davis 
and other leaders of the South have made an army ; 
they are making, it appears, a navy ; and they have made 
what is more than either — they have made a nation.’ “ 
It was not whoUy unnatural that, when many men 
in England were sympathising with the South, and many 
other men were confident in their belief that she would 
prove the victor in the styuggle, some people should de- 
sire to anticipate the result by the direct action of this 
country In the Session of 1861, an influential member 
■of the House of Commons placed on the notice paper 
a motion for recognising the Confederate Government, 
which he only withdrew at the request of the Foreign 

^ Bmuard, toI. c1s.v p 1243, p, 79. The Times, in its report, 

* Ehodes, Exst of the UmteA gives the words os, ‘There could be 
States, vol. rv p. 889 Mr. Morley no doubt that Jefferson Davis had 
reports the speech m the same made a nation of the Sout^.’ Tmes, 
words. Lfe ^ Qladstone vol. u. 8th of October, 1862 
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Secretary and of other men. of position and influence in 
the House.^ A year later, in July 1862, Mr. Lindsay, 
who represented Sunderland, asked the House to aflirm 
that the time had come for mediation ; and, though he 
too was persuaded to withdraw his motion, the speech 
which he made, in introducing it, and the language of 
those who supported him, went far beyond the terms 
of his resolution. ‘ It was clear,’ so he said, ‘ that the 
South could not be conquered ; it was stiU more clear 
that [she] could never be brought back to the Union.’ ® 
Even Lord Palmerston, in speakmg to the motion, created 
the impression that he regarded it not as inexpedient, 
but as inopportune ^ 

If the British Government was creating by its 
language the impression that it had faith in the ultimate 
success of the South, and that it contemplated that the 
time might come when, by its own action, it might 
accelerate the result, the Emperor of the Erench was 
more impatient. France had her own reasons for 
desiring intervention The failure in the supply of 
cotton was producing distress in France as well as in 
England. But the Emperor, in addition, had another 
and more pressing reason for desiring to intervene. He 
was engaged in 1862 in a desperate adventure in 
Mexico ; ^ and, while the Government of the United 
States had, from the fii’st, looked with cold disapproval 
on the French expedition to that country, the Confede- 
rate Government was prepared to support it for the 
sake of obtaining French assistance for themselves. 
It so happened that, almost at the time at which 
Mr. Lindsay was proposing his motion, M. Thouvenel, 
the Foreign Minister of France, was pajdng a visit to 

Mir (afLerwaxds Sir William) leave to the responsible Government 
Gregory. Mansard^ vol clxiii. the task of judging wliat con be done, 
pp. 681, 762, when it con be done, and how it can 

» JECanBardf vol. clxviu. p 622 be done ' Ibid,, p. 678 
® He entreated the House ^ to ^ Vide x^fra, pp. 79 aeq 
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this country. The report ran that he had come over 
for the purpose of discussing with Lord Palmerston 
the propriety of jointly recogmsing the Government of 
the Oo^ederate States. We have M. Thouvenel’s own 
authority for saying that this was not so ; ^ but we have 
also his authority for adding that, while he was in 
London, he received a telegram from the Emperor, 
desiriag him to ascertain whether the British Govern- 
ment did not tliink that the time had come for recognis- 
ing the South.^ Prom the conversations which had 
already passed between him and the British Minister, 
and from the language which Lord Palmerston had held 
in Parliament, he judged it inexpedient to put the 
Emperor’s inquiry ® The almost continuous ill success 
of the Federal arms, however, gradually modified Lord 
Palmerston’s opinion In August, he acknowledged 
that there weie some advantages in recognising the 
South, not because he desired to constitute a new 
nation, but because he wished to put an end to the 
war ; ^ and, in September, he acknowledged that the 
time had come to consider whether ‘England and 
France might not address the contending parties, and 
recommend an arrangement upon the basis of separa- 
tion,’ and he communicated this opinion not only to 
his own colleagues, but to the Government of France.® 


^ M XhouTenel wrote to M 
Mercier, tlie French. Minister iit 
Washin^on’ 'Faurais 6t6 malreQU 
par Lora Palmerston et Lord John 
Itussell SI j'eusse i6ellement 6t6 h 
Londres remplir la mission one les 
joumanx m'ont attnbu6e/ le to 
mdnce the British Ministry to re- 
cognise the South, 24th of July, 
18o2, Ze Secret de VBmpereur. 
vol. li p. 849, 

3 ^Demandez au gouyemement 
anglais s'll ne oroit pas le moment 
Venn de reconnoitre le Sud,’ Ibid., 

p 862 

’ ‘ Notts avonedumouial’aTai)i.tage 


do ne poa lui avoir pos6 la question ^ 
Ibid 

^ ‘ En aout il disait quhl y anrait 
des r6ols avaniagea reconnaltre le 
Sud, non pas pour^ en faire nne 
nouvello nation, mais pour mettre 
ainsi fin ii la guerre/ p. 889, 

note. 

Life of Lord J. Russell, vol ii 
p, 860 ‘ n semble que le moment 

^proche on il sera i\. propos quo la 
France et VAngleterre oflrent leuis 
bons offices aux parties en lutte 
dons rAm6nque du Nord, en vue de 
la paix sur la case de la i^iaration’ 
Lord Palmerston to M Thouvenel,, 
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Thus, in September 1862, there seemed every 
probability that the Western powers of Europe, with 
or without the concurrence of Eussia,^ would agree in 
tendering their good offices to the combatants with the 
object of terminating the war The day was actually 
fixed for the meeting of the Cabinet which was 
intended to consider this proposal; but this momen- 
tous step had no sooner been taken, than news arrived 
which threw doubt on its expediency ; for the tide, 
which had been bearing the Confederate army to 
victory, began almost for the first time to turn G-eneral 
McClellan, who had been restored to the chief command 
on the Potomac, for once displayed activity and energy. 
Early in September he forced General Lee to withdraw 
from Maryland ; and later in the month he fought the 
stubborn and costly battle of Antietam Creek, which 
terminated for the time the Confederate advance. 
Encouraged by this success, Mr Lincoln decided on 
issuing a long-meditated proclamation declaring all the 
slaves in the United States free from the first of the 
following January.^ The news of these events could 
not but affect the views of the British Cabinet. They 
had reckoned on a continuance of Confederate suc- 
cesses ; and the tide of victory was for the moment 
stayed. The news affected stiU more strongly the 
opinion of the country ; for, with the issue of the 
proclamation, the character of the war was changed. 
‘War for the Union was abandoned ; war for the 
negro openly begun,’ said a prominent Northern Demo- 
crat.^ It was no longer possible for the ordinary 

26ih of Septenaljer, 1862 ; Le Secret meaauie of an exliauflted Govern- 
de VBfnpereur^ vol. u p. 4S2 ment ’ Rhodes, JBCisb, of the Umted 

L^eof LoidJohnMussellyVoLn, States^ 'vo\ iv p 72 But, after 
p 862. ^ General Lee^s retreat and Uie battle 

^ Mr Lincoln, pioposed this policy of Antietam, Mr Lincoln thought 
in July 1862 ; but ms Cabinet hesi- this ob;|ection no longer applied, and 
tated to issue the proclamation m issued the proclamation. 16«Z,p 161. 
a penod of defeat It would be ® Ibid , p. 226, 
viewed, so they feared as * the last 
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British citizen to close his eyes to the fact that the 
future of slavery was the great question, to be deter- 
mined by the issue of the war. 

Already, indeed, at the end of September, Lord 
QranviUe, who was in attendance on the Queen in Govem- 
Germany, wrote to protest against the alteration of the 
pohcy which the Government had hitherto followed; 
and Lord Eussell, in forwarding Lord Granville’s letter 
to Lord Palmerston, admitted that it contained matter 
for serious consideration. The apparent change in 
the fortunes of the war imbued Lord Palmerston with 
similar hesitation, and he decided that it would be wise 
to wait for ten days or a fortnight to see what the 
future had in store.^ The change in the Prime 
Minister’s intentions was not communicated, apparently, 
to the other members of the Government ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone, who had reason to believe that the Cabinet was 
about to meet to consider the expediency of mediation, 
made the speech at Newcastle, in which he declared 
that Mr. Jefferson Davis had made, or was making, a 
nation. This declaration was so inconvenient, that 
Lord Palmerston desired Sir G. 0. Lewis ® to take some 
public opportunity of replying to it; and when the 
Cabinet met towards the end of October, it was found 
that so many of its membei’s were opposed to media- 
tion, that the proposal fell tlirough. 

Another inconvenience resulted from the decision 
of the British Cabinet. On the day which preceded that 
on which the Cabinet sat, the French Emperor received 
Mr. Slidell, the Confederate envoy, at St. Cloud, and 


^ of Lord J. Htusell, vol. ii. 

pp. 862, 868. 

Lord Palmerston’s doubts were 
conveyed to Lord Russell on the 
2nd oi October, only hve days before 
the Newcastle speech. I am in- 
formed that Lord Palmerston sent 
for Sir G. 0. Lewis, and told him 


that if he (Sir George) did not reply 
to Mr Gladstone, it would be neces- 
sary for him to do so himself. No 
one, so far as I know, has noticed 
that Mr Gladstone, when he made 
his speech, had reason to suppose 
that he spoke the mind of Lord 
Palmerston. 
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0^ - told liim of his desire, with the help of England and 
^ — ' Eiissia, to effect a six months’ armistice between the 
1860-6i. jjQjjj^|3a_tants The decision of the British Cabinet made 
it impossible for him to give effect to his intention. 
Lord Eussell, indeed, in replying to the Emperor, 
argued that there was no reason to suppose that the 
Federal Government would accept the proposal, and 
that its refusal would make it more difficult to renew 
it at a future time ^ For the moment the Emperor 
accepted the rebuff, and abstained from further action. 
But the tide in the fortunes of the war again turned ; 
and in December General Burnside, who had succeeded 
to the command of the Federal army, sustained so 
crusliing a defeat at Fredericksburg that the American 
correspondent of a great English newspaper declared 
the day would be ‘ a memorable day to the historian 
of the Decline and Fall of the American Eepublic ; ’ * 
and Lord Derby, speaking with all the authority of 
leader of the Conservative party, predicted that ‘ the 
deavouis restoration of the XJnion, as it formerly existed, is the one 
mediade conclusion wHch is absolutely impossible ’ ® Encou- 
raged by the Confederate success, and misled, like the 
‘ Times ’ and Lord Derby, by the diffiiculties with which 
the Federal cause was surrounded,^ the Emperor, in 
February 1863, was tempted to do alone what hi the 
previous October he had wished to do in concert with 


^ Bhodes, HUt* of tTis UmteA 
States, vol iv pp S46, 877 Nuc- 
leon saw Mr. Midell on the SSnd 
of Octo'ber, and Lord Palmerston's 
Cabinet met on tbe 28rd 

* TtTnes, 18th of January, 1863 

3 BTansaieZ, vol. clxix p 26 

* The people in the North ceased 
to respond to the President's demand 
for men. Compulsory reomitmff m 
New York led to a not, which 
lasted four days, and which m blood 
and treasure was almost as costly 
as a battle. Rhodes, Htst, of the 


United States, vol iv p. 328 High 
bounties, the other device on which 
the Noith rehed for recruiting its 
armies, led to the crime of countei- 
jumpmg, or, in other words, cieated 
a set of knaves who enlisted to 
desert and enlist again. A man in 
AlbanyPenitentiory confessed to hai - 
mg ^jumped ' the bounty thirty-two 
tunes Ibid , p 431 The bounties 
in New York amounted to #677 for 
ordmary recruits, and to #777 for 
veteran soldiers Ibid,, p. 480. 
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Eussia and this country. His offer of friendly media- 
tion was met with a firm refusal/ and he did not ven- ■ — . — • 
ture to renew it. But he did not change his mind ; 
and a Eadical member of Parhament, Mr. Eoebuck, 
who, in June 1863, proposed the recognition of the 
South, declared that he had lately returned from Paris 
and from an interview with Napoleon; that the Em- 
peror’s feeling for the recognition of the South was 
stronger than ever ; that he was anxious to ascertain 
whether the British Government would join him in 
giving effect to his own views ; but that he was deter- 
mined to do nothing without the help of this country.® 

Mr Eoebuck’s motion led to no result. The debate 
upon it was adjourned, and, before it could be resumed, 
the course of events induced men on both sides of the 
House to deprecate its resumption. For the news 
wliich reached England from America spoke of a fresh 
invasion of the North by the Southern armies ; and the 
successful progress of General Lee seemed to indicate 
the possibihty of his being able to force a peace at the 
sword’s point on his reluctant opponent. The friends of 
the South in this country concluded that the end which 
they desired was about to be attained without inter- 
vention ; indeed, the ‘ Times ’ declared that ‘ there was 
very good reason for supposing that the North [could] 
not, at any rate for the present moment, collect a force 
sufficient to meet the vef-eran troops of General Lee.’ 

In these circumstances Mr. Eoebuck was persuaded to 
move the discharge of the order for the resumption of 
the debate, and the matter dropped.® It was well for 
this country that it did so ; for, three days after the 

^ Rhodes, Hist, of the United voL dxxii. p 559, Lord 

States^ voL iv pp 846, 348. Oompbell (son of the OhanceHor) 

® For Mr Roebuck’s speech, Haiv- had x>reviou8ly brov^ht the quoRLion 
aardf vol cIam pp. 1771, 1778 of recogmsing the South boToro the , 

Mjr. Lindsay’s confirmation of Mr, Lords Xbid , vol. clxix x) 1714. 

Roebuck^s acount of his interview ® T^mea, 4th of 1863 ; Xtan^ 
with Napoleon m. will be found, aard^ vol clxxii pp oM, 661. 
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debate on Mr. Eoebuck’s motion, tbe progress of the 
Confederate armies was checked at Gettysburg, and on 
the following day new hopes were raised in the North 
by the fall of Vicksburg, a victory which prepared the 
way for General Sherman’s campaign of 1864, and 
which revealed to his fellow-countrymen the capacity 
of the leader ^ who was destined to end the war. 

In fact, in the summer of 1863, the North gradually 
obtained one advantage which was destined to be 
decisive. In the earlier years of the war, the numerical 
superiority, which from the first it had enjoyed, had 
been practically redressed by the superiority of the 
Southern leaders The capacity of General Lee, the 
courage of General Stonewall Jackson, had turned the 
scale in favour of the Confederates ; for, though Mr. 
Lincoln had succeeded in collecting armies, he had 
failed in his search for a general. Most people now 
credit hnn with the dictum, ‘ Never swop horses while 
you are crossing a stream ; ’ ^ yet no man charged with 
the conduct of a war ever swopped horses so frequently 
as Mr. Lincoln. General McDowell was succeeded by 
General McCleEan; General McClellan by General 
Halleck ; General HaUeck by General McClellan ; General 
McClellan was superseded — ^his second supersession — ^by 
General Burnside, General Burnside by General Hooker, 
and General Hooker by General Meade With the soli- 
tary exception of General Meade s doubtful success at 
Gettysburg, every successive commander brought his 


^ Mr, Lincoln had previously 
noticed General Grant^s ahdity, 
and had told a deputation, who had 
asked him to remove General Grant 
because he was drinking, ^Just 
find out what particular [whisky] 
he uses, and I send a barrel to 
each of my other ^nerals.’ Adra-^ 
ham Imooln^ by J H Choate, p 57 
^ What Mr Lmcoln really said 
was, ' I do not allow myself to suppose 


that either the Convention or the 
League has concluded to decide that 
I am either the greatest or best man 
in America, but rather they ha\e 
concluded it is best not to swop 
horses while crossmg the rivei , and 
have foither concluded that I am 
not so poor a horse that they might 
not make a botch of it m trying to 
swop' Rhodes, Hist, of the XTmted 
States, vol iv p 470, 
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army little but disaster. G-eneral McDowell is associated 
with the defeat of the Fedeials at Bull Eun ; G-eneral Mc- 
Clellan’s first command with the retreat from Eichmond ; 
General Halleck saw the defeat of his two lieutenants, 
Generals Pope and McDowell. The initial success which 
General McClellan gained at Antietam Creek during his 
second command was lost by his subsequent defective 
strategy; General Burnside was beaten decisively at 
Fredericksburg; General Hooker at ChanceUorsviHe. 
But, in the summer of 1863, General Grant’s success 
at Yicksburg showed Mr Lincoln that he had at any 
rate one competent general at his disposal. Thence- 
forward, if no Northern commander displayed the 
eminent qualities of General Lee, the Northern armies 
in the east were led with resolution by General Grant, 
the Northern armies in tlie west were led with skill by 
General Sherman. 

It so happened, too, that at the time when the 
Northern armies were first entrusted to competent 
leaders General Lee had the great misfortune to lose his 
best and ablest lieutenant. General Jackson — General 
‘Stonewall’ Jackson, as he was called from his o-wn 
intrepid conduct^ — died, in the summer of 1803, from 
the effects of wounds which he had received at Chan- 
ceUorsviUe. The Confederates could have better spared 
ten thousand men His loss was sensibly felt in the 
hard fighting which marked the concluding months of 
the campaign. General tee himself thought that, with 
General Jackson’s help, he could have turned the battle 
of Gettysburg into a great Confederate victory ; ® and, 
in the desperate struggle which took place after 
Grant assumed the supreme command, the courage 

^ ‘Itook at Jackson! Tlxoro he voL hi. p. 447. The reader who 
atandshke a atone wall/ were the desiiesfurther information about tho 
words with which a Confederate intrepid leader, will find it in tho 
leader rallied his retreatmg troops late Colonel Henderson’s StoneioaU 
at the second battle of Bull Run. Jctekaon and the Cml War 
Rhodes, MiSt, of the United StateSf ® Ibul , vol. iv. p. 266 
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and capacity of General Jackson miglit have redressed 
the balance on many a hard-fought field. 

For the appointment of General Grant to the 
supreme command, and his assumption of the active 
command in the Eastern States, did not in the first 
instance check the tide of ill success which had hitherto 
followed the Federal leaders, and which had constituted 
so persistent and disastrous a drain on the resources 
of the North. Grant, indeed, displayed a resolution 
which no other Federal commander had shown, and 
which induced him to attack, and to attack again, 
without much regard for the cost of the onslaught. 
In the game of war, which he was plajrmg with Lee, 
he had the perspicacity to see that he could not meiely 
' afibrd to change pieces, but that he might throw away 
two pawns for every pawn of which he deprived 
his adversary. In other respects, if a civilian may be 
permitted to hint a doubt on such a subject, he dis- 
played inferior generalship, or generalsliip inferior 
to that of his great adversary. His passage of tlie 
Eapidan led to a series of bloody struggles in which the 
advantage was not with the Federals; and, though 
he declared in a memorable despatch that he pro- 
posed ‘to fight it out on this line if it takes aU 
summer,’ ^ the hideous extent of his losses — for 50,000 
men fell in a month^ — ^induced him to reconsider his 
declaration, to cross the Jame^, and to assail Eichmond 
from the south. But this movement only led to fresh 
disaster An attack on Petersburg, which covered 
Eichmond, was decisively defeated. The Northern 
troops were demoralised by the further loss inflicted on 
them ;® the Confederates were encouraged by the evident 
prostration of their opponents to attempt a fresh invasion 
of Maryland ; Washington was placed for a moment in a 

^ RJbiodes, BXat qf the United States, vol. iv p. 443 
a , p. 447. im., p. 490, 
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position of danger more serious even than that which it 
had experienced after the first battle of Bull Eun. Since ^ — -■ 

July 1863, indeed, there was no moment when the 
cause of the North seemed more desperate, the victory 
of the South more assured, than the summer of 1864. 

Yet the tide was about to turn, and to turn for the The ooi- 
last time. In August, Admiral Farragut, by a naval Ihe^coL 
victory at Mobile, completed the isolation of the South ; 
in September and October, General Sheridan, in a 
series of brilliant battles, drove the Confederates out of 
the Shenandoah Valley ; in November, General Sherman, 
resuming his march for Atlanta, pressed forward to 
Savann£di, and revealed by his progress the weakness 
of the Confederate cause ; and in the following spring 
Lee himself was driven back, and forced to lay down his 
arms. The war was virtually terminated. 

In the course and progress of this great struggle, 
perhaps the greatest struggle which has ever been 
concentrated in four years of history, reputations on 
either side were won and lost Sherman, Sheridan, 
Farragut, on the side of the Nortli, ‘Stonewall’ 

Jackson and Johnstone on the side of the South, dis- 
played the rare qualities which fit men for comniaud in 
war ; but the four men whose names will be pevma- 
nently associated with the struggle are those of Jeflerson the war. 
Davis and Lee, Grant and Tiucoln. 

Of the two Southern leaders, Jeflerson Davis will 
always be numbered among the rare company of the 
select who have shown themselves born rulers of 
men. The man who placed himself at the head of a 
few seceding States, who, notwithstanding inferiority of 
numbers and the disadvantages of isolation, organised 
society, and made victory, for four years, possible, 
will always command respect. Perhaps, too, it may 
ultimately be forgotten that the cause for which 
Jefferson Davis was fighting was a bad cause; that he 
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liimself was a typical representative of the men who had 
■ — . — • staked their all on slavery ; that if slavery be, as most 
people think, an unmitigated evil, he was the man 
who had deliberately proclaimed, ‘ Evil ! be thou my 
fiood.’ It is indeed true that, in words wHch Milton 

O ^ ' 

might have put into the mouth of Moloch, he asserted, 
‘ We are not fighting for slavery ; we are fighting for 
independence ; and that or extermination we will 
have.’ But the question of independence would not 
have been raised in 1860, if slavery had not been the 
stake for which the game was played. 

But, if admiration of Mr Jefferson Davis’s great 
qualities is tempered with regret at his opinions, no such 
qualification need stint our praise of General Lee. To 
him, at any rate, slavery was a moral and political evil ; 
the Union, a glorious bond, to which he was proud 
to belong; but the Union which he loved was one 
founded on freewiU, and not one compacted by force. 
If General Lee drew his sword with a reluctance which 
others did not share, he wielded it with a skiU which 
no other American displayed. With inferior forces at 
his command, with his inferiority increasing as the years 
rolled on, he proved, again and again, his superiority 
on the battle-field ; for he brought to the campaign not 
merely the wasting armies which the South could alone 
recruit, but the genius which triumphed over difficulty, 
and plucked success out of danger. 

In all that constitutes generalship. General Grant 
was inferior to General Lee. Bis greatest achievements 
— the capture of Fort Donelson and Yicksburg — were 
won against inferior commanders ; and, though in the 
end he wore down General Lee by a process of attrition, 
he never showed himself his equal in a single portion 
of the campaign. He was a man of blood and iron, 
whose nerves were unshaken by the effects of previous 
indulgence, or by the spectacle of the bloodshed 
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througli which he waded to ultimate victory. He 
set himself his task, knowing the cost that it would 
entail ; perhaps conscious — for it is his best excuse — that 
concentrated slaughter is, on the whole, less wasteful 
of life, less productive of suffering, than protracted 
warfare. 

The traveller who visits the XJinted States to-day, 
and sees at New York the splendid tomb which has 
been accorded to General Grant, or reads the account 
of its inauguration, may possibly conclude that the 
American of the present generation has placed General 
Grant on a pinnacle above Mr. Lincoln, and that he 
pays too much honour to the memory of the soldier ; 
or, at any rate, renders too scant homage to that of the 
statesman. Yet, peihaps, of all the men born to the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the nineteenth centuiy, Mr. Lincohi 
deserves the highest place in history. No man ever 
rose more quickly to the dignity of a great position. 
No man ever displayed more moderation in counsel, 
or more resolution in administration, or held a calmer 
or steadier course. Through the channel of difEculty 
and danger, he kept his rudder true. 

While he was in office, men frequently found fault 
with his conduct. They condemned his policy, they 
criticised his manners, they thought the quaint stories, 
with which in conversation he liked to divert attention 
from subjects winch he did not wish to discuss, were 
unworthy of his position ; and that his somewhat un- 
gainly and ill-dressed figure was unsuited to the atmo- 
sphere of courtly culture with which his predecessor 
had enveloped the White House. In Mr. Lincoln’s 
case, however, the apparel did not proclaim the man. 
Beneath that uncouth, neglected figure, there beat one 
of the truest and noblest hearts that ever warmed the 
breast of man or woman. His quaint stories at any 
rate served to show that the President could retain his 

VOL. H. F 
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0 ^ - humour in the hour of danger; while in his public 
— ^ — ' utterances he rose to a force of argument, and, as in his 
1860 . specch, to a dignity of language, which few 

of the great speakers on either side of the Atlantic have 
equalled, and perhaps none have surpassed ^ 

Amidst aU the difficulties and disasters of the Civil 
War, his resolution was never shaken, his courage never 
quailed From first to last, he was determined to fight 
on till the Union was preserved ; and the ultimate defeat 
of the Confederacy was due much more to his persist- 
ence than to the strategy of G-eneral Sherman or the 
sword of General Grant. Bold in execution, however, 
he was moderate in counsel ; and this country should 
remember with gratitude that, while other American 
citizens were covering Captain Wilkes with honour, the 
President had the good sense to regret the capture of 
the Confederate envoys 

If Mr. Lincoln was great in his life, he was, in one 
sense, fortunate m his death The horrid crime by 
which his career was terminated came at the most 
fitting moment ; for the assassination of the President 
followed closely on the surrender of tlie South, and 
the same week saw the virtual conclusion of the war 
and the death of the ruler under whose auspices the 
end had come. Bdstory hardly afibrds a parallel to 
this coincidence ; for it is the lot of most pubhc men 
to survive their reputation. ^ Pew indeed are they who 
have had the fortune to be struck down in the hour of 
their victory.® 

Thedis- The years which have rolled by since the great 
struggle was fought out, have done much to obliterate 

the war, 

I have ventured in this passage, that addresses of sorrow, indignation, 
descnhuig the chief heroes of the and sympathy were carried in both 
American Oivil War, to reproduce BEousesof Parhament onthenewsof 
a portion of on article which I con- President Lincoln’s assassination, 
tributed to the in Mansaid^ vol cIaaviu. x>P« 1319, 

January 1901, 1242. 

® It ought perhaps to be added 
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its traces. The man who visits the TTnited States to-day 
may have the good fortune to meet at the same dinner 
table the survivors of those who fought and who con- 
quered, and of those who fought and were defeated, 
in the Civil War., The sores which the war created 
have been partly healed by time; and the American 
citizen may include Lee and Jackson among the great 
children of the United States, just as every fair 
Englishman will venerate Washington as one of the 
chief heroes of his own race. One relic of the war, 
indeed, remains. The slave is gone, but the negro 
•survives. The white man shuns him, the white Woman 
shrinks from him ; but the heat, which is unfavourable 
to the white man, favours his growth. The negro is 
multiplying his species with a rapidity which excites 
alarm; in some States he is already predominant; 
and the time may apparently come when he may 
control the policy of whole States, and assert the 
superiority which his numbers are giving to him. 

These considerations, however, do not faU rightly 
within the compass of this work. But, perhaps, 
before finally leaving this short account of a great 
struggle, it may be permissible to add that one mark of 
it stiU survives and is likely to endure in the beautiful 
cemeteries which have been dedicated to those who fell 
in their country’s service. 

One of them, on the .field of Gettysburg, will be 
dear to Anglo-Saxons for aU time, because it inspired 
the famous twoTminutes’ speech which • is perhaps the 
most perfect, example in our language of what such a 
speech on such an occasion should be : 

‘Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on tliis continent a new nation, con- 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that 
aU men are created equal,’ so it begins. ‘It is for us 
the living to resolve,’ so it ends, ‘that these -dead 
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shall not have died in vain; that this nation undei* 
God shall have a new birth of freedom , and that 
government of the people by the people and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.’ 

Gettysburg, however, is comparatively remote from 
the path which the ordinary traveller follows in the 
United States , but in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Washington there is another cemetery, which per- 
haps the Anglo-Saxon may regard as one of the holiest 
and sublimest spots on the earth. Other nations, so 
he may reflect, have dedicated monuments or cathe- 
drals to their mighty dead. The democracy of the 
United States has consecrated its choicest spot to the 
memory of its common soldiers. They he there, in 
that cemetery at Arlington, in companies, in troops, 
in regiments, in brigades The endless rows of silent 
headstones, ranged in a regular order, as those who 
slumber beneath them were once ranged on the battle- 
field, testify to the extent of the loss, the greatness of 
the sacrifice 

The place itself in which they sleep is one of the 
most beautiful spots in the Eastern States. Prom the 
heights of Arlington the eye may travel over the broad 
waters of the Potomac to the city of distances, with its 
stately buildings, its noble column, and its leafy 
avenues. And the beauty of the prospect is not the 
only thing which charms t^e sense and interests the 
spectator ; for this Arlington, m which those who> 
died for the cause of the Union now sleep, was the 
home before the war of the great general who flung the 
weight of his sword into the other scale. In this very 
portico he may have wrestled with the plabTia of the 
flag which he loved, and of the State which he loved 
more. This Arlin^on is the outward and visible sign 
of the sacrifice which he made to what he thought his 
duty. 
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But the interest of the story does not end with the 
sacrifice of the general. Arlington, in the course of 
tJie war, was seized on account of the taxes upon it, 
which its owner neglected to pay, and its beautiful 
grounds were devoted to the burial of those who had 
fallen in the struggle ; but, after the conclusion of the 
war, the representatives of its former owner brought 
an action against the United States for the recovery 
of their property. The suit was decided in their 
favour, and the Government of the United States was 
obhged to buy what they had previously seized. Thus, 
while Arlington, in one sense, discloses the arbi- 
trary measures which were taken during the shock 
of arms, in another sense it testifies to that abiding 
sense of law and justice which is so firmly seated in 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The property which force had 
appropriated was restored by law.^ 


The victory of the Nortli did Jiot merely terminate 
the great American Civil War ; it abruptly ended 
another enterprise, iu which Napoleon m. had rashly 
engaged the iVench nation. He had committed himself 
to the task, which some men may be tempted to de- 
nounce as quixotic, and others may be disposed to 
condemn as unprincipled, of establishing a new empire 
on the shores of North America ; and the surrender of 
General Lee destroyed thq rule of Maximilian iiiMffidco 


^ The traveller should read the 
insonption m the entrance hall at 
■Warfbington, which records this most 
interestmg story : ^ Mrs Lee having 
died 1878, legil proceedings con- 
testmg the legEjiiy of the tax sales 
were instituted hy Geo. ‘Washington 
Oustis Lee, as heir under the wul of 
his grandfather, George Washington 
Parte Oustis. The cause was heard 
in the United States Circuit Court 
for the eastern district of Virginia, 
and verdict rendered in his favour, 


which upon appeal was affirmed by 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, 4th of De- 
cember, 1882. Congress, by Act of 
3rd of March, 18^, appropriated 
the sum of ^150,000 for the purchaso 
of this property, and on the 31st of 
March, 1888, George Washmgton 
Oustis Lee conveyed to the United 
States by deed the title of the pro- 
perty in question for the sumaiipro- 
priated.' 
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as effectually as it crushed the aspirations of the 
secessionists in the Southern States. 

Mexico, after achieving its independence in 1821, 
passed through a troubled history. It was the constant 
scene of civil war, and on one occasion, in 1848, was 
engaged in a disastrous foreign war with the United 
States, which cost it half a million square miles of 
territory, and left it with the disadvantage of a doubtful 
and disputed boundary External difficulties and internal 
complications inevitably produced financial embarrass- 
ment ; and, at the end of 1857, the country was the 
prey of two leaders, Miramou, who represented the 
Conservative or reactionary party, and who occupied 
Mexico, and Juarez, the leader of the Liberal or demo- 
cratic party, who ruled at Vera Cruz. Both parties were 
engaged in a furious civil war, which was conducted 
without mercy; and both pai'ties, equally insolvent, 
were equally unscrupulous in their exactions and in 
their government. 

If Mexico had simply been the home of the Mexicans 
themselves, Europe might have regarded with regret, 
but with indifference, its mtestine disorders. The 
wealth of the country, however, had attracted to its 
shores a large number of foreign adventurers. French, 
English, and Spanish merchants had settled in the State, 
with the object of enriching themselves by the develop- 
ment of its agricultural and ipineral resources. These 
adventurers became the alternate prey of both parties in 
the republic. They were subjected to arbitrary taxation 
and to personal violence. They naturally carried their 
complaints to their consuls, who as naturally referred 
their grievances to their respective Governments. These 
Governments, however, found it difficult to obtain 
justice for their subjects. France, indeed, sent a 
squadron across the Atlantic in 1838 and bombarded 
St Jean d’UUoa ; and France, Spam, and this country 
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negotiated treaties -wliicli were intended to secure 
redress for the evils of which their own suhiects com- ■ — — -- 

w 1860 — 

plained. It was comparatively easy to frame treaties of 
this kind; it was almost impossible to execute them. 

Who,' indeed, was the ruler who was to be held re- 
sponsible ? Was it Juarez at Vera Cruz, or Miramon at 
Mexico ? 

In September 1860 a new outrage brought matters 
to an issue. A considerable consigmnent of silver, the 
property chiefly of British subjects, was seized on its 
way to the coast, under orders from Juarez, by an officer of 
liigh rank in his aimy Two months later, in November, 
a force under Miramon’s oiders entered the British 
Embassy at Mexico, and seized some funds deposited 
for payment of interest, or arrears of interest, on Mexican 
securities Both parties gave the same excuse for their 
acts of violence ; both pleaded the necessities of their 
situation; both, in giving formal acknowledgments of 
their debt, offered the same remedy. Juarez offered to 
repay what he had taken when he had conquered 
Miramon ; Miramon professed himself equally ready to 
be honest when he had conquered Juarez.’- 

In a state of civil warfare in a seini-barbarous com- 
munity, there was hardly more respect for life than for 
property. Mi'. Layard, speaking as Under-Secretary of 
State in 1862, said, ‘He need scarcely remind the Housie 
that an Enghsh consul and a Erencli consul had been 
murdered ; that, after one victory, every officer taken 
— and they were fifty-three in number — ^was bar- 
barously put to death. And not only this, bxit the 

^ Correspondence reroeclniff Bri- But tlie wareliouae, from wliicli tlio 
tiali claams in Mexico, rarL Pajpers^ funds were extracted, boretlie "words, 

L861, Tol. Ixv. pp. 2 and 12, Be ‘Legacion de and the pad- 

la Qorce, KUt, au Second Bmpivef lock, by which its door was se- 
vol. IV pp. 6-12. It IS right to add, cure^ had attached to it the seal of 
that the house m which the outrage the Legation and the signature of 
occurred, was not in the actual oc- the British Consul, 
cupation of the British Legation 
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medical men, who had remained to attend on the 
'wounded, had been taken out and shot. Among them 
•was Dr. Duval, for whose murder compensation was 
demanded by the English Government.’ ^ The disorder 
was so great that the British Government despaii'ed of 
a remedy. Writing to Mr. Mathew, the British Consul 
at Mexico, Lord John Bussell complained that the 
representations and remonstrances of her Majesty’s 
Government were entirely disregarded ; that not a 
month passed but further outrages were committed, and 
further spoliations perpetrated upon British property. 
He added that, in these circumstances, her Majesty’s 
Government would best consult its o'wn dignity by •with- 
drawing her Majesty’s Legation from the capital of the 
republic ; and he accordingly directed Mr. Mathew to 
go to Jalapa, and there observe a strict neutrality.^ 

At last, at the end of 1860, civil warfare was 
temporarily terminated by the defeat of one of the 
parties to it Miramon, decisively beaten, fled from the 
country ; ^ and Juarez, left master of the situation, had the 
opportunity of putting his house in order and of satis- 
fying the claims of his foreign creditors. Juarez, how- 
ever, showed no eagerness in estabbshing settled govern- 
ment. Perhaps it is fair to add that it was easier to 
suggest in Pans or in London the establishment of order, 
than to efiect it in Mexico. The latest of Napoleon 
m.’s critics has, indeed, recorded liis opinion, that Juarez 
intended to be honest, and that if he had been left 
alone he probably would have restored the credit of his 


^ JSansard^ vol cUy. p 1274 
^ h.v p 1. 

It IS a pleasure to add that French 
historians are on this occasion full 
of praise of British diplomacy M, 
Ollivier, for example, talks oi Lord 
J Rush's excellent instructions, 
and ^eaks of Mr, Mathew as the 
only diplomatist who did not deceive 


his Government by false reports. 
Z^JEmpire LtbSral, vol. v. pp. 224- 
228 He says elsewhere that Lord 
John was imperturbably on the side 
of justice without indulging in his 
habitual pedantry. Ihid,, p. 406 
* Farl J^aperSi 1861, vol. Ixv. 
p. 46. 
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country.^ Wlietlier Juarez was unwilling or only unable 
to restore order, tbe old anarchy remained unrepressed ; 
and, in July 1861, a fresh act of rapine threw new light 
on the proceedings of the Mexicans . The sum, which 
had been accumulated at Vera Cruz to satisfy inter- 
national engagements, was appropriated to the necessities 
of the Government ; and a law was voted by Congress 
suspending for two years the payment of aU debts in- 
scribed in the treaties with foreigners. 

It was in these circumstances that the European 
Governments cliiefly interested, those of France, Spain, 
and Great Britain, met to consider the course winch 
they should pursue. The reports which they received 
from Mexico made it quite plain that neither the goods 
nor the persons of foreign residents were safe ; and — 
though a man who chooses to reside in a country which 
is not his own has no right to expect that the power 
of his own nation should be exerted to enforce pay- 
ment of loans which either he or his fellow-subjects at 
home have made — it is the interest, and perhaps tlie 
duty, of every civilised community to insist that its own 
subjects should everywhere receive adequate protection 
from the laws of the state which they have made their 
home. The measuies, to which a nation may resort to 
insure the safety of its own subjects abroad, may be 
governed by considerations of expediency ; but its right 
to adopt them can hardly beqnestionedby international 
jurists. The expediency of resorting to such meastuns 
must, however, be determined in each case by the sur- 
rounding circumstances, and in America it is largely 
affected by the universal recognition of the Monroe 
doctrine. In the earher years of the nineteenth 
century, the President of the United States, with the 
cordial concurrence of this countiy, had laid down the 
rule that the Government of the United States, while 
^ M, Ollivier vol. v. pp. 211-232. 
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scrupulously refiaming from interference m tlie political 
• affairs of the Old World, would not tolerate European 
intervention in the status of the New. The great 
transatlantic republic, which had become in the interval 
one of the leaduig powers of the world, had thus 
formally warned the statesmen of Europe that they 
would allow no aggression in America ; and the ‘ doc- 
trine ’ was so umversaUy accepted, that, if the 'United 
States had been at peace, no European nation would 
have ventured on an armed occupation of Mexican 
soil. In 1861, however, the people of the United 
States were rent in twain by the great civil struggle 
between the South and the North ; and, while most 
European statesmen were of opinion that, whatever 
might be the issue of the struggle, the Union could 
never be restored, many European statesmen, among 
whom Napoleon III. was prominent, were anxious to 
jirevent its restoration. Europe, therefore, in 1861, had 
an unusual opportunity before it. European countries 
could safely resort to expedients which at other times 
would have involved a rupture with the United States ; 
and the three Govermuents of France, Spain, and Great 
Britain were thus enabled to agree upon a convention, 
which was signed in London on the 3rd of October, 
1861, in which it was decided to require the Mexican 
authorities to provide effective protection to foreign 
residents, and to enforce compliance with the pecuniary 
stipulations of previous treaties "With these objects, 
the three Governments agreed to send sufficient forces 
to Mexico to seize and occupy several positions on its 
coasts By an additional article, the commanders of 
the allied forces were authorised to undertake such 
other operations as they might judge most expedient 
to realise the ends which were contemplated by the 
convention. 

The additional article was obviously susceptible of 
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various constructions. It practically remitted to the ohap. 
commanders of the allied forces a difference of opinion ' — r— ^ 
between the allies which they had not been able to 
resolve themselves This country, from first to last, 
while anxious to obtain protection for its subjects and 
the liquidation of all debts, desired to interfere as little 
as possible in the internal affairs of Mexico. But the 
views both of Spain and France were very different 
In the days of his exile, Napoleon had dreamed a dream 
about the New World, as he had dreamed so many 
dreams about the Old He had imagined the construe- The initial 

^ dlilQl 01IQ6 

tion of a vast canal, which might connect the waters of among the 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and on which a new Oon- 
stantinople might be raised near the borders of North 
America and South America just as the old Byzantium 
had been erected on the confines of Asia and Europe ^ 

He had unfolded his dream, in 1846, in a pamphlet. 

The circumstances of 1861 seemed to offer some 
opportunity for realising it. The Pacific and the 
Atlantic might still be united, but the first essential of 
success was the establishment of a settled government. 

The regeneration of Mexico was necessary, and Mexico^ 
could be regenerated best by conquest.^ 

The Emperor was so much impressed, or so much 
infatuated, with the prospect of realising one of his 
earlier dreams, that he directed his ambassador at 
London to sound the English Government on the 
subject, and he received a reply from Lord John 
Eussell which a French historian has admitted to have 
been eminently sagacious: the principle of non-inter- 
vention is the rule of our conduct, said Lord John. 

Wise as this rule is elsewhere, it is eminently so in 
Mexico, both having regard to the extent and the 
disordered state of the country, as well as to the 

^ Be la Gorce, Siat du Second JEhupire^ vol. iv p, 13 , and of. 
vol V p 236, * Be la Gorce^ vol. iv. p. 16. 
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position of the United States, always suspicious and 
awake The Spaniards moreover would be odious to 
the Mexican Liberals, the English to the Mexican 
Conservatives. In short, an attitude of abstention was 
tlie best for England, for Europe, and for Mexico itself.^ 

The attitude of Spain was more uncertain. She 
was distracted between a desire to recover some portion 
of the great empire which she had lost, and a fear that 
the expedition might ultimately work for the profit of 
France and not of herself This desire and this fear 
alternately coloured her policy. Her ambition induced 
her to take, in the first instance, a leading part in 
the expedition; her fears ultimately prompted her 
to withdraw from it. In consequence, she seemed 
alternately to favour the large views which prevailed 
at the Tuileries, and the more modest programme which 
was deemed sufficient at St. James’s. This hesitation on 
the part of Spain coloured the whole history of the 
expedition.® At the outset, she despatched a larger 
force than either of her allies ; in the event, she with- 
drew her troops and left France the task of carrying 
out her ambitious policy alone. 

The different views of the three powers found 
expression in the forces which they despatched to 
Mexico. Great Britain proimsed to send a small, 
squadron of two battle-ships and four frigates, and 
to land some 700 marines® under the command of a 
commodore. France proposed to despatch some 2,600 


1 JDe la Chrcef toL iv, p 21, and 
Correspondence respecting tlie.A^airs 
of Mexico, JPap^Sj 1862, yoI. 
Ixiv, p, 94 The IVench thought 
monarchy the only possible form of 
goyemment for a Latin lace M 
Thouvenel, -writing to the Comte de 
Flahault m September 1861, said 
'Oe gouveinement [im gouyeme- 
ment fort et raisonnable], pour les 
races latines surtout, est-il possible 


en dehors de la forme monarchique P 
Je ne le crois pas, et Ton m’assure 
que tons les gens honnStes et senses 
du Mexique sont de cet ayis ’ 
Le Secret de VSmpereuu vol ii. 

p 168 

® De la Qorce, JSist du Seco 7 id> 
JEmjptref vol. ly pp 2S-26 
^ Ibidf p. 29, and see Lord 
Hussell in Sdnaard, yol clxyu. 
p. 720 
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troops, and to place the command under an adimral, 
who was to he entrusted with full diplomatic powers. 
Spain determined to forward a Httle ai my of 6,000 men, 
and to give the command of this considerable force to 
General Prim, one of the foremost men in Spain, The 
leputationof the commander, his relations with Mexico, 
his knowledge of the language, and the force which was 
entrusted to him, all indicated that General Prun would 
play a leading part in the joint enterprise. The French 
Government was a httle disconcerted by rumours to 
this effect, and thought it necessary to contradict them 
in the ‘ Moniteur.’ ^ 

Towards the middle of January 1802, the allied 
forces were aU disembarked at Yera Cruz, the Mexicans 
abandoning the city on their approach. So far the 
expedition had proved successful. The allies weie 
firmly established in the chief port of the country 
They agreed on explaining, in a proclamation, the 
objects of the expedition. A long period of misgovein- 
ment — so in effect they said® — ^had necessitated the 
intervention of the allies. They had come, howevei, 

. with no thought of war, but to stretch out a hand of 
friendship to an allied nation. Tlieir only desire was 
the regeneration of Mexico and the re-establishment of 
good govermnent. 

Smooth words of this kind could not effect the 
main purpose of the expedition. The allies had come 
to extort redi-ess for the grievances of their fellow- 
countrymen, and diey proceeded accordingly to formu- 
late their pecuniary demands. The English claimed the 
punctual execution of treaties, repayment of the sums 
which had been purloined either on the passage to the 
coast or from the coffers of the British Embassy, and 
prompt payment of all debts actually proved, and of 
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’ De la Gorce, Mut. du Second JEmpii e, vol. iv. p. 30. 
^ Jlnd f pp 81*~33. 
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all other debts wbicli should afterwards be established. 
The Spaniards made a somewhat similar demand, and, 
in addition, required an apology for the expulsion 
of their ambassador. The French, on the contrary, 
claimed a lump sum of 12,000,000 piastres (about 
2,500,000^ ), and, in addition, the complete execution of 
the ‘ decker ’ contract. When this claim, the first part 
of winch could not be examined in detail, and the second 
part of which was both unexpected and surprising, was 
raised, Sir Charles Wyke, on the part of England, 
and General Prim, on the part of Spain, loudly objected 
to it They declared, between their teeth, that it was 
shameful.^ 

General Prim and Sir Charles Wyke had some 
leason for their denunciation of this claim Miramon, 
in 1856, in the height of his difficulties, had endeavoured 
to issue a loan of the nominal value of 3,000,000Z. 
He conceded the anangeinent to M. decker, a Swiss 
banker, established in Mexico, who, like other sharp 
financiers of the century, had obtained a reputation for 
his benevolence. The details of the loan need not be 
precisely stated. It is sufficient here to say that in 
1860, M, decker, who had stiU a large quantity of tlie 
bonds in hand, failed ; and that in the same year duarez 
defeated Miramon and cancelled tlie. decker contract 
It was difficult, at the first blush, to see what the allied 
armies had to do with a not veiy creditable financial 
transaction. 

It is true that the bonds, which decker had suc- 
ceeded in issumg, were held in Europe and largely in 
France, but the sum which they represented was 
comparatively triflmg, and the French themselves 

I am following a Frencli l^e\di,(^oxQQ^K%8t.duSe(K)ndJS)n^re^ 
authority on this account ; for, in vol iv. p 86 et seq , for succoed- 
reflecting on the conduct of foreign lug paragraph , and cn M Ollivier’s 
nations, I always prefer as far as account in \ oL 'v , 

possible to follow the lead of the his- pp 362, 866 
torians or critics of those nations 
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were unable, in tbe first instance, to understand the 
warmth with which their representative in Mexico 
and their Govermnent at home supported the decker 
contract Later on it was discovered that the Due de 
Momy, the half-brother of Napoleon, and the President 
of the French Legislature, had a corrupt interest in the 
transaction By an arrangement concluded with M. 
decker in 1861, the Duke was to receive 30 per cent of 
any profits arising from it. The support by the French 
Government of the decker contract, at any rate, con- 
tinued while the Duke lived ; it was completely with- 
drawn after his death.^ 

The demands which France thus formulated, and 
which shocked the representatives of this country and 
of Spain, indicated, at the very inception of the enter- 
prise, a difference between the allies The representa- 
tives of the allied poweis, moreover, were already in 
presence of a more serious difficulty : how were they to 
enforce the demands which they formulated ? ® Tlie 
Fench had hitherto beheved that their presence would 
be welcomed in Mexico ; that the friends of order would 
rally to their support, and iiige them to introduce a 
firm government, and perhaps monar<*hical institutions 


^ See De la Gorce, JSut du 
SecoTid e, \ ol i\ p 40. The 
Due de Momy was the son of Queen 
Hortense (the mother of Napoleon 
hy, as IS beheved, the Comte 
de Flahault, a man well known m 
England m the early part of hei 
Majesty’s reign Of Vitzthum, Stn 
Feteraburg and Londm, •vol u p. 8 
The Duke was the author of the 
coup Witat lie will perhaps 
hereafter be more widely recollected 
as the original of the Due de Mora 
in Daudet’s Nabob lie died m 
1865 It IS fair to add that M 
Ollivier, while declarmg that he is 
not able either to affirm or to deny 
the Due de Momy’s share in the 
transaction, says that the Emperor 
never took the Jecker loan mto 


consideration foi a single minute* 
Jj Empire Liberal, vol, u, p, 257 
* Lord It Montagu, m the House 
of Commons, in denouncing the 
alliance with Franco for the purpose 
of the Mexican War, declared that 
he had ' never before heard of a coa- 
lition to enforce pecuniary clauns. 
He never heard oi three ai’mies en- 
camped as cioditois on the soil of 
a bankiupt friend’ llama] d, vol, 
clxviu p, 362 Lord R. Montagu 
did not survive till 1902, or he 
might have seen his own political 
friends imitatmg the worst fbatiu’e 
in Lord J Russell’s Mexican policy 
without the prudence which enabled 
Lord John to escape with honour 
from a position of embarrassment. 
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under a European prince This expectation, which it 
had been easy enough to form in Europe, was rapidly 
destroyed in America. The French could not help 
acknowledging that Juarez, for the moment at any rate, 
was the only representative of Government in Mexico ; 
they could not help perceiving that the redress which 
they were instructed to obtain could only be exacted 
from the sole authority which represented the cause of 
Government ; they were driven, therefore, to negotiate 
with Juarez and his representatives. Negotiations, 
moreover, were necessary for another reason. It was 
already becoming evident that, whatever else happened, 
the troops could not remain at Yera Cruz Though the 
expedition had arrived in the most healthy period of 
the year, some hundreds of Spamards had already been 
invalided to Havana, and some hundreds of French 
were m hospital. If sickness prevailed m January and 
February, it was certain that the armies would melt 
away from fever if they remained on the coast during 
the rainy and unhealthy season which prevails from 
April to September. It was accordingly absolutely 
necessary, if the troops were to stay, to remove them to 
the higher and more healthy regions in the interior. 
The expedition, however, was hardly strong enough to 
penetrate into the interior of a hostile country, and it 
was therefore evident that, if it were to be moved, its 
transfer must be elTected by arrangement with the 
authorities of Mexico At tiie very outset, therefore, 
its commanders found themselves forced to negotiate 
with the representatives of Juarez, and they concluded 
with them the convention of La Soledad, which obtained 
its name from the little town near Yera Cruz at which 
it was signed. Under this convention the French 
were allowed to establish themselves at Tehuaca, the 
Spaniards at Orizaba and Cordova. A portion of Cordova 
was reserved for the British contingent, whose com- 
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manders, however, preferred to keep their men on board 
their vessels at sea 

In return for these concessions, the Juaristes suc- 
ceeded in obtaining considerable advantages They 
obtained a declaration from the allies that the Q-ovem- 
ment of Juarez possessed the necessary strength to 
insure itself against aU revolutionary changes, and they 
were allowed the right to fly the Mexican flag with the 
flags of the allies at Vera Oruz. The aUies — the French, 
at any rate — had come with the object of regenerating 
Mexico by substituting a firm, possibly a monarchical, 
government for the weak rule of Juarez ; and their 
first step had been to recognise the Government which 
it was their object to overtlirow. The allies had come 
to exact a debt from a debtor ; and they had been forced 
to sue for the hospitahty of the debtor while they were 
discussing the debt ^ 

In the meanwhile, if difficulties were already arising 
in Mexico, differences were plainly visible in Europe 
between the allied Courts Early in 1862, France de- 
termined to reinforce her contingent by sending some 
4,000 additional men The commanders of this force 
openly spoke of their being sent to found a monarchy in 
Mexico : they even mentioned the name of the monarch- 
designate — the Archduke Maximilian, the brother of 
the Emperor of Austria. Neither the French reinforce- 
ments, nor the propagation of these reports, tended to 
promote harmony among the allies The French, 
indeed, declared that the reinforcement was necessary 
to prevent a possible check to French arms ; ^ but the 


^ De la Gorce, B}i8t du Seconds 
JSmpire, vol iv pp 49, 60 Of 
Lord Kiissell’s statement m tlie 
House of Lords, Hammed jToI clxvu. 
pp 720,722 

* Privately tlie Prench admitted 
tliat theywiahed to place tliomsel'ves 
on an eq[uality with Spam ^ Les 

VOL II, 


Espagnols no'ns poraissent en tiam 
de n’en faire lour t^te ot de 
s’exalter un pen tro]) des rdminw- 
cences de Fernando Cortez II est 
n6oeasaire de rfitablir T^uilibio * 
M. ITiouvenel to Comte do Mahault, 
Le Secret de PJEhnpereur, vol, li. 

p. 226. 
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0 ^ - British, through Lord John Eussell, expressed their regret 
' — ■ — • in sharp terms, and added that nothing would induce them 
1860-64, increase their own force. Lord John Eussell more- 
• over addressed himself to the Courts of Paris, Vienna, 
Madrid for some explanation of the rumours about 
the Archduke’s nomination to the Mexican throne At 
Paris, M. Thouvenel assured Lord Cowley that the 
French Q-overmnent had entered into no negotiation with 
the Archduke on the subject.^ The rumours had 
their' origin in some Mexican emigrants, who had come 
to Europe with the object of securing some Austrian 
prince as the possible head of a jSbrm Government in 
Mexico. At Vienna, M de Eechberg used somewhat 
similar language. The Emperor of Austria, he added, 
would not listen to these overtures unless he was 
assured that his brother was invited to take the throne 
by the unanimous desire of the Mexicans themselves.® 
At Madrid, where the Spaniards were annoyed at the 
French reinforcements, which were obviously condemn- 
ing Spain to the second place in the joint expedition, 
Marshal O’Donnell, the Prime Minister, used stronger 
language.® He disapproved, he said, the notion of 
establishing a monarchy in Mexico ; he did not believe 
that, without extraneous support, it could stand a year ; 
and the countries which had the folly to support it 
would be involved in a perpetual straggle with all the 
republics of America, and especially with the United 
States. Lord John Eussell^ having thus ascertained 
the views both of Austria and of Spain, turned again to 
Paris. He was again assured that the French would 

^ M, Thouvenel, however, was pire \ p 248. 

already tallnng of the Archdake ® Corresp respecting the AlFairs 
Ma x i m il ia n as ^ la combmaison of Mexico, Pari Papers^ 1862, vol 
laquelle TEmpereur songe ' Ibid , Ixiv. pp 146, 147. 
p 226, andM OlLtvier admits that ** j&zd, pt u, pp. 8, 4, and 9, 
negotiations had taken place about and see De la Gorce, duSecmd 
Mammilian’s eventual candidature JEm^ire^ vol iv. pp, 61, 68. 
as early as September 1861, 
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not try to impose monarchy on Mexico , but it was 
easy to discern from M Thouvenel’s language that the 
[French Government would not be sorry to see the 
Mexicans themselves take steps to estabhsh monarchical 
institutions.^ 

If the alhes were already differing on the scope and 
objects of the expedition, the news which reached 
Europe from Mexico tended to increase these differ- 
ences. In London it was thought that the proclamation 
which the representatives of the allies had addressed to 
the people of Mexico went too far ; in Paris complaints 
were made that it did not go far enough. In London, 
Lord EusseU objected to the excessive demands ol 
France, and expressed a hope that the French Govern- 
ment would disapprove the claun for compensation for 
the Jecker loan. Li Paris, M. Thouvenel declared that 
the demands, which had been formulated on tlie spot, 
could not be revised in Paris without a more accurate 
knowledge of the details ; and, though he refrained 
from defending the Jecker contract, he reminded the 
British Ambassador that the bonds were largely held in 
France, and that many Frenchmen weie interested in 
them. All three powers, again, disliked the stipulations 
in the convention of La Soledad ; but, in London, 
Lord EusseU considered that, on the whole, he had no 
alternative but to approve what had been done ; in 
Paris, the Government, on the contrary, repudiated the 
convention, and publishecT its repudiation of it.^ Li 
Paris, M. BiUault was saying in the Chamber that the 
troops were probably already in the capiUtl ; in London, 
Lord EusseU was declaring that in no (jase would an 
EngUsh force advance into the interior, and that, if the 


^ Farl, 1862, toI, Ixiv tation, followed the example of iMs 

p* 108, country, and appiovod the conven-' 

“ 'EmU.QQYkTiQT^L'^JSjmireLibSral, tion, 
voLv.p 396. Spam, with Borne hesi- 
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health of the troops rendered it necessary, the British 
contingent -would he withdrawn to Bermuda ^ 

In the meanwliile, the reinforcements sent from 
Fiance, which were placed under the command of 
General de Loiencez, reached Vera Cruz Their arrival 
was disliked hy the British, whose instructions forbade 
them to embark on war ; and by the Spaniards, who 
saw themselves at once reduced from the first to the 
second place in the expedition. Unhappily, at the time at 
which General de Lorencez leached Vera Cruz, another 
and a more important personage landed at that poit. 
Among the Mexican emigrants who had made the 
acquamtance of the Emperor at Paris was a General 
Almonte, who was beheved to be the natural son of Count 
Morelos, one of the heroes of the War of Independence * 
General Almonte, who had filled many important offices 
in his o-mi country, was attached to the party of 
Miramon, and had been selected by him as liis repre- 
sentative ill Paris. The Emperor Uapoleoii had been 
attracted by the character and abihty of the man, and 
had been impressed by his assurance that the Conserva- 
tive party in Mexico enjoyed an influence which, with 
very httle extraneous support, might make it predomi- 
nant. Hapoleoii, therefore, determined to help General 
Almonte to return to Mexico, in the hope that liis 
presence in that country might hasten the Conservative 
reaction which was desired at Paris There was very 
httle doubt, therefore, that General Almonte came to 
Mexico -with the object of creating a movement which 
might immediately overthrow the Government of Juarez, 
and \vhich might ultimately secure the mstitution of a 
monarchy under a European prince But this pohey, 
however practicable it may have seemed when General 

^ He la Gorce, du 8ec(md been called Almonte because be was 
JEfinp^By voL iv. pp 64->66. earned for safety to tbe momitams— 

^ OUivier, JjBmpti e JOtddral, ‘ al monte ' — as a child, 
vol. y, p, He is said to have 
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AlTn nntp. left Europe, was obviously inconsistent witli 
tbe stipulations of tbe convention of La Soledad. The 
allies could not, at tbe same time, be under obligations 
to Juarez, and be plotting against bis authority They 
could not consistently allow Juarez to fly liis flag at 
Vera Cruz, and employ General Almonte to use every 
eflbrt to tear it down elsewhere. The Spaniards 
and the British strongly remonstiated against General 
Almonte’s presence ; and the Erench admiral felt his 
position so anomalous that he desired to take the ex- 
treme course of denouncing the treaty of La Soledad, 
of withdrawing from the advantageous positions which 
the treaty had secured to the troops, and of subse- 
quently regaining those positions by force, as the 
avowed and open enemy of the Government of which 
the treaty had made him the ally. General Almonte’s 
presence had, m fact, made it impossible to reconcile 
any longer either the views or the acts of the allies^ 

The British, at any rate, were determined to recognise 
the Government of Juarez ; the Erench were equally 
determined to subvert it The British consequently 
demanded that General Almonte should be sent away ; 
the Erench refused to withdraw tlieii* protection of him 
The British, therefoie, decided to send back then' force 
to Europe ; the Spaniards followed their example. Tlic 
British Government foiinaUy approved the action of 
its representatives in taking this course. The Spanish arawn. 
Government, witli some reluctance at abandoning an 
enterprise which it was at one time hoped might have 
restored to Spain the first and greatest of her trans- 
atlantic possessions, adopted the policy of Great Britain; 
and the Erench forces were left alone to cargr out the 
larger work which the Erench Government had from 
the first contemplated, and which, after llie amval of 
General Almonte, they could no longer disavow. 

With the withdrawal of the British contingent, the 
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interest of tins country in the Mexican expedition 
necessarily tenninated; but with its "withdrawal the 
policy of France was rapidly disclosed, and the inten- 
tion of her Emperor to reahse the dream of his youth, 
and to found a monarchy in Mexico, became more and 
more apparent 

The Emperor, it must be recollected, deceived by 
the reports which had been made to him by Mexican 
refugees in Pans, and which were confirmed by M. 
de Saliguy, his able but injudicious representative in 
Mexico, believed in the existence of a Conservative 
party desirous of establishing a firm monarchical 
Government. The convention of La Soledad had, in- 
deed, committed him to a recognition of Juarez ; but 
he marked his disapproved of the convention by re- 
calling the admiral, Jurien de la Giavi^re, who had 
signed it General de Lorencez, who was now en- 
trusted with the chief military command, was impreg- 
nated with the views which inspired the Emperor. 
From his arrival in the country, therefoie, the French, 
instead of supporting Juarez, openly worked for the 
victory of his antagonists. General Abnoute was 
allowed to organise a provisional Government, and 
war was obviously prepared. 

Pretexts for war could easily be found in a country 
which was in a state of disorganisation, and in which 
^eiilla bodies hovered round the French position or 
interfered with their communications The actual cause 
of war, however, was found in the arrangements^ which 
had been made for withdrawing from Tehuacan. The 
French were forced to leave behind them at Orizaba a 
considerable number of invalids. The Mexicans aflected 
to believe that the French had not merely left behind 
them men who were too ill to share the hardships of 

1 D® la Gtorce, Si»t, du Seoond Lajard’s speech m Manmd, vol. 
Empue, vol. iv. pp B7-66 ; of. Mr. olxviu. pp 863, 807. 
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the march, hut a certain detachment of troops for 
their protection. They called on the French, in per- 
emptory terms, to -withdra-w this detachment. General 
de Lorencez, on his part, treated the demand as a 
threat which compromised the safety of the troops in 
hospital, and countermanded the order for the retirement; 
and on the 20th of April, after a short engagement, he 
re-entered Orizaba^ It was no longer doubtful tliat 
the convention of La Soledad was torn up, and that the 
French were in Orizaba by the right of conquest The 
war had practically begun 

If the policy of France in provoking war was 
manifestly unwise, her rashness in undertaking it with tlie 
forces at General de Lorencez’ disposal was inexcusable. 
The area of Mexico is some 760,000 square miles ; and, 
for the conquest of this vast territory General de 
Lorencez had only a handful of 0,000 men at his dis- 
posal He felt, however, no doubt as to the sufficiency of 
his forces ‘ In race, in organisation, in discipline, and 
in morals,’ so he wrote, ‘ we are so far superior to the 
Mexicans that, with 6,000 soldiers at my disposal, I am 
master of Mexico ’ ^ Confident in the superiority of his 
troops, on the 4th of May he arrived at Puebla, which 
was held by a garrison of 12,000 men. His assault on 
the foUowmg day rudely destroyed his illusions. His 
httle army was almost decimated. General de Lorencez, 
learning wisdom from experience, and fearing to con- 
vert a defeat into a disaster, gave the order to withdraw, 
leaving the Mexican general to boast that he had 
defeated the first army in the world ® 

In the meanwhile, the French at home were viewing 
with some uneasiness the development of the Emperor’s 
policy It was no longer doubtful that they were 

1 De la Qorce, Siat, du Second * Tho French admit a loss of 600 
Mnptte, vol iv p 69 men out of 6,000 troops engagod. 

»i5»d,p70 Ibid., Ti. 76. 
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doomed to conduct alone an expedition wlncli tliey had 
commenced m association with tliis country and Spain. 
A small French force of some 6,000 men was isolated, 
5,000 miles away from home, in a comparatively un- 
known and hostile territory. The Government, indeed, 
endeavoured to reassure the country by inserting con- 
fident paragraphs in the press. ‘ Our troops,’ wrote the 
‘ Patrie ’ on the 1 st of June, ‘ are advancing triumphantly 
across Mexico Puebla has already pronounced in our 
favour ; Mexico will soon follow its example ’ This 
communication, however, was followed by a silence 
which again aroused a feehng of uneasmess ; and this 
feeling was confirmed on the 15th of June by a para- 
graph in the ‘ Momteur ’ acknowledging that the troops 
had been defeated and had retired from Puebla.^ 

The French Government took energetic steps to 
repair the defeat. The folly of waging war 5,000 miles 
away from home with a handful of troops was recog- 
nised ; and it was decided, at once, to despatch an 
army of 23,000 men to reinforce the French troops, and 
to place the chief command in the hands of General 
Forey, who had won distinction in Italy ^ Difficulties 
of transport necessarily created some delay in despatch- 
ing these rehiforcements ; and, though General Forey 
reached Mexico in the summer, he was not prepared 
to resume the offensive till the following February.^ 
In the imddle of Mai'ch the fVench were again before 
the walls of Puebla ; but the place, which had been 
strengthened in the interval, resisted for two months aU 
the efforts of the French to take it It only feU on the 

^ Be la Gorce, Mut du Secoiid Oudmot (Le 8eciet de VJSmpeicur, 
vol iv 77, vol. u p, 226), seeing that he Ixad 

^ Ibid , p. 82. General JPorey lost the confidence o± the Emperor, 
was fipecially instructed to cany demanded his recall, ^Lorencoz, 
out the policy of M de Saliguy, aprSa le ^ice-amiral Junen, 6tait 
VJEmpire Libiralf vol v p 409 la seconds victime du Mexique,’ 

® De la Gorce, JSist du ^cond De la Gorce, JElxat. du Sfioond 
Mnpire, pp, 80-96, Lorencez, who Empii e, vol iv x>» 91 
was the son-in-law of Marshal 
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19tli of May, after a relieving army under General 
Comonfort liad been defeated in a brilliant little battle 
by General Bazaine. More than 1,100 men had been 
killed or wounded in the course of the siege ; and per- 
haps this heavy loss was not the highest price which 
the [French paid for their success Bor, if the slow pro- 
gress of the siege gradually destroyed the confidence 
which had hitherto been felt in General Forey, General 
Bazaine’s brUhant victory had appai’ently demonstrated 
that there was at the least one officer in the French axiny 
who was fit to command. And this illusion remained 
unshattered for another seven years; it ultmiately 
induced the Emperor to entrust, in the hoar of Ins 
deepest necessity, the sole control of mihtary affiairs to 
the man who had distinguished himself in Mexico, and 
who was to be associated, at the close of his career, 
with the greatest military disaster which has ever 
befallen any modern nation ^ 

The fall of Puebla virtually closed the first part of 
the campaign. Juarez withdrew to more distant por- 
tions of the repubhc, and the French army encountered 
no resistance in its inarch on, or in its occupation of, 
the capital Once estabhshed at Mexico, General Forey 
hastened to form a provisional Government, at the head 
of which he placed General Almonte, and which at once 
decided to restore the monarchy, and to oiler the crown 
to the Archduke Maxinjilian.^ In taking this step 
General Forey undoubtedly carried out the ideas which 
had influenced the Emperor at the time of liis own de- 
parture from France ; but the Emperor’s views had been 

^ De la Gorce says of Genoral tlioii troops, tliat at tlie darkest hour 
Bazome, *que rarni6e pioclama of the siege General "Forey roeoivod 
non seulement officier distmgufi, a letter irom the Emperor announ- 
mais Y^iitahle homme de guerre, et cing that he had learned from a 
qu^elle salua d^s lors comme son certain source that the army would 
cheffutui.* Sistdu8e(widBri\^tre^ encounter no resistance either at 
\ ol, XV p, 104. So little idea had Puebla oi at Mexico Ibid,j p. 1 03. 
the French Mmistry of the difli- ^ Ibid , p. 109. 
culties to which they were sending 
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CHAP gradually altered as news had reached Paris of the long 
■ — . — • siege of Puebla. The qirixotic enterprise, which had 
1860-64. gQ gg^gy jjj 1861, was eating up men, material, 

and money in an unexpected and frightful fashion 
The Minister of War was urging the Emperor to avoid 
the expense and the risk of a third campaign : and the 
Emperoi, vibrating as usual fiom resolution to irreso- 
lution, was abandoning his old di’eams, and anxious 
to restrict his ambitious pohcy At the very moment, 
at which General Porey was obtaining the proclamation 
of a monarchy, he received a despatch from Paris 
urging him to endeavour to make terms with any 
authority in Mexico able to rally to the cause of order 
the parties among wliich the country was divided.^ 
Nor was this despatch the only evidence of the change 
in the Emperor’s views A change of measures was 
accompanied soon afterwards by a change of men. 
M de Saligny, who had hitherto represented Prance in 
Mexico, and who had been foremost in advocating the 
ambitious policy to wliich the Emperor had committed 
^^self, was recalled. General Porey, hardly less for- 
tians- tunate, had the satisfaction of receiving his marshal’s 

Gener^ baton. But the promotion only gilded his disgrace. 
Bazaine. He was desired to hand over the command to General 
Bazaine.^ ITo policy, no expedition — ^in so short a 
period — had ever destroyed so many reputations 
Admiral de la Graviere, Generjil Lorencez, M. de Saligny, 
General Porey — all four men had been the victims of 
an impossible policy 

The few first months of General Bazaine’s command 
were perhaps the most important in the history of the 
expedition. By rapid military movements he restored 
something like order to the country ; and General 
Almonte was able to boast that three-fourths of the 

De la Qorce, JSiat du Second Empire^ Yol. it. p. 111. 

8 , pp 111-113. 
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territory and four-fiffclis of the people were acquired to 
the Empire ^ The ‘ Moniteur ’ declared the pacification 
of Mexico to be complete No one, it added, talked 
any more of Juarez and his peiipatetic Government* 
Everything seemed prepared for the arrival of the new 
Emperor. 

The unhappy prince, who, from the first, had been 
destined for this position, was the second son of the 
Archduke Frederick Charles, and the brother of the 
Emperor of Austria. He had served with credit in the 
Austrian navy. He had presided, before the war of 
1869, over the Austrian province of Lombardy; and 
the Itahans almost openly declared that his liberal 
policy and his popular manueis were more formidable 
obstacles to the war of independence which they were 
meditating than the array of Austria or the fortresses 
of the Quadrilateral. His own conduct, therefore, 
seemed to qualify him for a great position His 
marriage, in 1857, with the daughter of Leopold of 
Belgium added another qualification. The character of 
Leopold, his conduct on his httle throne, and his close 
connection with the Royal Family of this country, in- 
spired a sincere desire for his prosperity and sucicess. 
In Austria, indeed, the Archduke’s friends had the 
prudence to bid him reflect before he embarked on a 
perilous enterprise Bi this country the public, wliile 
extending its friendship aud its sympathy, pointed out 
the grave difficulties which he wordd have to overcome ^ 
The Archduke, however, paid little or no attention to 
these warnings Weary of his own position, encouraged 
by his wife’s ambition, he accepted the offer which the 
Mexicans, or, to speak more accurately, a handful of 
the Mexicans, under French dictation, made him ; and 

^ De la Qorco, du Second ’ See to 320, .321, and 

Mnpite, Tol. IV p. 813. Timee, Ttli of October, 1808. 

* Ibid f p. 826 
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Emperor and liis wife landed on 
— tlie shores of their Empii'e.^ 

In the first instance, the progress of the new 
monarch afforded fair promise for his reign. Thanks 
to General Bazaine and the troops under his command, 
order had to some extent been established in the Empire. 
The Mexicans received their Sovereign with hope, and 
in some places with enthusiasm. The youth and the 
coui'tesy of Maximilian and his wife commended them 
to their new subjects. Maximihan, by his policy, 
endeavoured to rally to his support not only the 
Conservatives, who had called him to his throne, but 
the Liberals, who had been lutherto opposed to him , ^ 
and Uiioughout the lemaining months of 1864 every- 
thing seemed to point to the success of tlie enter- 
prise on which he had lashly embarked. Yet, from 
the first, difficulties which were in effect insuperable 
were causing anxiety to those who could look below the 
surface of the sti-eam The j epublican pai ty, though 
temporarily worsted, was not defeated. In the course 
of 1865 the Impeual troops were forced to withdraw 
from positions which they had temporarily occupied.® 
Einancial dif&culties crippled the military movements ; 
insurrection was not stamped out by the goodwdl of the 
new Sovereign ; and Maximilian was at last persuaded 
to proceed from concihation to severity, and to punish 
with death both the republicans, who maintained a 
guerilla waifare against liis authority, and their accom- 
plices.^ 


aetos- ^ still greater danger threatened the new Emphe. 
th^nited The TJuited States had looked from the first with dis- 
States. approbation at the inteiference of Erance on Ameiican 
soil. Before the expedition had been settled, the Govern- 
ment of the gi-eat republic had offered itself to redress 


' De la Horoe, JSut. du Second Mnpire, toI. ir p 334 
» Md , pp. 884-888. » litd., p. 341. * Md , pp. 349, 350, 366. 
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tlie financial complaints, wMch Europe was makinj^, 
ty taking over tlie Mexican debt on being assured a 
pm all addition to its own territoiy When tbis solu- 
tion was rejected, it bad refused to join the allies. Mr 
Seward, tbe Secretary of State, bad pointedly declared, 
when tbe affairs of Poland were under discussion, that, 
whatever syinpatbies bis Government might feel, it 
bad no wish to mix itself in European politics ; and 
he bad implied by bis answer that, if tbe United States 
abstained from intervention in Europe, it expected 
Europe to abstain from intervention in Ameiica Two 
American subjects, moreover, actually chartered a 
vessel in England, which landed arms and munitions 
on the Mexican coast for tbe service of Juarez; and, 
when tbe Government of Prance protested against tbis 
conduct, tbe American Minister m London approved 
and supported tbe irregular enterprise.^ In tbe begin- 
nmg of 1864, moreover, tbe House of Eepresentatives at 
Washington passed a resolution denouncing tbe esta- 
blishment of monarchy m Mexico; in tbe course of 
1866, Ameiican territory was openly used as a recruit- 
ing ground for tbe partisans of Juarez, and American 
authorities declared that it would requiie all tbe cavalry 
of Europe and America to prevent the incursion of 
armed bands from their own territory into Mexico.® 
During 1864 and tbe earlier part of 1865, indeed, tbe 
Government of tbe United States was not in a position 
to do more than display i^ disapproval of Maximilian’s 
attempt by proceedings of tliis character In April 
1866, however, Eicbmond was taken, General Lee was 
forced to capitulate, and the great Civil War, which 
bad desolated tbe repubbc, was terminated by tbe 
decisive victory of tbe North. At tbe moment, therefore, 
at which Maximilian’s difficulties were increasing, tbe 

^ De la Qorce, Hut du Second Umpire, vol iv. pp. 860, 361. 

* 864,867,368. 
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United States became free to act with more decision. 

. — Urom that moment their pohcy became more pro- 
nounced. They rejected with disdain a proposal of the 
Prench Government that they should recognise Maxi- 
An Amen- mihan, and they took the extreme course of sending a 
diplomatic agent to Mexico and of accrediting him to 

toJnaiez j^arez ^ 

In the meanwhile, the French people were becoming 
weary of an enterprise which was consuming the 
resom’ces of their country and biinging them neither 
profit nor glory The Emperor had fondly imagined 
that, when a settled Government had been esta- 
blished, Mexico would be able to support itself, and to 
repay the expenses which France had incurred in the 
establishment of a new einpiie ; but, instead of repaying 
the costs of France, Maximilian, in sore stress for money, 
was applying to Paris for pecuniary assistance Mexico 
was becoming a huge wen which was exhausting even 
the vast resources of the Fiench Empire The French 
Legislature, in reluctantly voting fui-ther supplies for the 
expenses of the expedition, was already demanding that 
it should be teiminated ; and, in the beginning of 1860, 
the French Government ‘ sadly and solemnly ’ decided 
The Em- on fixing the hour of retreat ^ The news that France 
Memco kad decided to withdraw came as a crushing surprise to 
the unfortunate prince whom she had selected for the 
Mexican throne Li the vain hope of averting disaster, 
his equally unfortunate wife decided on coming at once 
to Europe and pleading her husband’s cause. She 
arrived at an unhappy moment In the beginning of 
1866, before she left Mexico, her father, Leopold of 
Belgium, whose character and whose sagacity gave him 
an influence which the extent of liis dominions would 
not otherwise have secured to him, died. On her arrival 


De la Gorce, du 8eoo7id Empire, vol, iv. p. 370 
» Ibid,, p. 378. 
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she found that her brother-in-law, the Emperor of 
Austria, had suffered a crushing defeat at Sadowa, and 
was no longer in a position to lend her material aid. 
Her husband’s patron, the Emperor of the French, had 
fallen on times almost as evil The drain on his 
resources which Mexico had caused was preventing 
him from attempting decisive action on the Rhine ; 
and his counsellors, so far from being prepared for fresh 
enterprises in America, were regretting the part which 
their master had taken and which had crippled their 
resources Wherever she turned, the unfortunate Em- 
press found no piospect of assistance. The bubble 
empire, which Napoleon III. had blown into being, 
had burst 

The story was drawing rapidly to a close. The 
unhappy Empress, seeking help and finding none, (hs- 
tracted by her misfortunes, dismayed at her desertion, 
became insane. The loss of her reason at any rate 
saved this new Ophelia — who stiE awaits her Shake- 
speare^^ — from acquaintance with the full measure of 
her griefs Her husband, left behind in Mexico, awaited 
in despair the abandomneut of his cause by the monarch 
who had virtually placed him on the throne ; for 
Napoleon, in 1866, was almost as eager to desert, as 
in 1861 he had been anxious to promote, the cause of 
Maximilian. BLis imhtary advisers were telling him 
that the distant campaign had absorbed his resources, 
and prevented him from playing the part which policy 
required. His financial advisers were simultaneously 
entreating him to withdraw altogether, and to withdraw 
at once. With that strange indiscretion which fre- 
quently marked Napoleon’s diplomacy, he decided on 
sending a personal friend of his own, Q-eneral Oastel- 
nau, on a special mission to Mexico to hasten the 

The expression is M. de la Gorce’s, Hiat, du Second Jshnpire^ vol. 
p. 147. 
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witlidrawal, and if possible to persuade Maximilian to 
accompany the French troopsd General Oastelnau’s 
naission had this obvious inconvenience. It left Marshal 
Bazaine in command, and yet practically superseded 
him. The inconvenience -was so obvious that Marshal 
Randon, when he was informed of the appointment, 
said that, if he weie in Marshal Bazaine’s place, he 
would arrest General Castelnau on his arrival and send 
him back by the first boat to France.^ And the incon- 
venience was the more marked because, by the time of 
General Castehiau’s arrival, everything was apparently 
in tram for can-ying out Napoleon’s wishes. Marshal 
Bazaine had withdrawn his troops from the interior, 
and concentrated them on the coast. Maximilian him- 
self had left his capital, and had retired to Orizaba 
There he was evidently contemplating the abdication of 
his throne, and a return to Europe But, if his own 
inclinations weie slowly gravitating to the course 
which General Castelnau had been instructed to press 
on him, the very fact that General Castelnau advised it 
raised objections to its adoption. If Marshal Bazaine 
had been the most loyal of mankind, he could have 
hardly been expected to work vigorously to secure the 
success of the man who had superseded him. And 
Marshal Bazaine had strong inducements to delay 
Maximilian’s departure He had married a Mexican 
lady, who was expecting her confinement, and who 
could hardly be desirous at such a moment to quit 
the laud of her birth, and brave the discomforts of an 
Atlantic passage. Neither she nor her husband, more- 
over, could exchange without regret the first position 
in Mexico for no particulai position in Paris. Whether 
he was influenced by these reasons, or whether he was 
simply desirous to thwart General Castelnau, Marshal 

^ De la Gorce, Iliat. du Second JSmmre^ toI. iv, p. 99, 

3 96 
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Bazaine, wMle nominally supporting his colleague, 
privately pointed out to Maximilian all the dangers 
and losses of abdication ^ His hesitations came with 
more force because they were supported by advice 
which Mayimilian concurrently received from friends 
m Europe, who were of course unacquainted with the 
dangers of his position.^ At last, the unfortunate 
Emperor was persuaded to declare that he could not 
desert the trust which had been confided to him, till he 
had provided for the safety of his friends and the good^ 
government of his adopted country.® Such a decision 
postponed any possibility of his abdication for all time. 
At the begiiming of 1867, he returned to his capital : 
the French, in the sprmg of the same yeai, finally 
withdraw from the country ^ 

With the withdi’awal of the Fiench, the doom of the 
new Empire was sealed. The Emperor’s flag merely 
floated in isolated places, of which Mexico, Queretaro, 
Puebla, and Vera Cruz were the only towns of import- 
ance ® Throughout the rest of the countiy the authority 
of Juarez was practically supreme. The men under his 
orders were occupying eveiy position which the French 
had abandoned. If the Emperor remained at Mexico, 
it was evident that his own troops would gradually 
melt away, while those of his antagonist would gather 
strength Safety, so Maximihan was told, lay in 
action, not in inaction ; and accordingly, adopting this 
view, he left his capital,* and moved farther north to 
Queretaro. There it is possible that he might by vapid 
movements have struck and destroyed in detail the 

^ Be la Gorce, Mut (Ju Second Emperor pointing out the necessity 
JBmg^vre, vol. v p. 104 of ^dication, and that, when M. 

^ JOnd , p 105. Bano presented it to tiie Emperor, 

* Ibid., p. 108, Maximilian produced a private 

^ Ibtd , pp 117-123 M de la letter from the Marshal counselling 
Gorce says that Maishnl Bazaine as- him to remain, as the only possible 
sociated himself with General Cas- course of safety IM , p 114. 
telnau and M. Bano, the Minister of ® Ibid., p. 1§S. 
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bands of Juaristes which were slowly converging on 
him. He failed to do so, and, in a few weeks, was 
practically besieged Cut off ft ora the outer world, he 
held out with iminishing resources for two inontlis. 
He decided, in preference to surrender, to risk the 
chances of a sortie. But treason depiived him of the 
last resource which despair supplies to the brave The 
enemy, on the eve of the projected sortie, were intro- 
duced into Queretaro by one of his own olEcers, and 
Maximilian was forced to yield his sword to his enemy.^ 
The fate of the unfoi’tunate prince was already 
decided. Five years before, on the eve of the French 
occupation, Mexico, or such authorities as claimed to 
represent Mexico, had made death the penalty of invasion 
of her territory. This law, which had been condenmed 
as cruel when it passed, was revived in the case of 
Maximilian A military tribunal, consisting of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel and six captains, was created for his tiial. 
Before such judges the fate of the aec.used could not be 
doubtful. Maximilian, and two of his counsellors — 
Mirainon, the old rival of J uarez ; M<ijia, the most suc- 
cessful of his generals — were condemned to death ^ 
Europe was too far to make her voice lioai-d in favour 
of mercy. The United States, or their agents, were too 
slow in their remonstrances ; ^ and on the 19th of June 
the prince and his two comrades met their death on the 
hill oil which, a month before, the Archduke and Mdjia 
had surrendered their swords.* 

The death of Maximilian was regarded in contem- 
porary Europe as a murder. Histoiy, perhaps, may ulti- 
mately hesitate to apply to it so harsh a tenn, and may 
look upon it rather as a blunder than a crime. The 

^ De la Gorce, Mfit du Second New Orleoiis, instead of proceeding, 
Emp\re, yol v. p. 129. m accordance with, his instructions, 

® JM., pp. 181, 137, to Mexico. See the history of this 

® hlr Seward seems to have been gpisode, ibid ^ pp 13 6, 137 , and 
actuated by a genuine desire to save Executive I)o(mnent8f Washington, 
the prince ; but his agent lingered at 1868, yol. ii. pp. 411-419, 
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victory of Juarez liad been so complete, that he could 
have afforded to be magnammous, and at any rate could 
have avoided the mistake of converting the prisoner 
into the victim As a pure question, however, of right 
and wrong, it is difficult to deny that Maximilian only 
incuired the fate which is commojily awatded to un- 
successful usurpeis, and which he lumself had decreed 
should be reserved for those in aims against his 
authority. It is, perhaps, in the interest of the human 
family that the man, who assumes without authority 
the crown of a foreign country, should know that, in 
doing so, he risks his hfe on his ventuie, and that, 
should his venture fail, he may be called upon to pay 
the penalty Yet the haish statement of an unpalatable 
truth need not dry up our pity for the particular victim. 
Pity, indeed, is almost too mild a term to apply to the 
feeling which is excited in reading the story of Maximi- 
han His wife’s fate, his own death, are, after all, only 
movmg incidents m the tragedy. The central fact in it 
18 to be found in Paris, and not in Mexico — the true 
criimnal m the Tuileries, and not in Queretaio. The 
prince, who was shot in America, was the victim ; the 
Emperor, who survived at Pans, was the instigator of 
the crime 

And the shuttle of destiny was already weaving the 
warp of fate into the woof of Napoleon’s winding sheet. 
The dream, which the dreamer had dreamed, was dis- 
solved not only in Mexico, but in Europe. The Mexican 
enterprise had eaten up the resources of tlie Empire, 
and had deprived Napoleon of the power to exert his 
wiU nearer home. The crowd, indeed, who only recol- 
lected the past, still regarded hin;i. as the master oi'maiiy 
legions, tlie man on whose will the futuie of Eurojie 
depended ; men more intimately acquainted with 
politics were already perceiving that his power was 
waning, and that his own faith m his destiny was 
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yielding to circumstances Queretaro only added to the 
impression wliicli Gaeta had produced At Gaeta the 
Erench fleet had witnessed the siege which it had been 
j)owerless to aveit, and had ultimately afibrded an asylum 
to the last of the Neapolitan Bourbons At Queretaro, 
no Erench force had been present to sustain the cause 
of the puppet whom Napoleon had set up. But, while 
at Gaeta the presence of the Erench fleet could not 
conceal the fact that the consolidation of Italy had 
been effected in opposition to the Emperor’s wishes, 
at Queretaro the withdrawal of the Erench could not 
veil the knowledge that the death of Maximilian was 
the annihilation of Napoleon’s policy. 
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Tub deatli of Lord Palmerston, in the autumn of 18G5, 
was attended with, consequences far larger than those 
which usually ensue fiom the fall of one Miiuster and 
the rise of another In ordinaiy circumstances, indeed, 
the death of a statesman has small effect upon the 
course of affairs In the nineteenth century five Piime 
Ministers either died, or were incapacitated by fatal 
illness, while they stiUheld the reins of government ; yet, 
in four cases out of the five, the death of the men had 
httle or no effect on the policy of the country. The prin- 
ciples, by which Mr Pitt had been guided, were adopted 
by his successors. The efforts, which Mr Perceval had 
■made to crown tlie Penmsular campaign with victory, 
were continued under Lord Livei'pool. The struggle 
between the two sections of the Tory party, which had 
commenced undei Lord Liverpool, was resumed under 
Mr. Camiing. Mr. Canning’s own death, so far from 
checking his pohcy, was .succeeded by the liberation of 
Greece and the emancipation of the Eoinan Oathohc.s 
But if, in all these cases, the drift of opinion had proved 
stronger than any one man, an opposite result followed 
the death of Lord Palmeiston. The Piiiiie Minister, 
whose experience in office extended beyond that t>f any 
of his contemporaries, had succeeded by his mere pre- 
sence m the Council Chamber in aiTesting the reforms 
which, but for him, would undoubtedly have swept on 
their course. The rule of the middle classes, whidi the 
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first Eeform Act liad estoblished, had been preseived 
tlirougli his dislike of orgamc change The bells, wluch 
announced liis death, sounded the knell of the ten-pound 
householder 

Toi inoie than thiity years, the ten-pound house- 
holder had been the dominating factor in Biitisli politics. 
His will had decided elections, and had made anduimiade 
Ministries The countiy owed much to the manner in 
which he had used tlie powei which had been entrinsted 
to him With his consent self-govei mnent and reform 
had been introduced into municipal England ; the 
shackles with wliich commerce had been fettered had 
been removed ; and, if the conduct of affairs had not 
been conducted by the people for the people, economical 
administralion had promoted the prosperity of all 
classes. The ten-jioiind householdei , m fact, hadunbued 
the jiersons who earned on the government of the 
coimtry with lus own opinions and his own virtues 
Without any elaborate knowledge of the principles of 
government, which had been laid down by Adam Smith 
and Jeremy Bentham, he had tacitly accepted the 
conclusions of these men. Enjoying few privileges 
himself, he had been ready to curtail the advantages 
which the uppei classes, whether in CShui-ch or State, 
still retained. Conscious of the keen struggle for exist- 
ence, which deprived his life of colour and enjoyment, 
he liad been equally ready to ..do something to help the 
striigghng poor below him. Eor the rest, his own suc- 
cess depended on peace abroad and economy at home ; 
and peace and economy became the chief objects of his 
desire, the chief ends of his rule 

To these virtues the ten-pound householdei joined 
one great defect He was deficient in imagmation In- 
tent on his private and his public ledger, he had neither 
the taste nor the tune to extend his horizon He did 
not pause to think of the responsibilities and oppor- 
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tunities of a wide and growing empire So fai as he chap. 
thought on the subject at all, he deplored the expansion ^ ^ _ 
of his race The colonies of England, in his view, were 
imposing burdens on the mother countiy which she 
could lU afford to hear. The example of the Emted 
States in the eighteenth century, the troubles m Canada 
in the nineteenth century, convinced him that they 
would not permanently consent to remain in nominal 
subjection to Great Britain. With the dogged deteiiin- 
nation of the Briton, indeed, he was prepared to cany 
on the work which his ancestors had thrown on him. 

For good 01 for evil, the plough had been placed in 
his hands, and it had to be driven to the end of the 
fuiTow But to the ten-pound householder the fact 
was the som'ce of regret rather than of pride. The 
feelmgs with which he faced his task weie those less of 
hope than of despair 

The burden of foreign pohcy was as uncongenial to 
the ten-pound householder as the buiden of colonial 
government He saw plaiidy — ^inuch more plainly than 
his successors — that the first interest of this country 
was the interest of peace, and that nothing interfered 
so rudely with national progress as the outbieak of 
wai The details of foreign pohcy were, he fancied, 
beyond his own coiiti ol ; but he had an instinctive 
perception that peace was to be preserved by a policy 
of strict non-intervention^ There was no occasion for 
interference in the affairs of other nations. The iis(* 
and fall of dynasties on the Continent had no effect on 
the prosperity of England. Provided that Manchester 
could find an adequate market for its cottons, York- 
shire for its wools, or Birmingham for its hardware, it 
mattered little whether a Napoleon or a Bourbon sat 
on the throne of Prance, or whether Prussia oi Austria 
held predominance in Germany. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the ten-pound 
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lioiiseliolder was so coastantly intent on Ins own ledgers 
as to be incapable of enthusiasm. He bad shown in tlie 
thirties that he could part even with his money for the 
sake of freeing the slave. He had shown in the forties 
that he could be temporarily excited by a panic dread 
of foreign invasion. He had shown in the fifties that he 
was prepared to pour out blood and treasure in a cause 
in which he thought himself right, and in which he 
imagined that his country had a real interest He had 
shown in the sixties that his sympathies could be strongly 
excited in favour of Italians struggling for independ- 
ence and of Danes strugglmg against aggression. The 
Indian Mutiny had only accentuated the lesson, whidi 
the wars of Lord Auckland and Lord DaUiousie had 
taught, that, however much the ten-pound householder 
regretted the responsibilities of Einpiie, he was not pre- 
pared to cede one inch of teiiitory which his ances- 
tors had conferred on him. As a distinguished novelist 
said to a great statesman, ‘ Neither the Enghsh public 
nor the English Parliament hkes any policy that gives 
anything up.’ ^ 

It was a singular circumstance that the rule of the 
ten-pound householder should have culminated in the 
Ad m inistration of Lord Palmerston. Lord Palmerston 
represented die temporary entliusiasms much more 
accurately than the ordinary opinions of the middle 
classes ; Lord Palmerston’s oj^iinions, in fact, had been 
formed before the ten-pound householder had been 
invented Born in the eighteenth century, introduced 
into high office before the first decade of the nineteenth 
century was completed. Lord Palmerston was more m 
accord with the opinion of the upper classes, who had 
governed England before 1832, than with the ideas 
which the middle classes had introduced into Govern- 
ment after that date. Lord Pahnerston had preserved 

^ Moxley, liife of Qladstonej vol i p, 016 . 
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the rule of the ten-pound householder for a dozen years, 
and Lord Palmerston had less sympathy with him than 
almost any other public man 

With Lord Palmerston, a whole generation of states- 
men practically disappeared. Till his death, in 1866, 
the country had continuously been governed by men 
who had been born in the eighteenth century. For a 
short time after his death, it was nominally governed by 
Lord EusseU and Lord Derby, both of whom had been 
bom before the niueteenth century began. But power 
virtually passed, on Lord Palmerston’s death, into the 
hands of the two men who held the foremost positions 
•on either side of the House of Commons. The interest 
in British pohtics, thenceforward, depended on the 
rivalry of these two statesmen. Tliey engrossed the 
attention of the public ; they dominated the policy of 
their parties ; they stood almost alone, on the eminences 
which their abilities had erected, amid the inferior or 
less ambitious men who surrounded tliem. 

Ho two men ever presented a sharper contrast 
Mr. Disraeli, the elder of the two, was by birth a Jew ; 
he was not baptised tiU he had entered his teens. The 
son of a distinguished man of letters, he said of himself 
that he was born in a libraiy ; and he began life with- 
out the advantages which trainmg in a great public 
school and a great university has conferred on so many 
public men. His earliest successes were achieved in 
literature ; his romancef , to this day, probably supply the 
best key to his political opinions ; and, extravagant and 
even vulgar as many of them are, they indicate on eveiy 
page the ambitious views of their author. ‘ Books 
written by boys,’ however, as he has himself reminded ns, 
‘ which pretend to give a picture of manners and to deal 
m knowledge of human nature, must be aiTected. . 

Of such circumstances exaggemtion is a necessaiy con- 
sequence, and a false taste accompanies exaggeration ’ 
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. . from that upper middle class which had already 

1866. given Sir Roheit Peel to the countiy He had distm- 
guished lumself as a boy at Eton, and still more greatly 
as an undergiaduate at Oxford ; and he had been intro- 
duced into Parliament — ahnost as soon as he was of age 
— through the influence of a gi'eat nobleman In the 
thirties everything indicated that Mr Gladstone, nurtured 
in a Conservative atmosphere at home, at school, and 
at college, would rise to a high place, perhaps the highest 
place, in the Toiy party Ho one could have foreseen 
tliat his rival, who was seeking testimonials from Mi*. 
Hume and Mr O’Connell, would attain any position of 
tiust ; or would, at any rate, attain any position of trust 
in the Tory camp 

It is ungenerous and illogical to condemn incon- 
sistency in a statesman In an age of progress, ideas 
necessarily undergo modification, and it is unfair tO’ 
expect, when change is the characteristic of every- 
tlung, that the statesman alone should rigidly maintain 
the views with which he conmienced his career Both 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr Disraeli largely modified their 
original opinions ; but there is a broad diflerence 
between the changes which Mr Gladstone underwent, 
and the changes tlirough which Mr Disraeh passed 
Except from 1855 to 1859, when he hesitated between 
the traditions of his youth ,and the convictions of his 
maturer yeais, Mi‘. Gladstone, <ilike Sir Eobert Peel, 
moved steadily, both in afiairs of Church and in affairs 
of State, to the views which had been advocated in his 
youth by his political opponents Mr Disraeli, on the 
contrary, shifted from opiinon to opinion with the ease 
of the practised opportunist Mr Gladstone’s evolution 
could have been recorded with the regulaiity with 
which we mark the rise of a barometer when the atmo- 
spheric conditions are favourable. Mr Disraeli’s changes 
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resembled the alternate ascents and depressions of tbe cHAr. 
mercury in peiiods of cj’-clones Both men, at tlie close . — 
of tbeir bfe, occupied positions wbicli would liave seemed 
impossible to them at the beginning. But Mr Gladstone 
had reached his goal by moving, from fiist to last, in 
the same direction Mr Disraeli had wandered from 
point to pomt, criticising every policy in turn, and 
adopting or rejecting it, as occasion oi opportunity 
suggested 

Mr. Gladstone was essentially a great member of 
Parliament His extensive knowledge, his unrivalled 
capacity both in exposition and debate, gave him an in- 
fluence which was enjoyed by few of his predecessors and 
haidly any of his contemporaries. He believed m par- 
liamentary government, and he relied on the good sense 
of the House of Commons and of the electors by whom 
It had been chosen Mr Disraeli, on the contrary, had 
no faitli in parliamentary mstitutions The Eevolution 
of 1688, he complained, had placed Great Britain under 
a Yenetian Constitution, and had made the Soveieign 
of England a Yenetian doge Wliile Mr Gladstone was 
ever looking forward to a future in which the people of 
this country would take ‘ occasion by the hand and make 
the bounds of freedom wider yet,’ Mr Disraeli Wiis al- 
ways looking back at the past, and longing to restore the 
power of the Crown and to dimimsh the influeiKie of the 
electorate Mi' Disraeli’s, ideas of government, like 
those of the Third Naiioleon, were those of an empire 
founded on a plebiscite. The one class with which h(' 
had no sympathy was the gieat middle class, which had 
held power since 1832. 

If, in domesti(! politics, there was a broad distinction 
between the views of Mr Gladstone and those of Mr. 
Disraeli, there was a stiU wider diflerence between their 
foreign policy. With Mir. Gladstone, foreign policy was 
distasteful ; except that he was always ready to give a 
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generous support to a people suffering from oppres- 
sion or stiugglmg for liberty, he would have liked 
to abstain from mteiference in the affairs of other 
nations. War, in his judgment, was the greatest evil 
which could afflict humamty, and the first duty of a 
Christian people was so to shape its conduct towards 
its neighbours as to remove all pretext for war. Mr 
Disraeli, on the contrary, had no particular dread of 
war; he was always ready to embark on it when he 
thought the interests of Great Britain required that it 
should be undertaken. On the other hand, he had no 
fancy for supporting weaker nations in them struggle for 
independence or freedom. The broader issues of foreign 
policy had no concern with the aspirations of the 
Italian, the Greek, oi the Pole ; and the statesman, who 
allowed himself to be distmbed by sentimental conside- 
rations^ in these respects, was likely to ignore what 
Mr. Disraeli thought the higher objects of policy. Mr. 
Disraeli’s conceptions of foreign policy, howevei, like 
his ideas of domestic policy, had more regard for the past 
than for the future. He hardly devoted a thought to 
the new and greater Britains which weie rising in the 
western and southern hemispheres. His gaze was fixed 
on the East, from which his ancestors had sprung 
Like Lord EUenboiough, he dreamed of Eastern Empire. 
He made the Queen an Empress; but he made her 
Empress of Lidia, 

There was almost as sliarp a contrast between the 


peoples, iZe sense of a common 
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ireedom and independence, are real 
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it wiU be so m this upbuilding of 
the Sclave,^ J B, Green, Letters^ 
p 447 Mr, Green’s language is 
justified by Mr. Disraeh’s sneer in 
1865 ^ In the one countiy [Naples] 
the insurgents aie called brigands, 
and in the other [Poland] patriots , 
but, with that exception, t have not 
learned ftom this discussion, that 
there is any marked difieience be- 
tween them ’ Hansard^ vol cKx 
p 1486. 
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eloquence of the two men as existed between their ohap, 
opinions. Both were orators of a high order. Posterity, . — 
indeed, which can only read the speeches of the preced- 
ing generation, may be tempted to place the finished 
and incisive utterances of Mr. Disraeli above those of 
liis rival; for M!r. Disraeli may be studied in the 
closet, while Mr. Gladstone could be appieciated only 
by those who listened to him Mi- Disraeli’s rapid 
changes are almost pardoned for the humour with 
which they are excused by their author ; Mr Gladstone’s 
strong convictions are never enlivened by a humorous 
touch. Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, indeed, were the 
pohshed products of a man both of genius and of 
letters ; while Mr Gladstone relied on the modulations 
of a matchless voice, on the fire of an impassioned elo- 
quence, on the infection of a striking personality. Men 
derived an mtellectual pleasui-e from the speeches of 
the one ; they were carried away by the strong convic- 
tions of the other Por Mr Gladstone’s eloquence — if Mr. 

Pitt’s striking translation of the Latin may be adapted 
and apphed — was like a flame • it was fed by knowledge, 
it was fanned by action, and it kindled as it burned ^ 

Both men were destined to a long parliamentary 
career. Those who approve and those who disapprove 
Mr. Gladstone’s conduct will at least concur m agreeing 
that he made his mark as a great financier and as a great 
constructive statesman. As a finance minister he stands 
among the five great men whom this country has pro- 
duced, and no one of the other four can be placed 
before him. As a constructive statesman, he stands 
almost alone. Men may condemn or approve the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, the principles of 
the Irish Land Act, or the apphcation of Home Rule 

' Mr. Pitt’s extempore translii- feed it, motion to excite it, and it 
tion runs ^It is witli eloquence as biightens as it bums/ Stanbope^s 
with a flame. It lequues fuel to Life of yol. ly ]>, 410. 
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to Ireland; but fair men mil admit that few states- 
men have dealt witb subjects of greater difficulty oi 
dealt witb them moie comprehensively Mr. Disraeli, 
on the contrary, devised nothing He had no powei of 
originatmg measures ; his intellect was essentially 
ciitical Except for his share of the Eeform Act of 
1867, his name will be connected witli no great legis- 
lative measm’e. His chief financial achievement was 
the imposition of a stamp duty on cheques. His other 
f»1a.TmR for recollection were that he made the Queen 
an Empress, and that he purchased the Suez Canal 
shares. 

In the constant struggles, in which the two men 
were engaged, Mr Disraeli had one great advantage 
over his opponent. He was as cool as Mi-. Gladstone 
was passionate The temperament of the one man led 
him into constant excesses ; the temper of the other 
was under habitual control Mi- Disraeli, indeed, 
availed hhnself of his own impassibility to irritate 
and excite his eagei antagonist. As the matador stimu- 
lates the bull to rush upon liim by waving a flag, so 
Mr Disraeh delighted to excite Mr. Gladstone by some 
prepared and measured sarcasm ; and as the matador 
steps aside to avoid the rush of his infuriated opponent, 
and transfixes him at the same tune with some sting- 
ing dait, so Mr. Disraeh avoided the death grapple, 
but planted some telling wound on his exasperated 
opponent. 

As a statesman, Mr Gladstone had one great defect. 
His imnd was so subtle that it led lum to conclusions on 
which other men found it difficult to follow him. He 
had a fatal facihty of convincing himself that the course, 
which he had passionately chosen at the moment, was 
the right, the only, course which a statesman could adopt. 
He saw so strongly the reasons for the policy which he 
pursued, that he was incapable of appreciating the 
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arguments against it. Most men as they grow older 
develop a capacity for seeing two sides to every ques- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone, as he grew older, became less and 
less able to understand the other side His enthusiasm, 
m consequence, increased instead of diminishing with 
his years ; the rasher qualities of youth were uiicorrected 
in his case by the sobriety which usually accompanies 
age. But, though temperament led Mr Gladstone 
into many excesses, no one — even among his most 
pronounced antagonists — could doubt his honesty. They 
might wonder at the ease with which he persuaded luni- 
self that his new opmions were right ; they never doubted 
that he had &mly persuaded lumself of their wisdom 
'The man, as Lord EusseU once said of him, might be 
^ magnificently mad,’ but he was at any rate transparently 
true 

Mr. Disraeli could claim no such merit He had few 
deep convictions on the political questions which came 
before him from time to tune Bate, and not faith, had 
made him the leader of the Tory party ; and he was so 
mtent on the tactics of the pohtical campaign, that he 
had hardly time to thmk on the objects for which 
he was strugghng The one object, indeed, for wliich 
he strove, was the strengthemng of his own position 
through the discomfiture of his opponents ; for, whil(‘ 
with Mr. Gladstone political life was a profession 
devoted to the prosecution of the common good, with 
Mr. Disraeli pohtics were a game of skill, in which he 
rarely made a false move, and still more i-arely failed to 
profit from the false moves of his opponents ’ Eeticeut 
of opimons, Mr. Disraeli had brooded deeply over the 

Lord Shaftesbircy said of him, omLition He has dragged, and ho 
m Hodder^s L^e of Shqftesbw t/, will continue to drag, eyoxjthmff 
■vol 111 p 234 lie 16 a lepei” that is good, safe, venerable, and 
without principle, without feeling, solid, through the dust and dirt of 
without i-egard to anything, human his own objects/ 

»oi Divine, beyond his own personal 
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whole field of political science In his younger days, 
he was almost alone among politicians in foreseeing 
the effects on the Conservative party of a democratic 
franchise. He was one of the first men m England tO' 
recognise that in Ireland ‘ there was a starving popula- 
tion, an absentee aristocracy, and an alien Church;’ 
and, in his later years, he was equally one of the first 
to appreciate that the growing interest in the colomes 
— ^wliich he had regarded as a sore burden in 1852 — 
would influence politics and possibly make or unmake 
ministries But he never threw himself into the task 
of amending what he thought wi’ong, or of supplying 
what he thought deficient Except fi-om the almost 
accidental circumstances, which made him embark on 
the Eeforai Act of 1867, he did nothing to give effect 
to bis former opinions He resisted the Irish legisla- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone, which was the natural corollary 
of his declared opinions in 1844 , and he took no 
step — perhaps he was wise to take no step — to draw 
the colonies more closely to the mother country. 
Mr Gladstone, on the contrary, had never pondered 
on the whole political programme. Like Sir Eobert 
Peel, he rarely examined a problem till it was ripe for 
solution; but, when a great question became urgent,, 
he threw himself into it with an earnestness and an 
enthusiasm which carried everything before them. His 
conclusions may have been right or wrong ; but they 
weie adopted with a faith which made him blind for 
the time to the arguments on the other side, and 
which, if a modern word be permissible, almost 
hypnotised the people In one sentence, Mr. Disraeli 
was a man of thought ; Mr Gladstone a man of action. 

It ought to be added that, from 1859 to 1865, 
Mr. Disraeli had led, with consummate ability, a party, 
which disliked him as a man, and distrusted him as 
a leader; and, in those six years, he had, on three- 
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separate occasions, lendered a service to the United 
Eangdom and to the British people, the importance of 
which it is difficult to exaggerate. In the fii'St place, 
when men of all pai ties were alarmed at the ambitious 
projects of the Emperoi Fapoleoii, and when these alarms 
were inflamed by the utteiances of the Prime Mimstei, 
Mr Disraeli consistently laboured to remain on good 
terms with France, He appreciated the position of tlie 
Emperor, and the impoitance of the French alliance, 
much more clearly than his opponents In the next place, 
when the panic dread of a French uivasion led to a 
demand for new fortifications and fresh expenditure on 
armaments, Mr Disraeli struggled, almost inoi’e con- 
sistently tlian Mr Gladstone Inmself, for economy m 
administration. He saw, more clearly than almost any 
other leading statesman, that the strength of the country 
lay not in increased armaments, but in its gi'owing re- 
sources ; and that, if these resources were squandered 
in time of peace, they would not be available in war. 
He declared, in a passage, which ought to be inscnbed 
in letters of gold, that the power to raise the income 
tax in an emergency was a far more formidable weapon 
than any which increased fleets or armies could supply ^ 
And, m the thu’d place, when many of his own friends 
were clamouring for the recognition of the Confederate 
States, Mr Disraeli never suffered himself to depart 
from the attitude of strict neutrality which he main- 
tained from the beginning and preserved to the end of the 
great American Civil War* It may be broadly stated 
that, through the four anxious years of the struggle, he 
never uttered a single phrase to which any American 

^ JSansardf toI. cKu p 131G honourable gentleman. He, with 

* I need hardly add Mr. Bright's a thoughtfulness and statesmanship 
jTWt and well-known testimony, which you do not all acknowledge. 
If I were to give advice to the he did not say a word from that 
honourable gentlemen opposite, it bench likely to create difiicully 
would be this learn from the with the United States ’ Ibid .yol, 
example set you by the right clxxvii. p. 1619 

YOL II. 1 
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CHAP, statesman conld take exception. These services were 
^ . the more conspicuous because, on each subject, Mr. 

1866 . Disraeli was acting in opposition to the majority of 
his party. His followers, as a body, distrusted the 
French Empeior, approved expenditure on armaments, 
and would have welcomed the intervention of England 
in the American Civil War; and it is largely due to 
Mr. Disraeli’s good sense in these matters that the 
Conservative party abstained from action which might 
have won applause at the moment, but which would 
have inspired the regret of posterity. It is perhaps 
dangerous to make a generalisation which, in the case 
of either man, can only be accepted with reserve ; but 
it is not wholly inaccurate to say that Mr Gladstone 
shone in office and failed m opposition, while Mr. 
Disraeli shone in opposition and failed in office. 

In private life both Mr Gladstone and Mi’. Disraeli 
bore characters above reproach. In public life Mr. 
Gladstone’s conduct was as high-minded as his genius 
was eminent. It would be ungenerous to say that Mr. 
Disraeli was intentionally false ; but he habituated the 
public to look with suspicion on what he said and on 
what he did. He loved mystery ; and he liked to 
choose words calculated to conceal rather than express 
his thoughts The public were so accustomed to his 
ambiguous utterances, that they discounted and excused 
them. They condoned things in Mr. Disraeli which 
they would not have forgiven in any other public man. 
Constitutional statesmen, however, who indulge in such 
practices, should not be shielded from criticism. Pos- 
terity will do well to recollect that Mr. Disraeli, by his 
mysterious inaccuracies, lowered the standard of public 
life ; while Mr. Gladstone never mingled in debate with- 
out raising its tone. 

Such were the two men who from 1866 held the 
first places in the public eye. Nominally, indeed, each 
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of them only held a lieutenant’s commission. Lord chap. 
Eussell was Pi’ime Minister of England; Loid Derby . — . 
was the leader of the Conservatives. But Lord Derby 
and Lord Eussell were incapacitated by age and position 
from taking the chief part in debate. The fight had to 
be fought on the floor of the House of Commons ; and 
the interest necessarily centred on the two gladiators 
who watched each other night after night aoioss the 
floor of that House. 

The issue on which the struggle would take place Loid 
was not doubtful. The new Prime Minister had been 
■one of the cliief authois of the original Eeform Act. leform. 
He had never lost his interest in reform. He liad him- 
self introduced new Eeform Bills, both on the eve of 
the Crimean War and in the earlier months of Lord 
Palmerston’s Administration. It was no secret that he 
thought that the truce, which had been estabhshed 
during Lord Palmerston’s life, had been terminated witli 
his death, and that the Libeial party must again adopt 
a pohcy of progress. With this object iii view, Lord 
EusseU desired, though he failed, to eflect some con- 
siderable changes in the Cabuiet. Pew Miiiistries, 
indeed, had ever been subject to larger inodificationK 
than the Admimstration which had been formed by Lord 
Pahnerston m 1869 But the changes which had been 
made in it had weakened it in the House of Commons. 

It had lost in that Hous^ Lord Palmerston, Lord John 
EusseU, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Sir G. C Lewis, and 
it had not gained a single lecruit. It has already been 
stated in this history,^ that, on its first formation in 1859, 
only sis of its sixteen members were Peers ; at the time 
•of Lord Palmerston’s death, no fewer than eight out of 
its fifteen members were Peers But, though it was ob- 
vious that the Cabinet required increased strengtli in the 


1 2 


^ Supittf Tol, L p. 617, 
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House of Commons, Loixl Eussell soon discovered that 
uotliing IS more difficult than to leconstruct a Ministry. 
In the months, however, which ensued before Parliament 
met, he succeeded in introducing Mi Goschen, who had 
ah eady achieved a reputation in the City, to Cabinet 
office , and in promoting Lord Hartington, whose birth 
and whose ability mai'ked him out foi distinction, to be 
Secretary of State for War 

The first duty of the reconstructed Government was 
apparently to devise a new measure of organic reform 
But it so hapjiened that, while the thoughts of the 
Cabinet and its new chief were directed to this task, 
the attention of the public was diverted to domestic 
and colonial subjects of pressmg importance ; for, in the 
summer of 1866, a terrible disease suddenly broke out 
among the cattle of the Hinted Kingdom ; while, in the 
autumn, during the days in which Lord Palmerston 
lay on his death-bed in Hertfoi dshire, a grave insurrec- 
tion suddenly occurred in Jamaica 

The condition of Jamaica has left its mark on the 
histoiy of the Wing party in the nineteenth century. 
In the first years of Queen Victoria’s reign the passing by 
the Imperial Parliament of a measure to regulate the 
prisons of the island had produced a crisis, which had 
led to the resignation of Lord Melbourne’s Government, 
and to the suspension of constitutional government in 
the colony. Since 1839 the progress of the island had 
not been free from interruption The planters com- 
plained that its prosperity had been destroyed by the 
abolition of slavery, and by their consequent inability to- 
compete with the sugar-producing countries in which 
slavery was stiU legal. Distress at any rate ealsted ; large 
quantities of land changed hands ; and the white popula- 
tion, or many white people of a superior class, left the 
island But, while Parliament on frequent occasions 
had directed its attention to the distress of the whites,. 
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and to tlie effect wliicla the various altei’atioiis of the sugar 
-duties had on their fortunes, it took little oi no notice 
of the seething discontent which prevailed among the 
negroes These men had various grievances They 
complained of the rent which they were charged for 
then holdings, and asserted that in some cases they 
had the right to occupy their land rent-free , they com- 
plained of the low rates at which their services were 
lemuneiated; and they declared Uiat the tiibunals, 
before whom all disputes between employers and 
employed were tried, were composed of magistrates 
from whom it was hopeless to expect that any negro 
servant could obtain an impartial decision. So far as 
two of these three complaints were concerned, a good 
deal could be said on the side of the planteis A vague 
aspiration that land should be given free of vent was 
not peculiar to Jamaica; the low rate of wages was 
partly attributable to the reluctance of the negioes to 
woik for more than a very limited time ; but, so far 
as the last grievance was concerned, there was no 
doubt that the composition of the only tribunals, before 
wliich disputes could be settled, placed the negroes 
under a great disadvantage. The exceptionally able 
commission, winch subsequently investigated the causes 
and the cu*cumstances of the revolt, declared that ‘ it 
was not to be expected that, constituted as the bench 
of magistrates at piesent. is, it would have the con- 
fidence of the labourers ’ ^ 

The words of the commission eis, which have thus 
been quoted, aie of exceptional importance because, 
as a matter of fact, the disturbances began with a not 
in a court of justice. On Saturday, the 7th of October, 
1866, a court of petty sessions was held at Movant 
Bay, on the south-east of the island. Tlie magisti ales 

^ See the report, ParL Paposy quoted is on p. 18 of the xirinted 
1866, vol. XXX. p 497. The passage report 
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CHAP, had beft>re them sereial cases, including an ordinary 
case of assault, and a more serious action against 

1866. occupier of a holding in the neighbourhood for 
non-payment of rent. A lai’ge number of negroes 
was present to watch the latter case ; and, when the 
defendant in the former case was condemned to pay 
a fine with costs, a man in the court named 
Geogheghan urged him to pay the fine and refuse to 
pay the costs The magistrates naturally ordered 
Geogheghan to be brought before them; and a riot 
ensued, in which the police were worsted On the 
following Monday warrants wei’e issued for the arrest 
of some of the persons engaged in the not, and on 
the Tuesday the pohce, attempting to ariest a man 
named Paul Bogle, at a place called Stony Gut, a 
negro settlement near Morant Bay, were overpowered 
and made prisoners by a large body of coloured rioters. 
.They were only released on taking an oath that they 
would henceforth ‘join their colour ’ and ‘ cleave to the 
black ’ 

The riciq The sceiie of these distuzbances formed part of the- 
large district or parish of St. Tliomas-in-the-East ; and 
the custos of the parish called out the local volunteers, 
and wrote to the governor of the island for assistance. 
Protected by the volunteers, the vestry of the parish met 
on Wednesday, the 11th of October, in the courthouse 
at Morant Bay Duiiiig its fitting news was brought 
that a large crowd of people, which had attacked the 
police station, and seized such anus as they could 
procure, was advancmg on the courthouse. The volun- 
teers retu'ed before the mob, and the custos of the 
parish proceeded to read the Eiot Act While he was 
reading it, the captain in command of the volunteers 
was struck on the head by a stone, and, with the 
authority of the custos, gave the volunteers orders to- 
fire. The mob, thereupon, attacked the volunteers,. 
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some of whom were disarmed ; the remainder, with 
the magistrates and the members of the vestry, tooi 
refage within the building. 

The mob, having gained tliis preliminary advantage, 
proceeded to more serious measures With a cry of 
‘ Go and fetch fire I ’ ‘ Bum the brutes out ! ’ they set 
fire to a school which adjoined the courthouse The 
flames spread from the roof of one building to the roof 
of the other ; and the inmates of the courthouse were 
forced to escape as best they could. The evening had 
now come ; and the growing darkness favoured their 
flight But the mob searched for the refugees in theii 
hiding places, and beat to death those whom they found. 
Eighteen persons were killed, and tlurty-one others 
wounded, by the rioters ; and the town remained in their 
possession. 

The governorship of Jamaica was at that time held 
by a gentleman, Mr. Edward John Eyre,^ who had 
served, in former times, as a magistrate and a protector 
of the native races in Australia, who had subsequently 
been appointed to the governorships of New Zealand ^ and 
of the Leeward Islands, and who enjoyed the reputation 
of a just and humane man On the fii’st news of the 
disturbances, he, at once, gave the necessary directions 
for the despatch of a hundred men fi,*om Eingston to 
kEorant Bay ; and the tioops arrived in time to save the 
town from any repetition ,of the gi’aver disorders which 
had occuixed on the 11th On the more serious 
mteUigence of the attack on the courthouse, additional 
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^ The story of Mr Eyre’s life has 
been written by Mi. Ilamilton 
Hume, London, 1867 No one can 
read the account of Mi Eyre’s early 
travels in Australia without form- 
ing a high opinion of his courage 
and endurance. See especially pp 
46-93. Mr. Eyre himself published 
an account of his remarkable 
journey m Australia See Dm- 


coveriea in Central Auatiaha, by 
E. J. Eyxe. 

® He was made Lieutenant- 
Governor of New Zealand, after his 
travels in Australia, in 1846 
(Hume’s Life of Hyte, p 96), of 
St. Vmoent in 1863, and of the 
Leeward Islands in 1869. Ibid,. 

p. 101. 
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.CHAP, troops were ordered to marcli ftoni Newcastle, a town 
■ ^ ■ situated to the north of Kingston, to intercept the 

1865. spread of the insun ection to the west These measures 
were designed, therefore, first to re-estahlish order in the 
disturbed district, and second to prevent the spread of 
disorder to other parts of tlie island The Governor, in 
addition to tliese precautionary measures, detenmned, 
on the advice of his Pi ivy Council, to place the insurgent 
district under martial law. The precise manner, in 
which martial law could he proclaimed, had been 
Maibai defined by an act of the local legislature The 
Governor followed the directions of the Act , and the 
whole county of Surrey,^ with the exception of the 
town of Kingston, was placed under martial law on 
the 13th of October. 

Up to tliis point, there can be little doubt that tlie 
Governor’s proceedings had been marked by both 
energy and judgment. In face of a serious liot, which 
possibly might have developed into a still more serious 
insurrection, he had taken eveiy means in his power to 
restore order, and to protect life and property. In 
proclaiming martial law, indeed, he had resoited to the 
strongest machinery which authority has at its disposal. 
But, though this weapon should undoubtedly be re- 
served for cases of the most serious emergency, the 
friends of Mr. Byre have a right to claim that the 
commissioners, who inquired, into the whole circum- 
stances, tliought that the Council had been right in the 
advice whicli they gave, to resort to martial law, and 
Severe that Mr. E3me was well justified in acting upon that 
advice. Unhappily, it is impossible to pass a similar 
Bion. judgment on the subsequent proceedings. The troops 
engaged in restoring order acted, too often, as if their 

^ Jamaica ia divided into thiee matter of fact^ the disturbance was 
counties ; Surrey on the east, conned to a comparatively small 
Middlesex in the centre, Oomwall portion of the county of Surrey, 
on the west of the island. As a 
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chief object were to kill and to destroy. The court- 
martials, which tried the prisoners, convicted them, 
in many cases, on evidence, vphich it is almost an 
insult to call by that name Tlie executions "were far 
more niunerous than the circumstances justified, and 
V 7 ere protracted after the disturbances had been put 
down, and when the ordinary course of law might have 
jpropeily been resumed. Many persons, moreover, were 
put to death without the formality of even such a trial 
as martial law provides ; persons against whom even a 
court-martial could not return a sentence of death weie 
fiogged wholesale. At one place the floggings weie 
administered with a refinement of ciuelty which it is 
painful to record ‘ Wires were twisted lound the cords, 
and the difierent tails so constructed were knotted.’ 
The commissioneis, who reported Uiese facts, declared 
that it was painful to think that any man should have 
used such an instrument for the torturing of his fellow- 
creatures. 439 people were put to death, and GOO people 
were flogged, during the continuance of tins reign of 
terror. But the repressors were not content with reveng- 
ing insurrection by wholesale executions and floggings. 
They set themselves to destroy native huts and native 
villages The noteis at Morant Bay had burned two 
houses British officers engaged in the work of i-epres- 
sion destroyed 1,000 native houses. They burned the 
houses of many natives who were not even suspected of 
■complicity in the disturbances. 

It IS lamentable to add that the language of British 
officers charged with the work of repression was gravely 
reprehensible. Some of them spoke and wrote of the 
•serious and responsible duties in which they were engaged 
m a ‘tone of levity’ which elicited an expression ol' 
regret from the commissioners who investigated the 
circumstances. It is not too mucli to say that they 
■wrote of the shootmg of negroes as they might have 
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CHAP written of tlie shooting of rabbits, and that many of 
them seemed quite mcapable of realising that men who 
happened to be black, and who were the subjects of the 
Crown, were human beings like themselves, whom it 
was their duty to punish if they were guilty, but to 
protect if they were innocent. Grave and guarded as 
was the language in which the commissioners summed 
up their conclusions, the final sentences of their report 
unfortunately leave no room for doubt on this subject. 

‘ The punishments inflicted,’ so the commissioners wrote, 

‘ were excessive. The punishment of death was unne- 
cessarily frequent The floggings were reckless, and 
at Bath positively barbarous. The burning of 1,000 
houses was wanton and cruel.’ These sentences, 
it should be recollected, are not taken from a news- 
paper report : they are the deliberate and measured 
words of a tribunal specially competent to express a 
judicial opinion. 

Something may, no doubt, be forgiven hi young 
officers suddenly called upon, in a moment of excite- 
ment and pamc, to exercise new and unusual duties. 
The same excuse caimot be extended to the Governor of 
the island. Mr. Eyre, it has already been stated, had 
acted with prudence and energy in the original steps 
which he took to put down and limit the insurrection. 
It IS impossible to accord similar praise to his later 
proceedmgs. Martial law bad been proclaimed on the 
ISth of October On the 23Td, Paul Bogle was arrested, 
and it was ‘ clear to aU that the rising in St Thomas-in- 
the-East was put down ’ There was no real reason why 
the ordinary com-se of law should not have been resumed. 
On the 30th of October the Governor formally stated 
that the wicked rebellion lately existing in certain parts 
of the county of Surrey had been subdued, that the 
chief instigators thereof and actors therein had been 
visited with the punishment due to their heinous ofiences. 
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and that the inhabitants of the districts lately in re- 
beUion were desirous to return to their allegiance. 
From that day, at any rate, there was not even the 
shadow of excuse for the suspension of the ordinary 
course of law Yet Governor EjTe took no steps to 
terminate martial law, which was suffered to remam 
ui force for the full period of thirty days allowed by the 
statute The grave evil of martial law, which, in the 
language of the commissioners, ‘ almost precluded a 
cahn inquiry into each man’s guilt or innocence,’ was 
continued, therefore, probably for three weeks, certainly 
for fourteen days, beyond the period during which it 
was possible to justify it. It is lamentable to add that, 
while, during the whole time, the lives, the hbeity, the 
pioperty of thousands of the Queen’s subjects were at 
the mercy of young and inexperienced officers, no dear 
and precise instructions were given to those officers ; 
none of them were made to understand that they would 
be held responsible for their actions It was not 
reasonable, so wrote the commissioners, and history will 
confirm their judgment, * to send officers upon a very 
difficult and perfectly novel service without any instruc- 
tions, and to leave everything to their judgment ’ ^ 

While news of these proceedings caused a tlinU of 
surprise and pain in England, attention was even more 
keenly directed to the case of one particular individual. 
Mr. George WiHiam Gordou was a man of colour ; he was 
the owner of a considerable, though involved, estate, and 
he enjoyed an exceptional influence among the black 
population Mr. Gordon had no particular reason 
for any warm friendship for the British Government 
His property adjoining Stony Gut had procured for him 
the office of churchwarden in the parish of St. Thomas. 
His conversion to the Baptist faith had, it was alleged, 

^ See, for the statements m the swners’ Tleport, Pm I PamtvB. 1800, 
last two paragraphs, the Commis- vol xxx. pp, 80-41. 
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disqualified liun for tlie office ; and, for some years 
before the uisurrectioii, he had been engaged in a series 
of lawsuits with the custos of the parish, Baron Ketel- 
hodt, respecting his qualification. In accordance with 
the practice of the island — a practice which Mr. Gordon 
could hardly be expected to approve — ^Baron ICetelliodt’s 
expenses in these actions had been defrayed by the Go- 
vernment, while Ml*. Gordon’s costs had fallen upon him- 
seK There was no doubt that, for some time before the 
insurrection, Mr Gordon, both in pubhc and in private, 
had used strong and indefensible language i espectmg 
the Governor, the British connection, Baron Ketelhodt, 
and other persons. There was also no doubt that he 
was in close communication with Bogle, and that, in 
the riots which occuired at Morant Bay, Baron Ketel- 
hodt and persons obnoxious to Mr. Gordon were killed, 
wlule some otheis, who weie supposed or claimed to be 
his ft-iends, were spared The commissioners, who spent 
much pains in investigating the whole cii ciunstances 
of Mr. Gordon’s case, themselves thought that Mr 
Gordon’s own explanation was the correct one : that he 
had gone as far as he could safely go ; and that, while 
he had avowedly done much to encourage disaflec- 
tion, he had cai*efully refrained from comiecting him- 
self with any overt act of insurrection ^ 

At the time at which the disturbances took place, 
Mr. Gordon was living on his property. Cherry Garden, 
in the neighbourhood of Kingston On the 14th of 
October, the day after martial law had been proclaimed, 
he left Cherry Garden, with his wife, to pay a short visit 
at Kingston. His name was ah eady ‘ associated with the 
authors of the disturbances,’ and, on the 17th of October, 
having been sought for by the police without success, 
he went to the house of the major-general in command 
‘ to give himself up There he was shortly afterwards met 
^ Fapei'Sj 1866, vol. xxx. pp. 37, 38* 
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t»y Governor Eyie and the custos of Kingston, and by 
their orders aiTested ’ There were ample grounds for 
this arrest , but, as Kingston had been specially excepted 
from the proclamation of martial law, it was the obvious 
duty of the Governor to place his piisoner on trial before 
the ordinary comfs By an indiscretion, which in a man 
of Mr Eyi'e’s expeiience is astounding, the Govenior did 
not take this course Instead of directing Mr Goi don’s 
trial at Kingston, he removed him by sea to MorantBay, 
and placed him on trial before a couit-martial By a 
strange neglect of form, the coiu-t was illegally con- 
stituted It was neither a naval nor a military court, 
but consisted of officers drawn fi om both services.^ But 
the uregularity in constituting the couit was only one of 
the irregularities unfortunately committed Mi- Gordon 
was charged with high treason and with coiiiiilicity in 
the riots The evidence against him was paitly oral 
and partly documentary The documentary evidence 
largely consisted of the depositions of persons living in 
Jamaica at the time of the trial, and who ought conse- 
quently to have been summoned to give oral evidence. 
Many of these written statements had been taken ‘ in 
the absence of Mr. Gordon, and were inadmissible as 
evidence accoi-ding to the rules that regulate evidence 
in English courts, either civil or military.’ But even 
this evidence, iiTCgular as it was, appeared to the com- 
missioners ‘wholly insufficient to establish the charge 
upon which the prisoner took his trial.’ It was, un - 
happily, amply sufficient to satisfy the thiee officers 
before whom Mr Gordon was tried They found him 
guilty, and sentenced him to death The brigadier, in 
approving the sentence, said that, as the next day was 


^ See Loid Ohief Justice Cock- 
bum’s remarks lu lus judgment, 
Ann, 1867, Ohron, p 239, 
and on p 123 of bis reprinted judg- 
ment, London, 1867. The reader, 
wbo wishes to see the other side of 


the subject, may care to be roforred 
to Pinlason, Commetitarm vpon 
Martial Law^ with an introduction 
containing comments upon the 
chaige of the Lord Chief Justice m 
the Jamaica case, London, 1867. 
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Sunday, lie proposed to defer ezecuting it till eight 
o’clock on Monday morning The slight delay enabled 
a reference to be made to the Governor, who at once 
expressed his concurrence in the justice of the sen- 
tence, and on Monday, the 23rd of October, Mr Gordon 
was hanged ^ 

News of these deplorable events reached England 
in November 1865. It was received with consterna- 


tion The accounts of the proceedings which had been 
taken to suppress the insurrection were necessarily con- 
tained in the reports of Govenier Eyi-e himself and of 
the officers acting under his orders ; and the manner in 
which these men spoke of the shooting and flogging of 
negroes, and the binning of negioes’ houses, shocked 
the public conscience Mr. Eyre’s own share in the pro- 
ceedings, and above all his treatment of Mr. Gordon, 
excited still strongei feelings. Tlie gross illegality of 
arresting Mr. Gordon in Kingston, and of canying him 
into a district where martial law was in force, was at 
once detected ; while the hurry of his subsequent trial, 
and the indecent haste of his execution, were equally 
condemned. Many of the best and foremost men m Eng- 
land formed themselves hito a committee for the express 
purpose of detei mining what course should be taken 
to bring Mr. Eyi-e to justice. Mr. Mill, who had of late 
years represented the city of Westminster in Parhament, 
consented to preside over the committee Mr Huxley 


^ Tn this account, I liavc closely 
followed the rgpoits of the Jamaica 
Commission, J^a)l 1860, 

pt. 1, voL \xx. p. 493. The history 
of the insurrection will he found 
on pp. 10-18, the measures for its 
suppression on pp 18-26 , the sum- 
mary of the punishments on pp. 26, 
26 ; Mr. Goidon^s case on pp. 28- 
88,* the commissioneis’ conclusions 
on pp. 40, 41 ; the explanation by 
the military officers of their indecent 
language in papers laid before the 
commissioneis by Governor Eyre 


Farl JPape) a, 1866, vol xxxi p 279 
et 8eq A report of Mr Goidon^s 
trial will be found in the minutes 
of evidence taken before the com- 
missioners, vol. XXX. p. 277 seq^ 
These very voluminous blue books 
contain altogether 1,700 closely 
prmted pages. The report of the 
commission is reprinted tn esctendo 
in Ann, Iteg , 1806, Chi on , pp. 
273-306. For Mr. Eyre’s despatwi 
relating to the rebelhon, and the sub- 
sequent correspondence, see 
1866, Ohron , p. 277 seq 
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and Mr. Herbert Spencer were among the distinguished 
niPTi who joined Mr. Mill ^ On the other hand, large ^ 
numbers of men, of equal distmction in literature and 
pohtics, formed themselves into another committee to 
defend the Governor Mr. Carlyle gave the weight of his 
great authority to this movement. He was joined, 
among otheis, by Mr. Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, and 
by Mr Buskin. Thus the passions, which the insurrec- 
tion and its suppression had provoked, langed some of 
the foremost men in England, many of whom usually 
held aloof from active pohtics, into two camps : one 
composed of men who were ready to forgive anytlung 
in the ruler who had restored the authority of the 
Crown in a moment of grave dangei ; the other consist- 
ing of persons who could see no excuse for the hxegu- 
larities and cruelties with which the rising had been 
stamped out. 

Pace to face with the agitation with which the 
•country was thus disturbed, die Mimstry decided tem- 
porarily to suspend Mr. Eyre from his functions, and 
to send out a commission to Jamaica to inquire into 
the whole facts comceming the rising and its sujijires- 
sion. It selected for the chairmanship of the com- 
mission an officer. Sir Henry Storks, who had held high 
office as Secietary of Military Corresiiondence in the War 
Office, and who had subsequently served as Governor 
of Malta It associated with Sir H. Storks, Mr. Bussell 
Gurney, the Becovder of London, and Mr. Maule, the 
Becorder of Leeds It would have been difficult to 
constitute a more satisfactory tribunal. Its report, 
when it was ultimately made, carried increased weight 

^ It IS said that, at the first heir (Eyre) , csome, let us Idll lum/ 
naeetmg of this comiDittee, the In J. K. Green’s letters, L seo 
members sat for some moments in this saymg attributed to Lady 
edence, each hesitatmg to be the Oranbome (Lady Salisbury)? seo 
first to open the attack. One of p 186. There are some excellent 
the younger members at lost broke letters on this committee in the 
the silence by saying, ‘This is the Life qf LCiuvley, vol. i pp 278-283. 
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from the reputation of the gentlemen who signed it, 
. and the temperate dignity of the language in which it 
was couched. Many men, even among those who had 
originally been disposed to forgive much in a ruler who 
had met a gieat crisis with firmness, were unable to 
answer the formidable indictment wliich the commis- 
sioners had virtually brought against Mr, Eyre and the 
officers who had served under him. 

While, however, the great majority of people de- 
plored the cruelty with which the insurrection had been 
punished, and felt that the G-overninent had exercised 
a wise discretion in suspending Governor Eyi-e, the 
minority, wliich was represented by the Eyre Com- 
mittee, considei ed that stdl stronger measures should be 
taken to mark the sense of the country On the refusal 
of the Government to institute proceedmgs, they accord- 
ingly decided to prosecmte Mr. Eyi-e and the officers 
who acted under his orders. Mr. Eyre was residing in 
his retirement near Market Drayton, and the committee 
applied to the neighbouring magistrates for a warrant 
for his arrest on a charge of being accessory to murder. 
The magistrates granted the warrant, but declined to 
send the case for trial, on the gi-ound that the evidence 
did not raise a strong or probable presumption of guilt 
Almost simultaneously the committee instituted pro- 
ceedings against General Nelson (who had commanded 
the troops in Jamaica, and who had appointed the 
court-martial before which ]5[r. Gordon had been tried) 
and Mr. Biand, a naval officer, who had presided over 
die couit. The stipendiary magistrate, before whom 
the cliarge was made, committed these officers to take 
their trial The grand jury, however, notwithstanding 
a luminous charge from the Chief Justice of England, 
refused to return a true bill ; and the proceedings, in 
consequence, terminated.’- 

' Ann. Eejf., 1867, Oliron., pp. 87, 88, 225. 
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This somewhat illogical conclusion of a heated con- 
troversy was, perhaps, the hest solution of it which was 
possible. Nine persons out of every ten, who thought 
that Mr. Eyre had acted with extraordinary indiscretion, 
hg/l no desire to see him tried for his Hfe. They recog- 
nised that he had been placed m a position of difficulty, 
and that he had committed the error, which weak men 
are too apt to make, of mistaking severity for firmness 
But they also saw that cruelty in itself had no part in 
his nature ; and that, in all that he had done, he had 
been ammated by a desire to maintain the authority 
of the British Crown If, then, they had no wish to 
cover the bald place on his brow with the laurels of 
approval, they were anxious to avoid its uniiecessaiy 
exposure. His removal from his high office, a tacit 
understanding that he should never be employed again, 
seemed to them punishment enough for the errors which 
they deplored, but which they did not wish to mark 
with the brand of a criminal verdict. 

If this was the opinion of the great majority of the 
people, the minority, who had desired stronger action, 
was not wholly dissatisfied with the results which had 
been achieved. The steps, wliich the Eyre Committee 
had taken, had given a warning which gentlemen in 
Mr. Eyre’s position were not likely to disregard It 
had been shown, once for all, that men in positions of 
great responsibihty wouH be held amenable for their 
conduct, and would have to answer before juries of their 
fellow-countrymen for any excesses which they might 
commit in carrying out their duties It was felt, more- 
over, that, if the prosecutions had failed, somethmg 
had been gained by the Lord Chief Justice’s chaige. 
Never before had the country so clearly understood 
that martial law, in its apphcation to the civil iiopu- 
lation, was a negation of all law, and repugnant to the 
principles of the law of England In Jamaica, indeed, 

TOIi. II K 
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the existence of a statute authorised, in cases of grave 
emergency, the supersession of the civil courts. But 
then it was also shown that an exceptional remedy 
could only be applied so long as the exceptional circum- 
stances, which justified its introduction, endured. It 
was shown, too, that the supersession of the ordinary 
courts, by military or special tribunals, did not justify 
the officers composing courts-martial in departing from 
the ordinary rules which govern judicial proceedings. 
Evidence which would be rejected in any civil court 
could not — so it was shown — be accepted as good 
enough for a court-martial; and men arrested m 
places not under martial law could ]iot be arbitrarily 
removed for trial to places whei-e martial law was in 
force.^ 

At the time, at which these disturbances took place, 
the attention of the Ministry and of the pubhc was 
directed to two things nearer home ; for, in the autumn 
of 1865, the Fenian movement in Ireland suddenly 
assumed dangerous proportions, and at the same time 
British agriculture was threatened with an almost itre- 


^ So strong ms the feeling 
against martial la*w, that, in Janu- 
ary 1867, Lord Oamarvon, as Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, issued 
a circular to the governors of Crown 
colonies, desiring them to submit 
to their legislatures BiHs ^repeal- 
ing 80 much of the law as authorises 
the proclamation of martial law/ 
Par/. Papers^ 1867, voL xlix.p* 896. 
On the otner side, tJie litera^ reader 
may like to be reminded of Mr Oar- 
lyle^s indignant denunciation of 
the Lord Chief J ustice^s chaise. See 
^Shooting Niagara, and After,' in 
JMTtso JSssays, vol. vi. p. 361 j and 
cf Sir H Taylor^s Autobiography^ 
vol. 11 . p 264; aaa. It is cunous to 
reflect that Mr, Carlyle’s argument 
— < Anterior to aU written Laws, and 
first mokiug written laws possible, 
there must nave been, and is, and 
will be, coeval with human society, 


horn its first beginnmg^ to its 
ultimate end, an actuM martial 
law, of more validity than any 
other law whatever ’ — is practically 
a r^roduction of tho decision in 
the Hampden case, ^ that no statute 
can bar a king of his regality ; that 
statutes takmg away Ins royal 
^ower in defence of his kingdom are 
void , and that the king has an 
absolute authority to dispense with 
any law m cases of necessity, and 
of this necessity he must be the 
judge/ See, intor alxa^ Morin’s 
OromwelL p 06. It may be added 
that, in 1872, Mr. Gladrtone asked 
Parliament to repay Mr. Eyre the 
heavy expenses which had been 
thrown on him m defending him- 
self against these prosecutions , and 
that ^ vote was earned by a con- 
siderable majority. Sanaard, vol. 
ccxii. pp. 798-863. 
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parable disaster, in the wholesale destruction of its 
herds through the outbreak of a new plague 

On the 24th of June, 1866, two Dutch cows, which had 
been piu-chased m the Metropolitan Cattle Market by 
a cowkeeper residing in Lambeth, were attacked, with 
disease. Three or four days afterwards three English 
cows, bought m the same market on the same day by 
dauymen living at Hackney and Islington, were similarly 
affected The ‘ plague ’ broke out immediately afteiwaids 
in many parts of Loudon. At the beginning of July it 
appeared m Norfolk. The cattle in othei counties soon 
caught the infection ; and, in the middle of October, the 
disease had extended to twenty-nine counties in England, 
to two in Wales, and to sixteen in Scotland Befoie tlie 
end of the following January more than 120,000 cases of 
the disease had been officially reported to the Govern- 
ment, and the reports did not profess to do more than 
deal with those cases which had happened to come 
imder official notice 

There was little doubt that the disease — the cattle 
jilague, as it was popularly called — was identical with 
the rmderpest, or steppe murram, which had long 
been known on the Continent It seems piobable that 
the same plague had visited this country in the four- 
teenth and towards the close of the fifteenth centuries, 
that it had made ‘ a brief inroad in 1715, which had 
been promptly expelled,’ and that it had renewed its 
attack in 1746 and held its ground till 1757 During 
the latter outbreak several hundred thousand cattle are 
known to have been destroyed; indeed, in the third 
year alone, 80,000 cattle were slaughtered under the 
authority of an order in council, and far larger numbers 
perished of the disease ^ 

SeetheFustandSecond Reports of the Cattle Plague, Pari, Pa pen, 
of the Oommissioners appointed to 1866, vol x>ai. pp 1 and 227. 
inq[uire into the Origin and Nature 
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Two cliaracteristics of tlie disease were soon esta- 
blished : in the first place, it was proved to be highly 
contagious — in many cases the whole herd, in which it 
appeared, was attacked by it ; and, in the next place, 
it was very fatal. One of the most eminent medical 
men m London declared it to be ‘ absolutely incurable ; ’ 
and, though a small percentage of the animals attacked 
by it recovered, there seems to be little doubt that none 
of the animals seized by it owed their recovery to the 
medical treatment applied to them. 

So soon as the fatal nature of the disease, and its- 
rapid spread, became apparent, the Government decided 
on appointing an unusually strong commission to investi- 
gate its oiigin and its natuie, and to make any recom- 
mendations for Its prevention and its cime The com- 
mission included among others a gieat nobleman, Lord 
Spencer, wlio took a keen interest in the breeding of 
stock , two eminent membeis of the House of Commons, 
Lord Oranbonie (better known as Lord Sahsbuiy), and 
Mr Lowe ; a representative agriculturist. Mi' Bead ; a 
(‘hemist of repute. Mi Lyon Playfair ; and two of the 
foremost members of the medical profession. Dr. Bence 
Jones and Dr Quaiii. Working with exceptional speed, 
the commission, which was only appointed at the end 
of September, was able to make its first report at the- 
end of Octobei Unfortunately, it was unable to arrive 
at a unanimous conclusion ^ The majority of the com- 
missioners thought the crisis so acute, that some high 
officer of the Government should at once be invested with 
the power of suspending all movement of cattle through- 
out Great Bntam. The mmority, which included Lord 
Spencer, Lord Craubome, Mr. Bead, and Dr Bence Jones, 
considered this proposal impracticable. ‘It would 
involve,’ they wrote, ‘ an interference with the course of 
trade at variance with our national habits, and it would 
demand sacrifices from large numbers of people who- 
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are removed from tlie presence of the disease, and who chap. 

will therefore not see the necessity for so strmgent a . -?1- 

measure. The sudden transformation of the enormous 
cattle trade, hy wliich the large towns are supplied, into 
a dead meat trade would involve difficulties and dangers 
of the most formidable kind ’ Instead, therefore, of the 
more stringent recommendation, which the majority of 
the commissioners had made, the minority recommended 
that the sale of lean and store cattle at fans and markets 
should be stopped, that cattle sold for food should be 
slaughtered within a short period after the sale, and that 
the movement of live stock should be placed under the 
control of the local authority.^ 

In the first instance, the country was much more dis- 
posed to agree with the minority than with the majority 
•of the commissioners. Mr. Lyon Playfair, indeed, who 
had been the leading advocate of extreme measures, 
declared that ‘never was the report of a royal com- 
mission received with such indignation and contempt 
Every newspaper in the country ridiculed the report, 
and attacked those commissioners who were known to 
constitute the majority in favour of extreme measures ’ ^ 

The pressure of public opimon, and the weight of the 
men who composed the minoiity on the commission, 
induced the Government to reject the advice of the 
majority, and regulations were passed accordingly to 
cany out substantially the recommendations of the 
minority. The agriculturists, liowever, bitterly com- 
plained that, in doing so, the Government had thrown 
on local authoiities a responsibility which it ought 
to have assumed itself; and that the local bodies, actu- 
ated by various interests and animated by difierent views, 
adopted contraiy methods and deprived the countiy 
of the advantages which uniformity of restrictions 

^ of OommiBsiouers vol xxii p xvu. 

on OattlePkgue, Pari. Papeis, 18CC, * Life of Lord Playfair, p. 193, 
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would have insured ^ These complaints became the 
louder when it was seen that the regulations which 
were made had no effect in checking the progress of the 
malady Up to the end of October, when the commis- 
sioners had made their first report, some 20,000 cases of 
disease only had been reported ; on the 27th of January, 
1866, the number of reported cases reached 120,000 The 
severe measures, which the majority of the commissioners 
had recommended, seemed the more necessary when the 
statistics were known, and dissatisfaction with the policy 
of the Government became more and more marked 

While the people of Great Britain were acutely 
affected by the spread of a fatal and mystenous disorder 
among cattle, the people of Ireland were again passing 
from a condition of sullen discontent into a state of 
active rebellion. Organisations had almost always 
existed in Ireland for the purpose of asserting Irish 
independence Li the early fifties, attention had been 
drawn to the Phoenix clubs m which the young men of 
Ireland were secretly enrolled. But the Phoenix clubs 
accomplished nothing, and were replaced about the 
year 1868 by the Fenian Brotherhood. The men, who 
designed this famous organisation, had imagination and 
admmistrative skill The first induced them to adopt 
a name which had belonged in i emote antiquity to 
a traditionary Celtic hero, the Fingal of Ossian, and 
which is said also to have been bonie by the ancient 
Irish imlitia. The last enabled them to devise an 
organisation in which authority radiated Irom a single 
centre, and whose very objects were only imperfectly 
explained to the rank and file, who bound themselves by 
an oath of implicit obedience to their leaders. From 

« 

The regulations of the Govern- authorities to regulate the move- 
ment weie, in some respects, less ment of cattle m, but not through, 
strmgent than those of the report of their areas. Ann Eeg.y 1866, Hist., 
the mmority of the commissioners p. 166 seq 
They gave large powers to local 
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1858 to 1865, the new organisation attracted httle chap. 
attention. In 1865, however, the conclusion of the . ^ 
American War released from military service many 1®®®* 
thousands of Irishmen who had fought in the ranks of 
the victorious Federal armies ; who disliked, both from 
temperament and training, the dull routme of ordinary 
labour , and who were ready to embark on any rash 
enterprise which held out to them prospects either of 
glory or of gain. It was not difficult to enroU many of 
these men in the ranks of the Fenian Brotherhood. The 
American people, fresh from the losses which the 
Alabama had inflicted on them, were not disposed to 
check a movement which seemed bkely to embarrass 
this country,^ and the Fenian organisation acquired a 
strength and compactness in the United States which it 
had never known m Ueland 

The disbandment of the Federal army gave the 
Fenians recruits, the sympathy of the American people 
gave them funds; and with money to spend, and 
men to spend it, the action and language of the leaders, 
both in the States and in Ireland, became more resolute 
Femans were drilled on the hillsides in many an Irish 
county, factoiies for the manufacture of buUets and 
pikes were established in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
and the language of the Fenian press became more 
and more objectionable. In February 1865, the ‘Irish 
People,’ the chief Fenian* organ, declared : ‘ The over- 
throw of the British Empire, that would be grand 
indeed ! The day Irishmen humble the haughty crest 
of England, they chain for ever the glory of Ireland to 
the stars ; they strike a blow that resounds through 
eternity.’ ^ In 1865, Stephens, who was admitted to be 
the head centre of the movement, wrote : ‘ This year — 

> See a letter from the 7V»woor- * Quoted at the trial. Ann Urn, 
reepondent m the TJiuted' States, in 1866, Ohron , p. 283 
the Times of the 6th of April, 1865. 
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of action. I speak with a knowledge and authority to 
1866 . no other man could pretend ; and I repeat, the 

flag of Ireland, of the Irish Eepubhc, must this year be 
raised ’ ^ 

In view of this formidable organisation, it was both 
natural and right for the Government to adopt measures 
of precaution, and in September 1805 it decided on 
arresting the chief leaders of the consphacy, and on 
placing them on their trial before a special commission 
Many of these arrests took place at the office of the 
‘ Irish People,’ of which the police took charge But the 
most important arrest, that of the head centre himself, 
was made at the private house at which Stephens was 
residing The first blow to the movement was rapidly 
followed by other airests in the provinces, at Irish ports, 
and even in Enghsh towns, and the Government thought 
that it had secured all the prominent leaders of the 
revolt 

The The special commission, before which the prisoners 

00^18- were tried, was opened on the 27 th of November. Three 
1866°^ days before, the chief actor ia the conspiracy — Stephens 
himself— had made his escajie from the prison in which 
he had been con fined since his arrest. It was obvious 
that his escape had been facilitated by some of the 
warders in the gaol, who had opened the prison doors to 
allow him to pass through.® ,It was obvious, too, that, 

^ Ann Reg,^ 1865, Cliron,, p 239. See Mr. 'Whiteside’s account in 
The letter is signed * J Power,’ but Mansard^ vol clxxxii, p 741. The 
there seems to be no doubt that it whole speech is well worth reading, 
was wntten by Stephens, Stephens both for its account of the origin^ of 
had acted as aide-de-camp to Mr. Femanism, and the character which 
Smith O’Brien in 1848 He had it draws of Stephens, 
been wounded, at that time, in a ^ It is probable that sympathisers 
light with the policy and had man- with the Fenian movement were to 
aged to escape from Ireland to Paris, be found m more important official 
^ There he studied French ‘and other positions than m Eichmond Gaol, 
xevolutionary accomplishments,’ and In the summer of 1866 news reached 
afterwards returned to Ireland as Lord Derby’s Government in London 
a teacher of the French language, that the head centre Stephens had 
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if men within the prison had been ready to assist the chap 
escape of the prisoner, men outside were determined to - ^ 
prevent his being again arrested. Notwithstanding a 
large pecuniary reward, which the Government offered 
for his capture, no informer came forward to betray his 
leader. Though informers, in Ireland, have usually 
been almost as numerous as conspirators, no one was 
found in 1866 to betray the hiding place of his late 
leader. 

The trials, which commenced in November, were 
protracted till the beginning of 1866. The Crown was 
almost uniformly successful. The Irish Attorney- 
General, indeed, at their conclusion, declared that, 
‘every single mdividual of mark, except one or two 
who fled the country, had been made amenable to 
justice. One person, James Stephens, escaped by 
treachery, which no care, perhaps, could anticipate, 
and certainly could not have foreseen : he has not been 
made amenable He is a fugitive from justice ; but 
every one of the persons whom he trusted and selected 
to be leaders in the intended insurrection — every one of 
those persons has been captured and brought to justice ’ 

The Attorney-General added that this was a result with 
which the Crown ought to be satisfied ; and the Crown, 
he accordingly declared, had no desire to pursue the 
rank and file if they returned to the allegiance which 
they should never have abandoned ^ 


landed in Ireland. Tlie news 
was communicated by telegrapb in 
cipher to the lush Government, 
wmch then confessed that it had 
lost the key to the cipher. The 
cipher, whicm was thus used, was 
that employed throughout our 
diplomatic service , and the whole 
of the ciphers all over the woild 
had m consequence to be changed. 
There is reason to believe that tJie 
telegram, which the Irish Govern- 
ment failed to decipher, was carried 
straight to the head quarters of 


Fenianism and easily deciphered* 
I state these facts on my own 
knowledge. ^I was the rrivate 
Secretarjr whose duty it was to 
telegraph to the Irish Government 
the report of Stephens’s return , and 
I had the uncomfortable ta^ of 
teUi^ the late XiOrd Hammond, 
the Under Secretary at the foreign 
Office, that the Irish Government 
had lost the key to the Foreign 
Office cipher 

^ Kanzard^ vol clxxM p 715 
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It thus happened that, when Pailiament met in 
Fehruaiy 1866, the thoughts of members were absorbed 
by quite other subjects than those on which the Prime 
Minis ter had intended to stake the issue He wished 
to crown his long and useful life by a new measure of 
oi'ganic reform ; while they were occupied with the con- 
duct of Governor Eyre, the ravages of the cattle plague, 
and the dangers arising from the Fenian conspiracy 
And this divergence of opinion appeared, both in the 
Speech from the Throne and the debate on the Address. 
The former, which was of unusual length, diew pro- 
minent attention to these three subjects, while reform 
was dismissed with the notice that the Queen had de- 
sired that mformation should be procured ‘in reference 
to the lights of voting in the election of members to 
serve in Parliament,’ and tha\:, when the mformation 
was complete, the attention of Pailiament would be 
called to the result. The latter was mainly occupied 
with the same topics ; and though, in the course of the 
debate, the Prime Minister assured the Lords that a 
Eeform Bill would be introduced into the Commons 
probably before the end of February,^ few other refer- 
ences were made to parliamentary reform. 

On two of the three subjects, with which the 
thoughts of Parliament were thus chiefly occupied, 
there was apparently no likelihood of immediate legis- 
lative action. The Queenr, in her Speech from the 
Throne, had been advised to repeat the assurance of the 
Attorney-General for Ireland, that the constitutional 
power of the ordinary tribunals had been exerted for 
the repression of Fenianism, and that the authority of 
the law had been Jfiimly and impartially vindicated. 
There was therefore every reason to suppose that the 
Irish crisis was passing slowly into oblivion. If there 
was apparently no necessity for applymg to the Legis- 

^ Mamard^ Tol. cLkxxi, p. 102, 
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lature for fresh and forcible remedies for Irish dis- 
affection, the time had not come for discussing judicially 
the conduct of Governor Eyre Those who condemned 
and those who approved his conduct were equally bound 
to wait for the repoit of the commissioners, who were 
investigating the facts in Jamaica 

There seemed, theiefore, every reason to suppose 
that, till the Eeform Bill was ready, the time of Parlia- 
ment would be mainly occupied with devising some 
remedy for the cattle plague ; and, as a matter of fact, 
on the first available night of tlie Session, Sir George 
Grey moved in committee for leave to introduce a BiU 
on the subject The Government, it appeared, were 
prepared to go a long way towards meetiug the recom- 
mendations of the commissioners They proposed the 
compulsory slaughter of all animals affected by the 
disease They further decided that a discretionary power 
should be given to local authorities to kill other animals 
which had been exposed'to contagion They determined 
to prohibit for a Imiited time all fairs and markets for 
the sale of lean and store cattle ; to forbid the removal 
of cattle at night, and to allow of their movement by 
day only under licence from the local authority Com- 
pensation was to be paid to the owners of slaughtered 
cattle When the animal so slaughtered was diseased, 
the compensation was not to exceed two-thirds, when it 
had only been exposed to infection, it was not to exceed 
three-fourths, its value. The compensation, moreover, 
was in no case to exceed 20Z for any beast that was 
diseased, or for any beast which had been exposed 
to infection.^ It was to be paid by the local authority 
out of a fund, two-thirds of which were to be raised by 
a rate, and the remaining third by a local tax on cattle ® 

^ Hamardf vol, clxxxi p. 85^5. out tlie Bill was thrown on the 

® This provision was altered in rates. Ibid , p, 626, 
committee, and the cost of carrying 
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OHAP. The Bill which was thus introduced was exposed to 
. ^ . two sharp and opposite ciiticisms. Mx Stuart Mill, 

1866 jjad lately been returned for the great city of 

Mu J s Westminster, made one of those rai*e speeches which 
eiihoiBin not Only influence opinion, but afiect the issue of debate 
While admitting that compensation was necessary, he 
declared that the compensation which the Bill proposed 
was too high, and fell upon the wrong persons. On 
the first point he argued with great force that the 
compensation to be paid ought to have some corre- 
spondence with the value of the animal. It was absurd, 
in other words, to pay two-thirds of its normal value, 
on a beast stricken with the plague, unless it could be 
shown that it had two chances out of three of re- 
coveiy from the malady. On the second point he 
showed, with equal clearness, that the effect of the 
disease had been to raise the price of meat; that 
the consumer, by paying an increased price, had 
already indirectly compensated the agricultural mterest 
for the loss which it had collectively sustained; and 
that consequently, instead of dividing the cost of 
compensation between the rural and urban ratepayers 
and the cowkeepers, the burden should have been 
distributed over the owners of stock throughout the 
country. A local tax was especially unjust ; for under 
its operation it was precisely those counties which had 
suffered most from the disease which would contribute 
most, while those counties which had enjoyed immunity 
from the plague, and which had derived advantage 
fiom the increased value of their cattle, would be 
exempt from any portion of the tax ^ 

The speech bore almost immediate fruit. Mi’ Miirs 
contention was supported by Mr. Bright with all the 
fervour of which his eloquence was capable; and 
Mr. Gladstone, unable to answer the argument, decided 


^ Mr. Mill’s argument xs m JSansard, vol. cIaxo. p 488. 
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on meeting it by concession, and proposed an amend- chap. 
ment reducing the compensation to be paid on the . — . 
slaughter of a diseased ammal to a sum in no case 
exceeding half its value ^ Though the agriculturists 
demiu’red to this alteration, and Mr. Disraeli himself 
lodged a protest against it,® they did not venture to 
divide the House against the amendment, which had 
been suggested by Mr. MUl and adopted by the 
Government. 

The agriculturists, however, were determined to make 
one serious alteration m the BUI. Several of them tunend- 
cousidered that the remedy which the Government ““‘ea. 
proposed was inadequate. They thought that too 
much attention had been given to the requirements 
of the towns, and too little had been paid to the 
dangers to which the rural interests were exposed. 

They held that, instead of some regulations foi- 
bidding the movement of cattle without licence from 
the local authority, the movement of cattle by railway 
should be absolutely prohibited for a limited time, 
and the movement of cattle in any other way should 
be only lawful on conditions inserted in the Act itself. 

This amendment was entrusted to Mr Ward Huut, a 
country gentleman, whose good sense and Conservative 
principles had secured him the support of the electors of 
Northern Northamptonshire, and whose solid qualities 
ultimately raised him to hi^h political office Mr Ward 
Emit succeeded in carrying his amendment against the 
Government; and the House decided, by a large 
majority,® on the absolute prohibition of the transfer of 
cattle by raUway till the 25th of March, 18C6. 

^ JXamardy vol. clxx\i, p, 641 Bill on tins brancli of tlie subject 

*'* Ibxd.^ p, 647. The Bill passed both Houses ; but 

’ 264 to 381. Ibid , x) 673. Mr the Commons refused to accept the 
Ward Hunt consented to withdraw very numerous amendments mtro- 
the other portion of his amendment duced by the Lords, and it was 
relative to the movement of cattle ultimately dropped. Ibid., vol 
by rood, and to introduce a separate clxAxii. p. 263. 
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Before tlie Cattle Diseases Bill had passed through 
all its stages, both Houses of Parliament were sur- 
prised by the sudden and unexpected announcement 
that Ministers proposed to suspend the Habeas Coipus 
Act in Ireland As the Attorney-General for Ireland 
only a month before had declared hhnself satisfied with 
the results of the special commission, and her Majesty, 
in her Speech from the Throne on the 6th of Pebruar}', 
had been advised to declare that the authority of the 
law had been firmly and impartially vindicated, no one 
expected that, only ten days later, on the 16 th of 
February, the Cabinet would consent to ask Parliament 
for so drastic a remedy as the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Half a century before, the Prime Mimster 
had won his earliest reputation by his vigorous denun- 
ciation of a proposal to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act 
iu England. ‘ We talk much,’ he had then said, ‘ of the 
wisdom of our ancestors. I wish we would imitate the 
courage of our ancestors. They were not ready to lay 
their liberties at the foot of the Crown upon every vain 
or imaginary alarm.’ ^ There is something melan- 
choly in reflecting that the man, who could utter these 
bold and generous words in his youth, was destmed 
twice to attain the liighest place in his country’s 
council, and that on each occasion he felt it his duty to 
lay ‘ the liberties ’ of Ireland at the foot of the Crown. 

Different men will indeed pi-obably draw contrary 
inferences from Lord Bussell’s action m 1848 and m 
1866. Some will, no doubt, ai-gue that the fact that 
the Mhiister, who proposed to suspend the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act in Ireland in those years, was the same man 
who had so vigorously opposed its suspension in England 
in 1817, is the strongest j)roof that the measures which 
he earned were necessary Others will reply that 
they only show that the most liberal Enghsh statesmen 

^ Xt/c of Lord John Itussell^ vol. i. p. 95 
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apply one rule to Ireland and another to this country, 
and resort in the one case to expedients which they 
would shriok from employing m the other. At any 
rate, when the authorities in Ireland demanded the 
suspension of the Act, the Cabinet did not hesitate. 
On the 14th of February, Lord Wodehouse, who held 
the office of Lord Lieutenant, declared that the time 
had arrived when its suspension was necessary. 
Mir Chichester Fortescue, an Lrishman by birth, who 
had lately succeeded to the office of Chief Secretary, 
endorsed Lord Wodehouse’s opinion; and, on the 16th 
of February, Lord EusseU in the Loids and Sir O. Grey 
in the Commons asked the House to meet on the 
foUowmg day, which happened to be a Saturday, and 
pass the necessary measure ^ 

The conduct of the Ministry in proposing the la^ir 
was partially justified by the readiness with which 
Parliament adopted it. The Commons, meeting at 12 
o’clock on Saturday morning, suspended their standing 
orders, passed the Bill through aU its stages, and sent it 
up to the Lords in the afternoon. The Lords displayed 
equal celerity in passing the BiU; and, except that 
Mr. Bright made a speech, which was seveiely con- 
demned at the time, but which has been almost unani- 
mously praised by those who have read it in later years, 
and that M> Stuart Mill, in more measured language, 
agreed with Mr. Bright that the BUI ‘ was a cause for 
shame and humUiation to* the country,’ ^ no effective 
protest was made by any English member against the 
hitroductioii of the measure. Even the Irish them- 
selves succeeded in collecting only six Lishmen to vote 
against the BUl.^ 

Though the BUI had passed aU its stages early on 
Saturday afternoon, the accident that the Queen was at 
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^ Kansardf voL clxxxi. pp. 685, 
300. 


* Xbid.f pp. 686, 706, 

Ibid., p 727 
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Osborne delayed tlie grant of the royal assent to it for 
a few hours The House of Commons adjourned at 
6 PM , to meet again at 11 at mght, and, at the request 
of the Loids, continued sitting, though they had nothing 
to do At length, a little before 1 am, news reached 
these expectant senators that her Majesty had issued 
a commission to the Chancellor and other Peers, com- 
manding them to give her royal assent to the Bill, and 
the members of both Houses were, in consequence, 
shortly released from an irksome and protracted sitting ^ 
It was aftei-wards made ground of complaint that, ‘ at 
a time when moments were precious,’ her Majesty 
should not have been in London ; and it was also sug- 
gested that there was some illegality, which it might 
be necessary to rectify, in the two Houses sitting in the 
early hours of a Sunday morning But the complaint 
was not seriously pressed, and the suggestion only 
elicited the authoritative explanation that there was no 
law, ‘ parliamentary oi otherwise,’ ^ to prevent Parlia- 
ment from sitting on a Sunday. The Legislature which 
had done so much from time to time to make labour, 
trading, or amusement on Sunday impossible, had never 
laid down any rules for the observance of Sunday by 
its own members 

The new Act smothered the flame without extingmsh- 
mg the fi.re , but it left the Ministry free to deal with 
other matters. The inquuies which had been instituted 
were now complete, and, on the 12th of March, Mir. GHad- 
stone rose to introduce the measure of reform which 
Lord Bussell had made the keystone of his policy. 

^ Samaid, vol, cbjcxi pp, 666, of Lords to resoly© itself into a com- 
780. mittee on the state of Ireland. In 

“ Sir G. Grey's expression. It is doing so, he traced the prevalent 
of course difficult to see what law, discontent mainly to the existence 
except a law of Parliament, could of an Established Ohurch, and pro- 
possibly bear on the subject Ibid,, posed a measure of concurrent en- 
p. 766. Latjer on, on the 16th of dowment, Banaaid, vol. dxxxu. 
March, Lord Grey asked tl^e House p 868. 
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The reasons for parliamentary reform in 1866 were 
not so striking as those which had existed in 1830, It 
was no longer possible to pretend that the members of 
the House of Commons were mainly chosen by a few 
wealthy men, and that the nation as a whole had no 
share in their election. It was equally impossible to 
contend that representation was given to green parks 
and ruined towns, and denied to the great commercial 
centres of the country The most obvious anomalies 
had been swept away by the great measure of 1832 ; 
but, large and drastic as the Act of 1832 had been, it 
had not remedied aU the abuses of the old representative 
system, and it had not extended the franchise to the 
bulk of the people. In 1866 there were about 4,000,000 
inhabited houses and 6,300,000 adult males in England 
and Wales, and there were not more than 900,000 voters.^ 
There was not, in other words, one elector for each 
four inhabited houses, and five out of every six adult 
males were without a vote. 

This, however, was only one anomaly. The popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom had increased from rather 
more than 21,260,000 in 1831 to rather more than 

29.000. 000 in 1861, or, roughly, by 40 per cent But 
the increase had not, of course, been uniform. In 
Scotland the population had increased by 700,000, or 
by nearly one-third; in Ireland it had decreased by 

2.000. 000, or by more than one-fourth. It was difficult 
to believe that the proportion of representation awarded 
to the two countries in 1832 could be satisfactory in 
1866 While, moreover, the population of the tJmted 
Kingdom had increased by 40 per cent., the population 
of the metropolis, of Liverpool, of Glasgow, and of 
other towns, had practically doubled The inadequate 
representation awarded to these places in 1832 was 

‘ Of. OenauB Tables wtb Mr. Gladstone m Sansard, vol ftiTr-ni, 
p. 66. .. ... 

VOL. II. L 
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miicli more inadequate in 1866 The anomalies, which 
everywhere existed, emphasised this state of things 
The borough of Totnes, with some 4,000 inhabitants, 
returned the same number of members as the borough 
of the Tower Hamlets with 647,000, or the town of 
Liverpool with 443,000 people. The county of Corn- 
wall, with some 350,000 people, returned as many mem- 
bers to Parliament as the county of Middlesex and 
all the metropolitan boroughs to the north of the 
Tliames 

If anomalies of this kind were marked and numerous, 
a large portion of the population had a great grievance. 
The masses of eveiy community are engaged in daily 
labour, and the working classes, as a rule, cannot afford 
to pay 101 a yeai* for the houses in which they live. It 
followed that the members of this great industrial class 
had no adequate shaie iii the government of the country 
Mr GHadstone, indeed, declared that, under the most 
liberal estimate, only about one town voter in every 
four in England could be held to belong to this class 
In rural England, except that a few working men 
enjoyed a 40s. freehold, the working classes had neither 
part nor share in the representation 

Efforts, indeed, had been made throughout Lord 
Palmerston’s Administration to reduce the anomaly 
and redress the grievance. Mr Locke TTing had advo- 
cated constantly that assimilation of the county with 
the borough francluse, wliich had proved the rock on 
which Lord John Russell’s ministerial vessel had been 
wrecked in 1851 ' Mr. Baines as constantly had advo- 
cated iLe extension of the borough franchise. Mr 
Berkeley had exerted himself annually in the cause of 
secret voting, and Mr. Duncombe had charged himaftlf 
with arguing for a redistribution of electoral power. 

^ L^e qf Loi d John BubM, yol. occasion resigned, but subsequently 
ii. pp. 122, 123. Lord Jobn on that resumed, office. 
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But, tliougli tlie debates ou these subjects were some- 
times long, there was always something artificial about 
them No one, on either side of the House, anticipated 
that any practical result would ensue from them They 
afforded convenient opportunities for the repetition of 
famihar arguments by reformers on the one side, and 
Conservatives on the other ; but they had no effect ou 
-opimou either indoors or out of doors. Dislike of 
■change in the House was encouraged by indifference 
in the comitry ; and, so far from making pi ogress, the 
cause of reform remained stationary, or perhaps went 
back, during the Parliament of 1859.^ 

The indifference of the public, and the distaste of 
the House, did not bhnd the eyes of more far-seeing 
persons to the necessity for reform. They knew that 
there was both an anomaly to amend, and a grievance 
to redress. The anomaly arose from the fact that 
representation was unequal, that small and decaying 
villages enjoyed as much power as large and growing 
towns. The grievance was due to the other fact, that 
the great masses of the people were not represented 
at aU ; and that the worHng classes, the source of the 
nation’s wealth, had no voice in the government of the 
country. 

" There were many men who, in their inmost hearts, 
were opposed to all change. They thought that the 
main object of legislation, should be to secure tlie 
presence of 668 I’epresentative gentlemen in the House 
-of Commons. The small boioughs seemed to them 
admirable devices for accomplishing this object. They 

^ Ifc. Locke King’s Ooimty Fian- votes to 164 m 1861, and by 212 
*®**^i« ^ defeated by 248 votes votes to 128 in 1864. See JSantard, 
™ 1861, and by 264 votes to vol. cbu p 1932 , voL claai pp. 410, 
227 in 1804. Mr Baines’s Borough. 1004 ; vol olxov p 964 , vol clzxvi. 
Franchise Bill was defeated by 246 p 47 , toL cbcxviu. p 1706 For 
votes to 193 m 1861, and by 288 Mr Duncombe^s motion on redis- 
yo^s to 214 in 1866. Mr.BerKele/s tribution, vol. clxu, p. 1798. 
Ballot Bill was defeated by 279 
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were never tired of reminding the Honse that Mr Pitt, 
Mr Calming, and Mi Fox had all, at one tune of their 
career, represented lotten boroughs ; and that, in 1865, 
small and decaying places sent to the House of Commons 
many men who had exceptional experience in India, in 
the City, and in other walks of life ^ But there were 
other men, who did not conceal fiom themselves that it 
was both unconstitutional and impossible to stereotype 
the representation of a growing and changing country : 
unconstitutional, for, in previous ages, the House of 
Commons had constantly been enlarged by conferring 
representation on unrepresented places ; * impossible, 
because it could not be expected that the masses of 
the people would permanently submit to their own ex- 
duBion from powei . These persons were, for the most 
part, agreed that some measure of redistribution was in- 
evitable, and some extension of the franchise desirable. 
With respect to ledistribution, they were generally of 
opinion that no large reform could be carried, for it 
was hopeless to expect that the members of boroughs 
threatened with extinction would vote for the annihila- 
tion of their constituei its . With respect to the franchise, 
two different schools of thought prevailed in 1866 ; 
the one, founded on distrust, thought that representa- 
tion and taxation should go together, and that no man- 


^ See, e>g,j Mr Disraeli’s speech, 
Mansaid, vol clxxxin pp 877- 
880 

® In 1861, the disfranchisement 
of two corrupt boroughs, Sudbury 
and St, Albans, enabled the Ministry 
to pass a mild measure of I'ediatri- 
bution. It decided on confening 
the v&cant seats on the West 
liijding of Yorkshire, South Lanca- 
shire, Birkenhead, Chelsea, and 
Kensinj^n, But me Ilouse refused 
to conier an additional member on 
the metropolis , and it was ultimately 
decided to dmde the West Ridmg 
mto two, each section of it returning 


two members. See Mansard, vol. 
clxiv p 118 The debate on this 
Bill leminds the student of the 
debate which had taken place in 
1828 on the woposal to dismonchise 
Penryn and !Falmouth Ststoi'y of 
England, vol, ii p 884 It is 
lemarkable, too, that, while the 
debates of 1828 were followed f6ur 
years later by the Reform Act of 
1832, the debates of 1861, which 
displayed an equal inability to deal 
with the question on any broad 
principle, should have been followed^ 
by the Reform Act of 1867. 
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should have a vote who did not contribute directly to 
the taxation of the country, or to the rates of the 
borough in which he lived The other, founded on 
trust, regarded the franchise as a great educator, and 
wished to confer its advantages on as large a propor- 
tion of the population as possible. 

Conscious, however, that the country had acquiesced 
for years in the unprogressive policy which Lord 
Pahneiston had pursued, doubtful whether its apathy 
would be removed, as it was removed in 1831, by the 
promulgation of a large and comprehensive measm-e, 
the Cabmet hesitated either to prepare or to adopt a 
large and broad scheme of reform Instead of doing 
so. It decided to deal with one branch of the subject 
alone — to introduce a franchise Bill for England and 
Wales, but to leave redistribution and other trouble- 
some matters for consideration in auothei year. Even 
■on the franchise they acted with the timidity of men who 
were afraid of the consequences of then own decision, 
and who, while anxious to retain the name of re- 
formers, were determined to make the draught as mild, 
the operation as painless, as possible 

The speech, which Mr. Gladstone made in intio- 
•ducmg the measure, reflected the moderation of the 
■Cabmet It showed no trace of his usual faith or his 
•usual enthusiasm. It was more of an apology for, 
•than a vindication of, reform. It pleaded for the 
acceptance of the Bill, not because it was large, but 
because it was small It was careful to explain that 
the particular measui-e of franchise, which the Govern- 
ment had selected, had been adopted because it left the 
working classes in a inaiked minority. 

The fact was, the Cabinet had rejected a great 
■opportunity. It so happened that, among the per- 
manent advisers of the Government, a man of marked 
.ability held the oflice of Parliamentaiy Counsel to 
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CHAP, the Secretary of State for the Home Department. This 
officer, Sii’ H Thrmg, was closely connected by mar- 

1866 riage with Mr Cardwell, who had lately succeeded the 
Duke of Newcastle at the Oolomal Office He had thus 
both public and private opportunities of pressing his 
views on the Cabinet He had himself prepared a 
memoi’andum, in which he had pointed out the 
advantage of adopting the franchise in force in muni- 
cipal England as the basis of the new franchise in 
boroughs The proposal was in one sense wide, for 
the municipal franchise was given to every rate-paying 
householder ; but its full effect was diminished by the 
long period of residence required of the householder 
before he could be placed on the register The 
municipal franchise had the great merit that it was 
simple and iiitelhgible, and that it avoided all the con- 
troversy which was necessarily aroused by the rival 
claims of a 10^., 8^., 7Z, 6Z or U borough franchise 
The Cabinet, however, rejected the suggestion. 
Some of Its members probably thought that its pro- 
visions were too wide ; others of them that the muni- 
cipal franchise by extending the period of residence 
would take away with one hand what it gave with the 
other. Others, again, among whom was Mr. Gladstone, 
objected to identifying the franchise with the payment 
of rates. There was an obvious advantage — so such 
men thought — ^iu encouraging the small householders 
to compound with their landlords. But, apart from 
this economical advantage, the requii-ement that the 
rates should be paid by the elector was likely to 
prove the source of disfranchisement on one side, 
and of corruption on the other The local authorities, 
indeed, in some cases ‘ did not apply for the payment’ 
of rates until the time had elapsed when the vote could 
be secured,’ wlule ‘voters m other cases have had 
their taxes paid by the political agents in the interest 
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of the respective candidates ’ ^ For these or other 
reasons the Cabinet rejected, the view, which was widely 
held in Parliament, that payment of rates should be an 
indispensable qualification of the elector, and pro- 
ceeded to search for some point to which the franchise 
could be conveniently extended The manner, in which 
they solved this problem to then own satisfaction, 
was not one hkely to create much enthusiasm They 
found, in the first place, that the existing town con- 
stituency consisted of 488,000 persons, of whom one- 
fourth, or 126,000, might be thought to belong to 
the working classes They found that, if they reduced 
the borough firanchise from a lOZ. to a Ql rental, they 
would add 242,000 peisons to the register, all of whom 
would belong to the working classes ; and they found that 
the abohtion of the ratepaying clauses would add to 
the register 60,000 persons, also members of the work- 
ing classes, who inhabited houses above the lOZ. line 
It followed that the abolition of the rating qualification 
and the extension of the franchise to 61 householders 
would actually place the working classes in a majority 
in the town constituencies In 1866 even a Liberal 
Cabinet was not hberal enough to take such a generous 
course. Instead of doing so, it contented itself with 
a proposal to reduce the borough franchise to only 
71 householders. That step would only ’add 144,000 
persons to the register Jt would leave the working 
classes in a numeiical mmority, and could thus be 
accepted by a Cabinet which had not yet learned the 
cardinal doctrine, that government by the people for 
the people is the true aim and object of the Libei’al 
creed ^ 

1 The words m myerted commas his years advanced, will he seen 
are Mr. Gladstone's m introducing from his language in 1884 Inl86& 
the Bill. Mansard^ vol. clxxxu. he had almost apolo^ed for adding 
p. 43 144,000 persons to the register In* 

® Und , pp 52, 63, How greatly 1884 he said * I am not prepared to* 
Mr Gladstone s views changed as discuss admission to the franchise aa 
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In case the House should be alarmed at this measure 
of enfranchisement in the towns, Mj*. Gladstone was 
careful to point out that the influence of the working 
classes wo^d be reduced by the new franchise which 
the Government proposed to create in the counties 
Here it intended to form a new occupation franchise 
for either houses alone, oi for houses with land, ranging 
at a rental from 14^ to 50Z Except that 14Z. was 
twice 11 , it was not very easy to discover any dear 
ground on which this franchise was based ; but, as few 
or no working men in rural England could afibrd to 
pay 14Z a year for a house, it was obvious that the 
little influence which the working classes exercised in 
county elections by their possession of a 40s freehold, 
would be sensibly diminished by the large addition of 
middle-class householders to the county electors. 

H, however, this moderate and meagre measure 
was not calculated to create much enthusiasm among 
Liberals who deserved the name, it aroused infinite ap- 
prehension among a group of politicians who sat on the 
Liberal benches, but were animated by a genuine dis- 
trust of popular government Eoiemost among them 
were two men who both enjoyed influence from their 
abilities and their eloquence, and who perhaps were 
sore at their own exclusion fioin office One of them, 
Mr Horsmau, had filled the office of Clnef Secretary for 
Ireland in Lord Palmeiston’s first Administration, where, 
according to a famous saying, he had done the hunting 

it was discussed dfty years ago^ of strength to the State ’ Hansard, 
when Lord John Russell hod to vol, cclxxxv. p. 107 The cautious 
state, with almost bated breath, that words of 1866 are the more striking 
he e^^ected to add, m the three king- because, in 1864, Mr Gladstone bad 
doms, 600,000 to the constituencies, said, * I ventuie to say that every man 
It IS not now a question of nicely cal- who is not peisonally incapacitated 
culated less or more I take my by some consideration of peisonal 
stand on the broad prmciple that unfitness or of political danger is 
the enfiranehieement of capable morally entitled to come within the 
citizens, be they few or be they p^e of the Constitution ' Morle/s 
many — and if they be many, so Xtfe of Gladstone, vol u, p. 126 
much the better— gives an addition 
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of the Administration ; ^ the other, Mr Lowe, had been chap. 
forced to resign the Vice-Presidency of the Conncil in ^ 
1864 ® Mr Bright, in one of his speeches, described 
them as a party of two, which was ‘ like the Scotch 
terrier that was so covered with hair that you could not 
tell which was the head and which was the tail ’ On 
the same occasion he declared, in words which were 
long remembered, that Mr Horsman had retired into 
his pohtical cave of Adullam, and had called about him 
every one that was in distress, and every one that was 
discontented.^ 

It is claimed for Mr. Lowe that his conduct in these 
debates, which made him for a short time the foremost 
member of the House of Commons, was due to the 
genuine distrust of democracy with which residence in 
Australia and travel in the Umted States had inspired 
him ; and peihaps it is fair to admit that Mr. Lowe felt, 
or fancied that he felt, the distrust which he expressed 
It is remarkable, however, that the man who, in England 
and in opposition, resisted so violently the extension of 


^ ‘ Oaiiisle did the dancing, Hors- 
man the hunting, and Larcom the 
business * IfaTisard, vol cxlix. 
p. 727. Mr Horsman had been an 
■adverse critic of his former friends 
smce 1860 Mr Gladstone said o£ 
him m March of that year ‘ Her 
Maiesty’s Government have been 
unfortunate beyond description ^ 
dm mg the present Session m at- 
tempting to wm the favour of my 
nght honourable friend Scoicely 
had the Session opened, when he 
complamed that never did a Go- 
vernment present to Parliament so 
ecanty a programme of busmess, 
but scarcely had it proceeded three 
weeks moie, when he agam com- 
plamed that such was the crowd and 
mass of business foiced upon the at- 
tention of the House by the Govern- 
ment, that they were greedily and 
irrationally demandmg from private 
members a portion of time which 


propeily belonged to them,’ &c 
Hamard^ vol dvii. pp. 310, 811 It 
was said of him, m 1862, that ‘ he 
was the exponent of dissatisfaction, 
and the faithful mirror of discon- 
tent ’ Ibid , vol. clxvu. p, 374. 

^ See «, vol i. p. 614. 

® Hansard^ vol clxxxii, pp 219, 
220. This illustration, it is mterest- 
mg to note, had been used two 
years before by President Lmcoln. 
A small meeting of a few hundred 
men had met m New Yoik and 
nommated Fremont for the Presi- 
dency Lmcoln, heormg of it, 
opened his Bible, and read ^ And 
every one that was m distress, and 
every one that was m debt, and every 
one that was discontented, ^thered 
themselves unto him , and he be- 
came a oaptam over them and there 
were with him about four himdred 
men.’ Khodes, Slat of the XJmUd 
States^ vol iv. p 464. 
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the franchise to the people, in Atisti'aJia had advocated 
a wide extension of the franchise , and in office had sat 
silently by while the Eeforin Bill of 1860 had been 
proposed by his leaders It is certain, too, that, before 
the Eeform Bill of 186G was introduced, he had ex- 
pressed in his private letters a determination to wreck 
the Q-ovemraent In fact, it seems impossible to doubt 
that if the advice of Sir Charles Wood and Lord Granville 
had been taken, and Lord Eussell had found room for Mr 
Lowe in the reconstructed Cabinet, the great philippics 
of 1866 would never have been uttered, and the history 
of England might have been strangely altered ^ 

Mr Horsman displayed his aiuinus in a sjieech at 
the close of the first night’s debate, in which he attacked 
the Government, the Bill, and above all Mr Briglit, 
the leading advocate for refoim Mi' Lowe delivered 
the first of the great speeches which he made on the 
subject of reform at the opening of the second night’s 
debate The eloquence of Mr Lowe’s speeches is still a 
tradition The peroration, with wliich the first of them 
was concluded, is even now remembered by men who 
either never knew, or else forgot, that it was taken from 
one of Mr. Canning’s speeches ® But eloquence and hos- 


^ Mr. Morloy writes ^ Lowers 
admission to the Oabmel was mode 
impossible by his declaration against 
any lowering of the boiough fran- 
chise/ vol. u. pp. 166, 166. I am un- 
able to verify this statement. Of. 
lAfe qf Lord John Hmsell, vol, u 
p. 453, and Mr Blight m Jlansard^ 
vol. clkxxu. p 31 8, references which 
throw some doubt on it 

“ Mr. Lowe concluded his speech 
with these woids ' tf my right 
hon. friend does succeed m cany- 
ing this measure through Pailiar 
ment, when the passions and 
inteiests of the day are gone hy, 
I do not envy him his retrospect 
I covet not a smgle leaf of tho 
laurels that may encircle his brow. 
I do not envy him his tiinmph 


His be the glory of carrying it* 
mine of having to the utmost of my 
poor ability resisted it.’ Kansai 
vol clxxxii p 364. But Mr. 
^Canning had concluded a speech 
against parliomentaiw leform in 
1833 . ' That the noble Loid fLord 
J. ItusseU] Will carry his motion 
this evening I have no fear , but, 
with the talents which he has 
shown himself to possess, he wiU no- 
doubt renew his erforts hereafter. If, 
however, he shall persevere, and if 
his perseverance shall be successful, 
and if the results of tiiat success 
shall be such os I cannot help ap- 
prehending, hifl be the tnum]^ 
to have precipitated those results — 
be mine the consolation that to the 
utmost and the latest of my power 
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tility were not the only weapons with which Mr. Glad- 
stone was assailed When the Bill came on for second 
reading, Lord Grosveuor, known weU in later years as 
the Duke of Westminster, who had joined the distressed 
and discontented in the political cave of AduUam, met 
the motion with an amendment that it was inexpedient to 
discuss the BUI till the House had before it the whole 
scheme of the Government In anticipation of the 
motion, the Government had already been compelled to 
promise an alteiation in its programme. It had under- 
taken, before the Bill reached committee, to lay on the 
table other BiUs embodying its ultimate intentions ‘ with 
respect to the franchise in Scotland and Ireland, and 
all the questions connected with the redistribution of 
seats.’ ^ The concession, such as it was, enabled the 
Government to defeat Lord Grosvenor’s amendment, 
and after an eight mghts’ debate to carry the second 
reading of the Bill by a majority of five ® The 
majority had fallen to the ominous figure which had 
led to Lord Melbourne’s resignation in 1839 

If the concession of the Government had enabled it to 
resist, with some slight measure of success. Lord Gros- 
venor’s amendment, the nai rowness of the majority 
again compelled it to reconsider its decision. Mr. Glad- 
stone had been led to piomise that he would lay the 
whole scheme of the Government before the House, but 
he had been careful to explain that he should only do 
so that the House might have full cognisance of the 
intentions of the Ministry, and he had added that 
he should contmue to press foiward the Franchise BUI, 
and the Fi'anchise Bill alone. After the division on the 
second reading, however, this attitude was no longer 
possible Eedistribution, it was acknowledged, was a 
much more important matter than the franchise ; and 

T have opposed them ' SCansardf p. 388 and note 

1st Senes, vol vu. jp 136 , cf the ^ JSanaard, vol cKxxu. p 862, 

author’s Hut, of Jmgland^ vol, u, ® Ibid , vol, clxxxin p. 162, 
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tlie Eedistribution Bill was uot only mtroduced, but 
pressed to a second reading, while a motion was subse- 
quently carried that the two BiUs should be referred to 
the same committee, and that the committee should 
have power to consolidate them into one BiU.^ It was 
obvious that the advantages which the Government had 
originally hoped to obtain, by dealing with each branch 
of the subject sepaiately, had been lost thiough the 
hrm attitude of the House The Government, indeed, 
had foreseen that any measure of redistribution would 
iiecessai’ily combine against it the representatives oi“ 
boroughs thieatened either with total or partial ex- 
tinction ; but the opponents to relbnn had equally the 
wit to foresee that they could inci ease then" own forces 
by thus winning the adherence of these distressed and 
discontented constituencies. 

Though, however, the Ministry had been forced by 
the attitude of its opponents to reconsider their original 
decision, the same consideration which, at the outset, 
liad induced them to refrain irom touching redistri- 
bution, led them to make the measure of redistribution 
as mild as possible. They proposed to obtam forty-nine 
seats by the semi-disfran{‘.hisement of some of the smaller 
boroughs, and by gi'ouping some of these boroughs 
together. They proposed to assign seven of these seats 
to Scotland; twenty-six to English counties; four to 
the metropolis by dividing <0116 gi-eat constituency in 
the East of London, and by creating one new con- 
stituency in the West of London. The twelve remaining 
members they decided to allot by increasing the repre- 
sentation of five large towns, by conferring members 
on six other large um-epresented towns, and by giving 
a member to the University of London ^ 

The moderation of tlie Government did not, how- 


^ JIamard, vol clxwiii. pj) 486, 874, 1819. 
* Mr. Gladstone’s epeeoli, p 486 seq 
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ever, facilitate matters The second reading of the chap. 
Eedistribution BiU was carried in the middle of May. . ^ . 

The decision to fuse the two Bills in one was arrived at 
before the end of that month ; and the greater part of 
June was occupied with a series of contests in com- 
mittee on the new county and borough franchise. 

The Ministry succeeded in resisting a motion that the 
county franchise should be deteimined by the rate- 
able value of the house, only by a majority of seven 
They were defeated, on a somewhat similar proposal The 
that the rateable and not the clear yearly value of ment*S' 
the house should be taken as the basis of the borough 
franchise, by a majority of eleven.^ The Cabinet, meet- Msigns, 
mg on the following morning, made up its mind to 
1 esign ; and, as the Queen happened to be at Balmoral, 
they asked for an adjournment of fom‘ days to enable 
them to communicate with her Majesty.^ 

The resignation of Lord EusseU in 1866 was the 
virtual close of a career, which had commenced at his 
election for Tavistock fifty-three years before Lord 
Eussell’s life, indeed, was protracted till 1878 , and, 
in the years which were yet to come, he occasionally 
took the part m debates which liis character and his The 
abilities enabled him to fill But in 1866 the work of of Lrad*'"' 
his life was done , he was already showing symptoms Sasseii. 
of the infirmities of age, and he added afterwards little 
or nothing to the reputation which he had previously 
obtained. Li this respect he forms a strikuig contrast 
to his friend and colleague, Lord Palmerston The one 
man, endowed by natirre with a vigorous constitution, 
retained his faculties unimpaired tdl ahnost the close of 
his career; the other, sickly from childhood, had no 
strength in his old age for the cares and anxieties of 
ofSice, and withered, like a tree that gradually dies at 
the top. Hence it happened that, while the generation, 

^ Hamard^ Tol clxxxiv pp. 405, 639. ® Und*, p. 648. 
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which knew both men at their prime, placed Lord 
Bussell above Lord Palmerston ; the generation, which 
knew them in their dechne, placed Lord Palmerston 
above Loid Bussell 

It is perhaps hopeless, at the piesent time, to 
attempt to reverse tins verdict ; yet the student, who 
IS best acquainted with Lord Bussell’s career, will be 
disposed to rank him above almost aU his con- 
temporaries Pew of the statesmen, who laboured in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, did more to 
shape or to create the England of the last half of the 
nineteenth centmy To him the Nonconformist owes 
his position ; to him, more than to any other man, the 
middle classes owe their enfi'anchisement The friend 
of civil and religious liberty in his youth, he advocated 
freedom to the close of his life. He led the forlorn 
hope in its assault on privilege and monopoly in his 
early years ; he fought in the vanguard for the same 
cause, so long as he had strength to fight at all. 

His political achievements were remarkable. It 
was on Ms motion that the Test Acts were repealed, 
that the Eeform Act of 1832 was passed, that the 
Irish Oliurch was first refonned, and it was under his 
guidance that municipal England was reorganised, 
that the Poor Law was framed, that the Navigation 
Acts were abolished, and that free trade, wMch Sir 
Bobeit Peel had initiated, wag extended and confinned. 
But Ms administrative afihievenients were almost as 
noteworthy as the legislation which he introduced. 
To Mm niral England largely owes her police ; to hun 
is largely due the reform of our prisons, and the 
institution of a rational scheme of secondary pimisli- 
inents. In an age, distn^uislied for administrative 
ability, he was the most capable of administrators. 

If Lord Bussell’s services to the United Kingdom 
were great, Ms services to the Empire and to the world 
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were almost greater It was lie wlio sent Lord Duiliam chap. 
to Canada ; it was lie who gave autonomous institutions . ^ 
to the Australasian colonies ; and it was to hiring more 
1.113.11 to anyone who was not numbered among her 
children, that modern Italy owes her umty and inde- 
pendence 

There were no doubt passages in his career which 
it IS not easy to excuse He shares with Lord Pal- 
merston, though to a much smaller degree, the shame 
of the Danish policy of 1863-64 He shares witli 
his other colleagues — though he is perhaps the least 
guilty among them — the blame which attaches to the 
Alabama’s escape. It is the fashion to condemn his 
resignation in 1854, and the causes which led to his 
second resignation m 1865. It is forgotten that, on 
the second of these two occasions, he chivalrously 
undertook a mission, foredoomed to failure, and that he 
paid the penalty of his iH success by his retirement 
It IS equally forgotten that, on the first of these two 
occasions, he had the corn-age to say that he would 
not remain in office when he was dissatisfied with the 
manner in which a great war was being conducted 
His best fiaends may regret his previous relations witli 
Lord Aberdeen ; but they need offer no apology for liis 
conduct in refusing to defend a military admimstratioii 
which he had vainly attempted to reform 

In oratory he had many superiors ; in debate he 
had hardly a rival He could fasten on the weakness 
and grapple with the strength of an opponent’s case in 
a fashion which has been rarely excelled ; and the 
position, which his abilities obtained for him, was 
confirmed by his public and private character. What- 
ever men might think of his conduct on particular 
occasions, they were always ready to testify to the 
purity of his course and the integrity of his nature. 

He may have done some things which his admirers 
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may regret ; lie never did anytliing of wliich they need 
be ashamed 

His fall naturally involved the fate of the Bill 
on which he had staked the fortunes of his Ministry 
The opponents to reform had, so far, won their 
triumph. The impassioned eloquence of Mr Lowe had 
done its work ; and the fears of weak Liberals, and the 
manoeuvtes of the Tory chieftain, had secured a victory. 
Yet, if many of those, who were loudest in them en- 
thusiasm at the defeat of the Government, could have 
foreseen the history of the next few months, they would, 
perhaps, have withheld their cheers They had de- 
feated a moderate measure which would have had 
little sigmficaiice, and they had paved the way for the 
introduction of a Eadical measui'e, which was virtually 
to transfer powei from the middle classes to the 
people 

Yet there was no doubt that the opponents of reform 
had grounds for beheving that they had secured more 
than an ephemeral victory The Bill of the Government, 
which had excited such consternation among the classes, 
had been received with comparative apathy* by the 
masses The people had shown none of the determina- 
tion which had strengthened the hands of the Whig 
Ministry of 1832, Bill after Bill had been introduced, 
in 1852, in 1854, in 1859, and in 1860, for amending 
the Eeform Act; and Bill after Bill had been either 
defeated or withdrawn, and the people had made no 
sign of either disappointment or discontent. There 
seemed every reason for supposing that they would 
view with equal complacency the failure of 1866 ; and, 
if the Bill had been defeated in March, this result 
might possibly have ensued. The intervening weeks, 
however, had done much to kindle the desire for reform. 
Mr. Bright himself, though he thought the Bill inade- 
quate, declared it to be honest, and gave it his warm 
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support both in and out of the House In language 
■which created much alarm at the time, he declared that 
the Bill -would pass if Birmingham and other to\ms did 
their duty ‘ You know what your fathers did thhty-four 
years ago, and you know the result. The men who, in 
every speech they utter, insult the working men, de- 
scribing them as a multitude given up to ignorance 
and vice,^ -will be the first to yield when the popular 
wiU is loudly and lesolutely expressed. If Parliament 
Street, from Charing Cross to the venerable Abbey, 
were filled with men seeking a Eeforai Bill, these 
slanderers of them countrymen would learn to be civil, 
if they did not leani to love freedom ’ ® And Mi- 
Bright’s indignant invective was seconded by Mr. Glad- 
stone He , took advantage of the Easter recess to 
attend some great meetings at Liverpool, at which in 
the presence of some of his colleagues he declared that 
the Government had staked its existence on the Bill 
and that it would not flinch from the task it had under- 
taken. ‘ We have passed the Rubicon, we have broken 
the bridges and burned the boats behind us ’ ® He 
placed the claim of the working classes on new and un- 
expected ground ‘ It is a moderate estimate to put the 
income of the working classes at five-twelfths of the 
aggregate income of the country, wheieas they are put 
ofi*, under the present law, with, at the outside, only 
one-seventh of the electoral power. How, on the very 
showing of our antagonists, and putting aside altogether 
the question how far the human element itself may 
weigh, is not such a state of things absolutely unjust ? ’ * 

' Mr. Lowe, in the first of hib top oi to the bottom Ilamaid, 
great speeches, said . ' If you want vol cIyaxh pp 147, 148 These 
venality, if you want ignorance, if words were long remembeied against 
you want drunkenness and facility bim, 

for being mtimidated , or if, on the “ Barnett Smith, Life of JB) 

other hand, you want impulsive, vol. ii. p 206 

unreflecting, and Violent people, ® Moiley, Zfe of Gladstone^ 

where do you look for them in the vol ii p 202. 

constituencies P Bo you go to the * JECmsardf vol c1a\xii p. 1184 t 

VOL. H. M 
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The tame and apologetic language With which he intro- 
duced the Bill, on the 12th of March, disappeai’ed when 
he moved the second reading on the 12th of April, and 
still more when he wound uj) the debate sixteen days 
afterwards On the 12th of March he had claimed that 
this Bill was no Trojan horse, no monatmm infeUx. ‘ We 
camiot say : 

Scaudit fatalis machina mnros 
Foeta amis.’ ^ 


For the second reading he had another quotation 
from Virgil, couched in a different spirit, 

‘ You may buiy the Bill that we have introduced ; 
but we will write upon its gravestone, for an epitaph, 
this line, with certain confidence in its fulfilment . 
Ei^oriare aliquiu nostris ex ossibus ultor.’ ^ 


It happened, too, that another cause, which had no 
direct connection with the Refoiin Bill, tended to arouse 
the working classes fioin their apathy; for, in May 
186C, a great financial disaster suddenly burst upon 
London; and the ruin which it occasioned lesulted in 
distress, which always increases the appetite for parha- 
mentary reform. 


^ This quotation gave Mr, Lowe 
theopporbunity for one of Ins happiest 
retorts. ^ That was not a veiy apt 
quotation ; but there was a curious 
J&Lioity about it, which he Mr. 
Gladstone] little dreamt of. The 
House remembers that, among other 
proofs of the degree m wluch public 
opinion is enlisted in the cause of 
reform, is this — that this is now 
the fifth Eeform Bill that has 
been brought in since 1861. Now, 
]U8t attend to the sequel of the 
passage quoted by the right hon, 
gentleman 

O Divum domus Ihum et molyta 
beUo 

Modma Dardoxuduml Qnater ipso m 
Unune portae 

Substitit, atque utoro sowtwn quater 
anna dedere* 

But that is not all. 


Instamus tamen immemores, caeoiqxid 
furore, 

Et monstrnm mfehx sooiata sistimas 
oroe’ 

Hansard^ vol. dxvxii, p. 18L 
Most reasonable men think now 
. that Mr. Gladstone was right, and 
Mr Lowe wrong, m 1866. But 
most men will admit that Mr. 
Lowe’s retort was effective. Per- 
liaps also .they will share the au- 
thoi’s regiet mat, if parliamentary 
x‘eform has been attended with 
many benefits and few disad-* 
vantages. It should have mtroduced 
us to a House of Commons which 
IS incapable of appreciating the 
classical quotations in which the 
giants of previous generations de« 
lighted. 

* Kamardy vol. clxxxiii p. 162, 
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Tlie crisis of 1866 differs somewliat in its nature 
from tlie cnses which, had so gravely affected the 
country in 1847 and in 1857. Measured by previous 
■expenence, it came a year before its time; but its 
■effects were the more widespread, because of late years 
Parhament had altered the law of partnership, and had 
sanctioned the formation of joint-stock companies with 
■only a limited liability on the shareholders. It is 
remaikable that Mr Lowe was the author of this 
change ; and perhaps by intioducing it he was indu-ectly 
responsible for the character of a crisis, which certainly 
did as much to carry reform as his own speeches did to 
resist it. 

The law of England for many years discouraged or 
forbade the inauguration of j’oint-stock enterprise. Tlie 
Bubble Act, which was passed during the first paroxysm 
produced by the bursting of the South Sea Bubble in 
the reign of George I , for a hundred years rendered 
the formation of joint-stock companies illegal and an 
indictable offence.^ The Act failed to prevent the for- 
mation of such companies. Indeed, in 1824, the year 
before that in which it was repealed, the columns 
of the daily newspapers teemed with advertisements of 
projected companies ^ In 1825 the Bubble Act was 
repealed ; but the Legislature took this bold step witli 
•caution and reluctance The shareholders in a j'oint- 
stock company were placed under the disabilities of 
partners m a private enterprise. Every partner in a 
commercial undertaking was liable to the whole ex- 
tent of his fortune for the debts of the concern Li 

^ The words are tahen from Mr. efifectually without deriving any 
liOwe^B sneech m intioducing the sanction or special powers from the 
Joint-stock Oompanies Act of 1866 Leg^lature, Others of them, and 
JSamardf vol. cxi p 110 particuloily such as were to have 

® JEList, qf JEngland^Yol, \i p 189, their sphere of operation at home, 
note. ‘Many of the compames, found it prudent or necessary to 
which were then set on foot, were apply for private Acts of Porlia- 
ahle, or conceived that they were ment,’ Tooke, JSxet. qfFnoe^t vol, u, 
able, to prosecute their objects p, 160, note^ 
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sanctioning the formation of joint-stock companies, the 
Legislature tlmew on the shareholder the responsibili- 
ties of the partner. A man might possess pnly a 100^. 
share in a company -whose aggiegate capital was 
reckoned m millions . his single share rendered lum 
liable to the last penny of his i>rivate fortune for all the 
debts of the company 

This condition was so intolerable, that it was found 
constantly necessaiy to alter it. Just as before 1825, 
when joint-stock euterpiise was illegal, Parhameut had 
been constantly invited to sanction the foimation of 
joint-stock companies, so before 1855, when the 
principle of limited liability was first recognised by the 
Legislature, Parliament found it necessaiy continually 
to limit the liabilities of shareholders. The development 
of coimuerce, the gi owth of capital, and the constantly 
increasing number of peisous who desired to find some 
profitable investment for their savings, made, at last, a 
change in the law essential ; and Parliament in the nine- 
teenth century gradually removed the disabilities which 
it had created in the eighteenth century, and finally, by 
adopting the principle of limited liability, enabled even 
compaiatively ])oor men to invest their little savings,, 
without any undue risk, in commercial enterprise. 

The principle of limited liability had been established 
before the numerous failures in the United States had 
produced the crisis of 1857 i but the principle, at that 
time, had so recently been conceded, that its intro- 
duction did not affect the crisis of that year. In 1860 
the case was very different; limited liability had 
assumed extensive proportions. In the nine years, 
which had intervened since the panic of 1867, it had 
been introduced into almost every kind of business. 
But it had failed in many cases to afford the security 
which it was expected to confer The nominal value 
of the shares in many companies far exceeded the sum 
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wliicli was requhed to be paid on them, and tbe share- chap 
holder who had paid 100 ^. on shares, whose nominal . ^ 
value was 1 , 000 Z, was not much better off than the 1866. 
shareholder who had paid 100 ^. on shaies with an 
unhmited liability. Thus, when the crisis of 1866 
occuired, it cairied ruin and dismay into thousands 
of households The ciisis burst on the fiufl,ncia.l world 
with alarming suddeimess. Trade had been apparently 
prosperous tlu'oughout I 860 ; indeed, commerce had 
been unusually active, and speculation exceptionally 
life. The demand for money, which m consequence was 
created, had the natui’al tendency .of laising the rate of 
discount ; and the Bank rate, which stood at only 3 per 
cent, in June 1865, was gradually laised to 7 per cent, 
before the end of the year, and to 8 per cent, in the 
beginning of 1866 

These successive additions to the value of money, 
however, attracted comparatively little attention. Sup- 
posed to be largely due to the extension of trade, they 
■seemed evidence of prosperity, rather than of danger. 

One or two minor failures, which naturally occurred, 
were supposed to be due to local causes ; and it was not 
tiU April that alarm was generally created by the steps 
which a great railway company was forced to take to 
jirovide itself with the necessaiy capital for the com- 
pletion of its authorised works. In that month, the 
London, Chatham and Dpver Eailway Company — an 
undertaking which had been incorporated in 1859 — was 
forced to dispose of its ordinary stock at a ruinous dis- 
count,^ and, as the event proved, the sacrifice did not 
avert a more serious disaster ; for, before the summer 
was over, the company was compelled to place its affairs 

^ In 1866, tlie contractora of tlie of cask received. In April 1866, 

London, Okatkam and Dover Hail- they “weie forced to raise money by 
way raised a aim of 677,000/ from issum^ 100/, of stock for 27/. 10«. 
the Cl 6dit mohilier by pledging 40/ See Lord Redesdale’s remarks on 
■of fully paid-np stock for eveiy 21/, KanBard^ vol, clxxxiu, p, 869. 
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ill Qiaiiceiy, and the great contractor, by whom the 
line had been mainly constructed, was declared bank- 
rupt Still, however, none of the best authoiities 
anticipated the unpending crash. Mr Gladstone, in 
moving the Budget on the Sixl of May, had a great deal 
to say on the possible consequences of the exhaustion 
of oui' coal-fields in the twentieth century ; ^ but he had. 
not one word of warning on the crisis which was 
impending at the moment at which he was speaking 

Yet, within one week fiom the date on which he 
introduced his Budget, the whole country was suddenly 
alaraied by the failure of the great discount establish- 
ment of Messis. Overeud, Gmney & Co, The company, 
only the year before, had taken over the business of the 
old-established fiim, Messrs. Overend & Oo , and the 
shares of the company had been readily subscribed for 
by investois in every part of the countiy and in almost 
e\'ery class of the (jonunumty. At the time of its sus- 
pension, the liabilities of the company amounted to- 
ll),000,()00/ It was said in ISGC that no single bank- 
ruptcy had evei peihaps caused so gi'eat a shock to* 
credit^ The day which succeeded the failure, Fiiday, 
the 11th of Miy, is still romcmbi*red in the City as 
Black Friday. 

Confronted with this great ciisis, the governors of 
the Bank of England approached the Government , and, 
without making any exjiress, application for a suspen- 
sion of the law, stated the fiict that their advances on 
approved securities had exceeded 4,000,000^. in a single 
day, and that the reserve of the Bank had, in consequence, 
been reduced from iieai ly 0,000,000/ to 3,000,0001 The 
Treasuiy, wiiting late on the same night, thought it 
their duty to assure the Bank that, if the goveiuois 


' JBCetnsard^ vol cbcAxiu. p 399. ever — so far as it related to tlio 

® The expression is &om Ubie financial crisis — almost totidem 

Tanee m the Eeview of the Year. iTerdia into the Hist., 

The Times lleview is copied, how- 1806, pp. 183-186, 
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found it necessary to issue notes beyond the limit fixed 
by law, the Government would not fail to apply to 
Parliament for its sanction. In intimating its decision, 
the Treasury made the usual stipulation that no 
advance should be made at a discount of less than 
10 per cent., and that the profits of these advances 
should accrue to the pubhc.^ 

The decision of the Government did its work. The 
knowledge that the Bank had the power to increase its 
issues, tended to restore the confidence of the pubhc, and 
the mere power of issuing notes prevented the necessity 
for its exercise. But, though the money market 
gradually resumed its customary course, the confidence 
of the pubhc in jomt-stock enterprise did not so readily 
return. Industry languished, and while it languished 
the demand for labour fell off. Decreasing employment 
stimulated, as it always stimulates, the appetite for 
pohtical change. 

If the mtemal ch'cumstances of the country were 
causing consternation, exteinal affairs were creatmg 
anxiety. The 18th of June, the day on which the 
Government experienced its final defeat, was the day 
on which Prussia declared war against Austria, and on 
which therefore the struggle, which has led to such 
stupendous consequences iq Europe, defimtely began. 
The Queen, who, it has aheady been said, was at 
Balmoral, where she had gone in disregard of the wishes 
of her Mimstry, and from which she was reluctantly 
induced to leturn, could not understand her Ministers 
resigning on what she thought a detail, when all Europe 
was threatened with possible conflagration ; and eight 
days elapsed before she finally consented on the 26th 
of June to accept the resignations which had been 
tendered to her on the 19 th ® 

The correspondence will be ® Lifeof Lord John RusBellfyoLw, 
found in Ann, Meg , 1866, Obron., pp 429-481 , cf Lord Bussell’s re- 
pp, 305-307 marks, Hansard^ vol, clxxi.iv. p. 664. 
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Tlie Queen, thus compelled to patt from her old 
Ministers, took the natural comse of sending for the 
leader of the Conservative party, who had twice been 
her Prime Minister, Lord Derby. With a large experi- 
ence, however, of the difficulties which beset the Minister 
who undertakes the government of the country with 
only a minority of the House of Commons enrolled in 
his support. Lord Derby, with the full consent of his 
former colleagues, decided on attempting to construct 
an Administiation on a wider basis than that of the 
Conservative party alone. With this object he first 
addressed himself to two members of the late Cabinet, 
Lord Clarendon and the Duke of Somerset. Botli these 
men, however, not unnaturally dechned an invitation 
whose acceptance could hardly be deemed consistent 
with fidehty to their late colleagues.’- Failing, them. 
Lord Derby turned both to Lord Lansdowne, whose 
pocket borough of Caine returned Mr. Lowe to Parliar 
ment, and to the huge groiip of dissentient Liberals, 
whose attitude, whose speeches, and whose motions had 
been chiefly instrumental in the defeat of Lord llussell's 
M i n istry. Lord Lansdowne, singulai’ly enough, died 
suddenly befoie the new Ministry was formed. But 
Lord Grosvenor, on the 29th of June, was able to assure 
Lord Derby that his friend§ the AduUamites had come 
to the unanimous opinion not to take office.^ Li 
arriving at this conclusion, Mr. Lowe had apparently 
exercised a constraining influence on his friends. He 
would apparently have been ready to join some com- 
posite Administration under a neutral leader. But he 
hesitated to associate himself with a Cabinet which was 
led in one House by Lord Derby, and m the other by 

^ Ilamard^ voL ckxxir, p 731 w. wore ready to serve under Lord 

®Intbefiist instance, Uie Adut- Hoi by. Memoua of an Mty 
lanutes^ were apparently ready to Minister ^ p. 621. In the end they 
take odice under Lord Stanley; but all held aloof from the Con8ervati\e 
only a small mmority among them Ministry. 
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Mr. Disraeli. He disliked tkeir principles and lie dis- 
trusted tkeir policy.^ 

These refusals left Lord Derby the alternative of 
declining the task which the Queen had entrusted to 
him, or of reconstructing liis old Government with such 
fresh materials as the flight of time had placed at his 
disposal.^ He chose the latter course. He himself. 
Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Disraeli, Lord John Manners, 
Mr. Spencer Walpole, General Peel, and Lord Naas, 
resumed the duties which they had discharged in 1 858. 
The Poreign Office was wisely entrusted to his own son, 
who was widely recognised, at that time, as the most 
prudent member of the Conservative party. The 
Colomes and the India Office were given to Lord Car- 
narvon and Lord Oranbonie, who had been better 
known as Lord Eobert Cecil, and who was to be stdl 
better known as Lord Salisbury. The Admiralty was 
placed under Sir John Pakington, a country gentleman, 
who, m the course of a long career, fiUed many offices 
with credit, but gained m none of them distinction. 

The negotiations attending the resignation of one 
Mimstry and the foimation of another, and the subse- 
quent election of the members of the new Government, 
occupied so much time, that the labours of Parliament 
were virtually suspended from the 18th of June to the 
16th of July, an interval which proved long enough to 
decide the fate of three great Continental kingdoms. 

Li the meantime, however, while the leaders of the 
great political parties in the State were occupied with 
the transfer of the seals of office, the people were rapidly 
emerging from their apathetic indifference to reform. 
So long as the Eussell Ministry remained in power, and 
the Eeform Bill — the honest Bill, as Mr. Bright had 

^ of Lord Sherhroohe^oX ii. Deiby attempted to secure the 
p. 802 , cf Samtsbury, Earl of assastance or Lord Shaffcesbiiry. 
jD<3? hy^ p, 170. Hodder's Jjfe qf Lord Shaftesbury ^ 

® It ought to be added, that Lord yoL m. p, 211. 
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called it — was under consideration by tbe Commons, 
they had been content to ‘ stand and wait,’ The defeat 
of Lord Bussell’s Ministry, however, and the accession 
of the Conservatives to office, roused them from their 
apathy. There had lately been established in London, 
under the presidency of Mr. Beales, a well-known 
barrister, an organisation for promoting a wide measure 
of parliamentary reform. The Eeform League, as 
the organisation was called, aimed at securing man- 
hood suffrage and vote by ballot; but it had the 
wisdom to accept the modest instalment which Lord 
Bussell and Mr Gladstone were offering, and which 
Mr , Bright had endorsed The League was admirably 
adajited to support the views of the reformers Its 
president, in 1804, at the time of Garibaldi’s visit to 
London, had asserted the light of public meeting by 
convening and holding a great meeting on Primrose 
ILU. On the news of the fall of the Bussell Adminis- 
tration, he summoned another meeting, to be held on 
the 2nd of July in Trafalgar Square. The assembly was, 
at first, forbidden by the pohce ; but the interval, be- 
tween the resignation of one Ministry and the formation 
of another, was not favourable for the decisive exercise 
of authority The meeting was suffered to be held : 
and the League, encouraged by this preliminary success, 
decided on organising processions in various pai'ts of 
Loudon, to march with bands and banners on Hyde 
Park, and there hold a great meeting in favour of 
reform on Monday, the 23rd of July. 

In 18CG, processions through the metropolis, and 
public meetings in royal parks, were not viewed with 
the feelings with which they have since been regarded 
The streets of the metropolis were supposed to be sacred 
to the pm-poses of ordinary traffic ; the parks of London 
were equally consecrated to the amusements of the 
people ; and Hyde Park, on a summer afternoon, was 
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almost exclusively reserved for the recreation and exer- chap. 
cise of the upper classes of society To the children ^ _ 

of fashion, it seemed mtolerable that the children of toil 
should mvade their special domain for the purpose of 
proclaiming their o-wn faith m democratic principles, 
and of giving Dives an inconvenient proof of the power 
and aspirations of Lazarus Society, therefore, was 
almost unanimous in thinking that the concession of the 
2nd of July should not be repeated on the 23rd, but 
that the new Government should prevent both the pro- 
cession and the meeting 

Precedents for such a course could easily be found 
In 1833, the Whig Government of Lord Grey had declared 
a meeting, proposed to be held in Ooldbath Pields, to be 
‘ dangerous to the public peace, and illegal.’ In 1842, 
the Government of Sir E. Peel had decided that a 
meeting to be held on Clerkenwell Green should not be 
permitted ; in 1 848 the Chartists had been summarily 
stopped in then passage to Westminster ; and in 1856 
the police had forcibly interfered with crowds of people 
assembled to protest against a Bill, which Lord Eobert 
Grosvenor had introduced, to stop trading on Sunday. 
Society could see no reason why a Oonseivative Govern- 
ment in 186 G should not accord it the protection which 
it had received horn a so-called Liberal Goveinmeut in 
1855. 

While, however. Society was thus thinking. Minis- 
ters were anxiously considering the state of the law. 

It did not foUow that, because the police had forcibly 
inteifered iii 1855, public opiinon would sanction 
a similar interference in 1866. Even in 1855, Loid 
Eobert Grosvenor had been so alarmed at the 
collision which had taken place, that he had with- 
drawn Ins obnoxious Bill. The fate of one Grosvenor 
in 1855 might possibly be suggestive of the fate of 
another Grosvenor in 1866. And the Home Secretaiy 
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knew, wliat the public did not know, that it was 
doubtful whether the conduct of the police in 1856 was 
capable of defence before a competent tribunal. For, 
in 1856, the G-overnment — ^wise after the event — ^had 
consulted the law officers of the Crown on the law 
with respect to meetings in pubhc parks, and it had 
received a definite opinion that (1) there was a right ui 
pomt of law to close the gates and exclude the public ; 
(2) the gates being open, there was a light to exclude 
persons attempting to gain admission, though this right 
should not be exercised against paiticular individuals 
unless in case of previous misconduct ; and (3) ‘ if persons 
who have entered commence to preach or play, they 
cannot be turned out without pi’oper notice to them that 
the permission or licence of the Crown to the public to 
enjoy tlie park is conditional only, and does not apply 
to persons who so conduct themselves; and the best 
way of giving such notice is by posting it up at the 
entrance of the parks. The authority to close and ex- 
clude the public fiom the parks, is that which every 
landowner has to prevent the public from trespassing 
on his lands ’ ^ 

It followed from this oiiinion that the Goveiiunent 
might close the gates of the park, and exclude the 
masses and the classes alike ; but that, if Society were 
allowed to drive, Demos must be allowed to walk in the 
paik ; and that, if any single representative of Demos 
disobeyed the notice at the gate, he must be separately 
removed as a trespasser, ‘ with just so much force (and 
no more) as is necessaiy for that purpose,’ ^ 

This opinion is sigpaed Iiy Sir A. 24.tili of J uly, 1806. Mamard^ vol. 
Cockbum, Sir R. Bothell, and Mr. cl\t\iv. p. 1398. 

W. A, Willes. The opinion is * I am a^am quoting from the 
embodied m a Memo, on the J-iaw opinion of the law oiHcers (Sir If. 
of liiots and Insurrection which Cairns and »Sir W. BoviU), given 
was prenoaed for the use of the after tlie meeting of the 23rd of 
Cabinet in 1807 by Sir 11. Thring, July. The opiiuon goes on: 'It is 
Itwasreadby hfr. Spencer WalpoJe a separate right against each indi- 
in the House of Commons on the vidual. The assembly (assuming it 
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The more, therefore, the law was examined, the 
more it became clear that, unless the Government chose 
to adopt the extreme course of closing the park, it had 
no adequate means at its disposal for preventmg the 
meeting ; and the Home Secretary, m consequence, 
decided that the right thing to do was to allow the 
meeting to take place, and merely suppress any sym- 
ptoms of disorder. Neither the Prune Mmister nor the 
Cabinet, however, was prepared to adopt this opinion 
In opposition to the Home Secretary’s view, they deter- 
mined to prevent the meeting, and they were forced, in 
consequence, to close the gates, and exclude all people 
equally from the park ^ The decision of the Govern- 
ment did not modify the resolution of the Eeform 
League The knowledge that the Eeform League was 
doing something, which the Government decided should 
not be done, probably increased the crowds who swelled 
the ranks of the reformers ; for, to any zeal which they 
might feel for reform, was added the zest of possible 
conflict ^ 

The weather, too, favoured the demonstration As 
the long summer afternoon diew towards its close, 
crowds of people, animated by zeal and cui-iosity, con- 
verged on the park The leaders of the demonstra- 
tion, anxious only to test a right, on finding the gates 
closed agamst them, desisted from fuither operations, 


to "be orderly) are not muted m 
doing an lUe^l act, and there is 
no right to disperse them or coerce 
them as a body of rioters or dis- 
orderly persons ’ 

^ The actual authority to stop 
the meetmg 'was sigaed by Lora 
John Manneis (the Olnef Commis- 
sioner of Woiks), and not by the 
Secretary of State 

* Mr, Bright -wrote a letter at 
the time, which was published on 
the very day of the meeting, in 
which he said * You have asseited 
your right to meet on Pi*imrose 


Hill and in Tiafalgar Square. I 
hope after Monday night no one 
wul doubt youi right to meet in 
Hyde Park. If a public meeting 
in a public park is denied you, and 
if miihons of intelligent and honest 
men aio denied the franchise, on 
what foundation do oui liberties 
rest, or is there in the country any 
liberty but the toleration of the 
ruling class P This is a serious 
question, but it is necessary to ask 
It, and some answer must be given 
to it* Barnett Smith’s Life qf 
BngM^ vol. u. p. 216 * 
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CHAP, and in some cases withdrew.^ But tlie crowds, wlioin 
. their action had collected, and who had nothing 
186C. particulaa- to do, did not withdraw. They hung on to 
the railings of the park, good-humouredly ‘ chaffing ’ the 
police who weie diaivn up inside the enclosure. A long 
rail supported on a narrow curb acted as a lever when 
the weight of a swaying, struggling crowd was applied 
to its highest extremity. This railing, in one place, 
tottered and gave waj'. The crowd, quickly discerning 
the cause, and imitating the expedient, in a few minutes 
threw down the 1,400 jurds of railing which sur- 
rounded tlie park, and lUshed, a disorderly though 
good-humoured mob, into the enclosure “ 

The action of the mob had justified the advice which 
the Home Se<iietary had given to the Cabinet, but, 
in stating to the House of Commons what had passed, 
the Home Hecretary rightly took upon himself the 


’ Hansard, vol clMwiv p 3396 
^ In giving thiB account, I liave 
availed myself of piivate infoima- 
lion. Lord Tliring wrote to mo 
after my fabhei^s death : ‘ It is not 
in the least true that ho was i o- 
^onsible for the Hyde Park riots. 
I well recollect that when he wont 
down to the Cabinet to decide on 
tho course the Government should 
take, ho had a slip of paper on. 
which was written, “The ineotnig 
18 not illegal, but any rioting will 
he suppi eased,” or words to that 
•elfoct. We had agreed that this 
was tho true viow of tho case. Tho 
paper itself is, I think, amongst 
your father’s arohivea, for he asked 
me some years ago to give it him. 
Loxd Deihy overruled tins opinion, 
shut the gates of. Ilydo Park in the 
face of tho mob, and hence the 
tiunult. Mr. ^’‘alpole was made 
the scapegoat, whereas the real 
cause was the folly of Jjord Derby 
and those who thought that a mere 
collection of enthusiasts was a feloni- 
ous assembly, and that they could 
be repelled by merely closing the 


gates of the }>ark.’ The memo 
■which Lord Thnng referred to, and 
which IS in liis handwriting, is 
as follows ‘Notos as to meet- 
ing in Hyde X^ork, to be sub- 
mitted to tho Cabinet by the Home 
Secretary — The Qo^ emment do 
not think they ore justiiied m sup- 
pi easing the meetuig with force. 
The meeting will be permitted to 
assemble , but in tho event of its 
becoming disorderly, a stop will bo 
immediately put to it,' As there 
lias been some contro-versy about 
• tho manner in which the railings 
of tho pork were thrown down, I 
have followed the account given mo 
by an eyewitness at the time So 
little did the mob appreciate the 
risk of bemg piesent on such an 
occasion, that Sir 11 Mayne told 
me that he lemonstrabed with a 
woman for bringing a baby in arms 
to the jiark; and that the woman 
was terrified on learning fiom 
authority that the situation might 
X>ossibly turn into one of danger for 
a woman and her baby. 
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responsibility for tbe decision at wliicb tbe Cabinet bad chap. 
arrived The turbulent scenes of the preceding evening, . ^ 
however, had created general alarm. The aspect of Hyde 
Park — its raihngs demohshed, its flower-beds trampled 
down — ^mcreased the prevalent apprehensions ; the mob, 
in fact, still swarmed in the park; the police were 
obviously unable to control the people ; and the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, on the evening which suc- 
ceeded the distm’bance, asked that troops might be held 
in readiness to support his men. 

On the 26th of July, Mr. Beales, with the Council The Home 
of the Eeform League, waited upon the Home Secretary, 
and suggested that, if they were allowed to enter the 
park without interference from the military, they might 
be able to mduce the people to withdraw ; and the Home 
Secretary told them that the Q-ovemment was anxious 
to afford them every opportunity of trying the legal 
right of meetmg m the park ; and that, if the League, 
pending a legal decision, refrained from insisting on that 
right, the Government would give it every means of 
publicly discussmg the political question elsewhere. For 
his part, he undertook, unless any mischief arose, any 
■disturbance was created, or any property was attacked, 
to refrain from any demonstration of either military or 
police. After this mteiview, two or three members of 
the deputation returned, and asked the Home Secretary 
whether he would allow a meetmg to be held on the 
foUowmg Monday. The Home Secretary rej)lied that 
such an apphcation must be made in writing, in order 
that it might be submitted to the Cabmet ^ The League 
accordingly drew up a letter, askmg the Minister to offer 
no opposition to a meeting, to be held in the park, the 
following Monday ; and, without waiting for his answer, 
they issued a placard, which they had the assurance 
to post at the entrance of the park, stating that, ‘ The 
’ Hansaid^ voL clxxxiv pp 1492, 1493. 
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Government, by theEiglit Honourable Spencer Walpole, 
the Home Secretaiy, lias tins day agreed with the Council 
of the Eefoim League to facilitate, in everyway, their 
obtaining a speedy decision, either m Parliament or in a 
court of law, as to the right of the people to hold pubhc 
meetings in the parks, and it is earnestly lequested that, 
in the meantniie, and until the question is decided, no 
further attempt be made to hold a 


MEETING IN HYDE PAllK, 

E\0UM OKLT B\ AEBANOBMEST WITH TIU5 aOVUlNMBNT, 


OS’ MONUAV AITCEIINOON, 
SOrit, A.T 6 o’clock ’ ‘ 


The publication of this placard very nearly drove 
the Home Seci etary from oITic'e. It was naturally assumed 
that he had called in the League to assist him in restoring 
the order whiiili it was Ins own duty to maintain ; and 
that he had (ionsented, as the price of such assistance, 
to concede the whole principle by allowing a meeting to 
be held on the following Monda}’’ Though he at once 
denied the allegation of the placard,^ his own contra- 
diction, would jieihaps, not have been accepted, if a 
member of the League, Mi. Eolyoake, who had been 
present at the deputation, had not come foiward to 
repudiate Mr Jleales’s placard, and to confirm the Home 
Secretary’s denial ^ 

The firm attitude of the Government, and the 
arrangements whicli were made for the preservation of 
order, pi*evented any renewal of the serious disturbances 
whi<‘h had thus taken place. But the meeting had done 
its work. The people bad made an ‘ ugly rush,’ wliich 

1 SariBard^ rol. clx\xiv. p. 163H. ** Jlanmrd^ vol clxwiv. p. 1630 , 

I liave ventured to copy tlie tyjie and of. Mr XIolyoake’s own accoimt 
of the placard, which is iii my m a letter to the Ttmea of the S7th 
possession. of July, 1806 ; cf also his later 

^ Seo the TimeSf 26th of July, account in Hwty Terns qf an Agt- 
1860. taio) ^8 Zi/c. 
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Society could ueitlier forget nor ignoi'e ; and, tliouglx 
it was still open to contend that the working classes 
were not zealous for parliamentary reform, it was no 
longer possible to deny that large numbers of them were 
ready to join in demonstrations intended to secure it. 
The Lord Mayor of London, in the following month, 
placed the Guildhall at the disposal of the Eefoini 
League ; and himself pi esided at a meeting at which 
the speakers demanded universal suffrage and the 
protection of the ballot Tlie example of the City was 
followed in the provinces Mi’, Blight lent to the 
agitation the whole foice of his telling eloquence He 
attended gieat meetings at Biimingham, Manchester, 
Leeds, Glasgow, and Dublin, in which he denounced the 
conduct of Lord Derby’s Government, and advocated 
a large measure of reform.^ There was no longer room 
to doubt that the i ejection of the moderate measure of 
Lord Eiissell, Mr Bright’s impassioned eloquence, aiul 
the riot in Hyde Park, had produced a real and wide 
agitation for reform, which the distress arising from a 
financial crisis had helped to inciease. 

Hl the meanwhile, the new Govei lunent was anxiously 
considering its position In the speeches which its 
more prominent members had made on their re-election, 
imthe exjilanatoiy statement which Lord Derby had 
liunself made in the House of Lords, caie had been 
taken to vindicate the right of the Conservative party 
to deal with refonn, but equal care had been displayed 
in refraining from evei-y pledge to deal with it ^ But, 
the more the matter was examined, the more it became 
plain that circumstances would force the Cabinet to 
bring foiward some proposal on the subject. A Cabinet, 

^ Ann, Hefff 1866, Ohron., pp. speecli in Buckin^amsluro (ro- 
109, 187, 141 , and cf Barnett printed m Ann, Hist,, p. 

Smithes Life qf vol. ii. pp* 167), and Lord Derby^a speecli m 

216-288. ^ the House of Loids, JELanBanJ^v<^, 

^ See, infer aha^ Mr. Disraeli's clxxxiv p, 740, 

YOL, II, jsr 
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whicli was largely composed of the gentlemen who had 
introduced the inform Bill of 1859 ; a Cabinet which 
had resisted the Bill of 1866, because it was incomplete, 
and not because it was unnecessary ; a Oahinet, whose 
leader in the House of Commons was fond of talking 
of a lateral extension of the franchise,^ and whose next 
most prominent member was assuiing his constituents 
that the Conservative party was prepared to agree to 
the extension of the franchise to 20/ householders in 
counties, and 8/. householders in towns,® could hardly 
refuse to deal with the subject Mr Bright might 
declare that he did not heheve that the Government 
had determined to hriug in a Eeform BiU, or that they 
could by any possibility bring in a Bill which the 
reformers could accept ® Those who were behind the 
scenes knew that some members of the Government 
were already considering the expediency of introducing 
a much more generous measure than that of Lord 
EusseU’s Cabinet 

The fact was, that, at the close of the Session of 
1866, the eminent lawyer who held the post of Parlia- 
mentary Counsel at the Home Office had placed in the 
Home Secretary’s hands the memorandum on the mum- 
cipal franchise, which he had already brought before 
Lord EusseU and his colleagues. The suggestion that 
the municipal franchise should be extended to parha- 
mentary elections was exactly suited to the Home 
Secretary’s views. Though he had declined to accept 
the Eeform BUI of 1859, he had parted from his 
colleagues on that occasion not hom any dislike of 
a broad and comprehensive measure, but fioni a pio- 
nounced distaste for a proposal which seemed to him 
to have nothing final about it. Sir H. Thiing’s sugges- 

^ See Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the King’s Lynn, Ann St'ff , IHGC, Hist., 
8tli of May, 1866. Saneard^ vol p 170 

cbcxvm p 1702. ® Barnett Smitli’y of B ugh 

® See Lord Stanley’s speech at vol, ii p 237. 
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tion, that the borough franchise should be identified with 
the firanchise already in force in municipal England, 
seemed to him to supplj' that exact assurance of finality 
which he had always desired, and which he had Inthei to 
failed to discover.^ Wlien the Cabinet, however, re- 
assembled after the recess, and Sir H. Thring’s plan 
was placed befoie it, a wide difference of opimon 
became manifest. It was evident that, at least, three 
members were stiongly opposed to any such extensive 
measure ; and the Cabinet, to avoid disrujition, fell 
back on a device which had served Loid Derby in 
1858, in dealing with the Government of India, and 
decided, instead of bringing in a detailed measure, 
on which it was hopeless to seciu'e agieenient among 
themselves, to intioduce a series of abstract lesolu- 
tions, which would mean veiy httle, but which would 
at least afibid no opportunity for dispute. 

Accordingly, when Parhament met, in Eebruary 
1867, the Queen was able to announce from the throne 
that its attention would again be directed to the state 
of the lepresentation of the people in Pmliament, and 
to express a hope that dehberations, conducted in a 
spirit of moderation and forbearance, might load to 
the adoption of measures which, without unduly dis- 
turbing the balance of political power, would freely 
extend the elective francliise ^ Vague words, which 
might obviously apply either to a very lai-ge or a very 
nairow measure of reform Mr. Gladstone, however, 
on the pait of the Opposition, raised no objection to 
the ‘ enigmatical ’ language of the Speech ; on the con- 
trary, he declared the Government to be justified in 
reserving its explanation to a future day, and he 
merely pressed that the future day should be the 

^ I was my fathei’s private ledge Sir II. Tliring, ia feet, 
secretary m 1866, and m closest placed Ins proposal in my liands. 
communication with him, and I and I gave it m> self to my lather, 
state these facts of my own Isuow- * Hansavd^ vol. c1x\av, p. 6. 
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CHAP, earliestthey could clioose for the purpose. Mr Disraeli^ 

. acknowledging with satisfaction the self-restraint of his- 
1867. adversary, undeitook to hung the subject before the 
House on the earliest day at his command; and the 
Address was agi-eed to with a unanimity and a de- 
spatch ^ which had rarely been witnessed in the past, 
and which were perhaps never again to be seen in the 
futm*e 

Men in the arena, before they seriously engage in 
contest, aie in the habit of indulging in some prelimi- 
nary passes in which courtesy and good humour are 
never wanting So it was on this occasion with the 
leaders of the two great parliamentary pai’ties And 
this courtesy and good humour did not wholly dis- 
appear when, six days aftei wards, Mr. Disraeh made 
Ids promised explanation All parties, so he argued, 
had failed to deal with the question of reform ; where 
parties had failed, the House itself might succeed 
if it would only exercise that niodeiation and foibear- 
ance which her Majesty had recommended In the 
circumstances in which the House found itself, it was the 
opinion of Ministers ‘ that parliamentary reform should 
no longer be a question which should decide the fate of 
Ministries ’ ^ The House laughed in derision at the 
notion, which they hai’dly expected even Mr Disraeli to 
entertain, that the fate of the chief legislative project of 
the Government should have no influence on its own 
fortunes. They broke into ii onical cheers when he told 
them that the course wluch Ministers proposed to adopt 
was not one flattering to themselves, but that it was 
consohug to work for the public good, instead of briug- 
ing forward mock ineasm'es to be defeated by the 
spirit of party.® Mr Disraeli accordingly proposed to 
tions. bring forward a seiies of lesolutions on which it would 

' Hansard, toI. olxxw. pp 72, 74, 76, 76 
»iJjrf,p216. '/M,p242 
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"be possible to consult the sense, and accept the suggea- chap. 

tions, of the House ^ Even this speech, however, did . — 

not lead to any pavliaineutaiy conflict. Mr Gladstone 
pointed out the obvious objections to the course which 
the Government was taking in attemptmg by resolu- 
tions, which must necessarily be vague, to deal with 
a subject which essentially bristled with details ; but 
he promised that these objections would not interfere 
with his desire to aid the Goveriiiuent in ainvmg at an 
Adequate settlement ® 

The resolutions which Mr. Disraeli laid on the tabh* 
were thirteen in number They affirmed the expediency 
•(a) of increasing the number of the electors both in 
counties and boroughs ; (b) of eflecting this increase by 
reducing the quahficatioii, and by adding other franchises 
not dependent on the value of a man’s house ; (c) of a 
more direct representation of the labouring classes, with 
a declaration that it was ‘ contrary to the Constitution ’ 
to give any one class a pi edonunatiiig influence ; (cZ) of 
basmg the franchise on i atmg , (e) of some revision of 
the existing distribution of seats : no one borougli, 
however, being wholly disfranchised In athhtiou, the 
resolutions proposed to affirm the exjiediency of en- 
abling voters to vote by voting papcis, of establishing 
a ‘ phu-ahty of votes,’ and of takiug mejisures for the, 
better pievention of biibcry at elections.® 

The reception given to the resolutions left little 
•doubt as to their fate. Mr. Disraeli was urged, both 
on the 14th and the IStli of Eebrnaiy, to traiishite 
vague declarations into definite statements, by an- 
nouncing the qualifications, which the Government 
proposed, both for the county and for the borough 
franchise. He declined to give that mformation, 
for the very good reason that he had no information 

^ JTamard, vol. ol\.xj.v. p. 241. ■* Jhel. Table of Contents, Feb- 

^ Idzd , p. 246. ruary 11. 
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to ^ve Tlie Cabinet bad roject(*d the broad proposal 
lor assimilating the parliamentary to tbe mumcipal 
franchise ; but it had put nothing in its place Five 
days after the llouse had resolved itself into committee* 
Mr. Disraeli had laid a definite proposal before the 
Cabinet; but one member of it, General Teel, had 
objected to it, and it was only on the 19th that Ms 
objection was removed. 

According to Loid Malmesbury,^ the scheme wliich 
Mr. Disraeli propounded to the Cabinet contemplated 
the reduction of the borough franchise to houses rated 
at an annual value of U and upwards ; and the insti- 
tution of several new ‘fancy’ franchises conferring 
votes on persons with certain educational qualifications, 
and possessing a certain sum in a saidngs bank, or 
paying a certain amount in direct taxation It was, 
therefore, probably intended as a compromise to satisfy 
those members of the Cabinet who favoured a ‘ lateral ’ 
rather than a ‘ vertical ’ extension of the suffrage But 
the inadequate and unacceptable proposal was never 
destined to see the hght The details of Mr. Disraeli’s 
scheme were only finally settled on Saturday, the 23rd of 
February. On the following day. Lord Cranborne, who 
had from the first showed much hesitation in agreeing 
to any extensive measure of reform, devoted the com- 
parative leisure, which a Sunday afforded him, to ex- 
amining the proposal which, the Cabinet had adopted 
As the result of his examination, he convinced himself 

^ Memoli 8 an Bx-Mimater, whole, had a fiur seeming . yet, 
p 627 Except m this passage of with respect to a laige number of 
Lord Malmesbury^s I boroughs, they would scarcely 

have found no reference to this pro- operate, practically, otherwise than, 
posal of Mr Disraeli’s But Lord aS a household suffiage ’ Ilamard, 
Malmesbujy may be infeientially vol clx\xv p 1349. These words, 
supported by the followup extract applicable enough to Mr. Disiaeli’s 
irom a speech of Lord Oranbome pioposol, ore obviously quite m- 
(Lord Salisbury) . * On the Sunday applicable to a fianchise, like tho 
evemng, I came to the conclusion municipal franchise, based on hoiise- 
that, although the figures, on the hold suihage. 
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that the scheme was too democratic ; and, late on Sun- chap. 
day evening, he intimated his views to Lord Carnarvon. — , — . 
Lord Carnarvon at once accepted Lord Oranborne’s 
conclusions, and on Monday morning the two Ministers 
communicated to Lord Derby their inability to consent and Loid 
to the BiU, to which they had agieed on the Saturday 
Perhaps no Prime Minister had ever been placed in a 
more cruel predicament He had summoned a meeting 
of his supporters for half-past two o’clock on that 
afternoon; lus lieutenant had to meet the House of 
Commons at four ; and neither he at the meeting, nor 
his heutenant in the House, could possibly avoid stating 
what fianchises they contemplated instituting under 
the shadow of the vague resolutions which still held 
their place on the notice paper. The Cabinet, hastily 
summoned, had no time to deliberate As one of its 
members afterwards naively said, ‘ they had not half an 
hour, they had not more than ten minutes, to make up 
their minds In that ten minutes they decided to raise Tho Ton- 
the franchise m boroughs to CZ The arithmetical calcu- 
lation, which Lord Cranbome had passed his Sunday in 
making, had led lum to very much the same conclusion 
as that at which Lord Bussell’s Cabinet had arrived the 
year before. The latter had fixed the boiough franchise 
at a 7Z. rental, because it had found that a G^. rental 
would have given too large an influence to the working 
classes ; and similarly Lo^,d Cranbome was willing to 
accept a rating, tempered by franchises for fiee- 
holders, depositors in savings banks, educated people, 
and payers of direct taxation, because, so tempered, 
it could not produce the democratic consequences to 
which a 5Z rating franchise would lead ® 

^ Sir Jolm Pakington See report meat proposed to reduce tlio county 
ofliiaspeeclim 2\mefi,14tliofMarcli, occupation ftanchise so as to make 
1867, and in Ann Hey , 1867, Hist , it include all 20/ householders , and 
pp. 31, 82 , and ot. TroilVs LotH see Mr. Disraeli^s gieech, llanmrd^ 

Sahahmy, p 77, vol. clwxv. pp. 937-943. 

^ At tne sonie tune the Govern- 
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CHAT. The hasty decision of a hurried Cabinet did not 
— ' reduce the difficulties of an embarrassed Government. 

1867. House, indeed, on Monday evening had the advan- 

tage of knowing the exact interpretation which Mr. 
Disraeli iiroposed to read into his own resolutions ; but 
this advantage made the resolutions themselves more 
inconvenient than ever, Mr. Lowe at once stated his 
strong objections to the House being asked to vote on 
abstract and indefinite resolutions, when it had, at last, 
a definite proposal before it ; and Mr Gladstone, while 
agreeing with Mr. Lowe that it would be preferable to 
proceed by Bill, declared that, if the House were to 
proceed by resolution, the resolutions should embody 
the plan of the Government Thus condemned, both 
by the man who had proposed the Bill of 1866, and the 
man who had led the opposition to that Bill, the resolu- 
tions were virtually dead before the conclusion of the 
evemng sitting ; indeed, Mr Disraeli, towards the close 
of the debate, ofiered to do anything to meet the wishes 
of the House, expressing his readiness, when he got into 
committee, either to begin with the last of the resolu- 
tions, or to refram from pressing any of them to which 
objection might be raised On the following evenuig 
he came down to the House, and announced his inten- 
tion to withdraw the resolutions altogether, and proceed 
by BiU 1 

Divided counsels had produced the ordinary result. 
Vague lesolutions, intended to cover contradictory 
opinions, had been destroyed by criticism ; and a de- 
finite scheme had been hastily adopted, which might 
probably have been carried in 1859, but which was 
unacceptable in 1867 Mr Bright, indeed, on the first 
statement of the Ministerial scheme, had condemned it 

For Mir. Lowe’s speech, JBian- Mr Disraeli’s, xhxd , , p 9D0, For 
Tol. dxxxv. p 962 For the withdiawal of the resolutions, 
Mr, Gladstone’s, p 981. For xhid , pp. 1021, 1022. 
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\8 inadequate,^ and Mi’. Bright was not alone in forming 
this opimon. The Conservative party, oi manj»' of its 
shrewder members, weie already arriving at the con- 
clusion that, if they were to be asked to swallow a new 
measure of refoim, a good deal could be said, even 
fiom a party standpoint, for strengthening the dose 
A meeting of Oonseivative members, hastily summoned 
at the Carlton, showed ‘ a general disposition to piefer 
a larger measure than that which the Cabinet had 
adopted.’ ^ And the Government had plainly to choose 
between the inclinations of its followers and the 
scruples of its dissentient members. Tt did not long 
hesitate. At the cost of shedding thi-ee Secretaries of 
State, it abandoned the BiU, which it had hastily pre- 
pared in ten minutes, and fell back on the large, and 
more comprehensive, proposal with which it had been 
dallying since the autumn. 

The resignation of three important members natu- 
rally involved some alterations in the composition of the 
Cabinet General Peel was succeeded at the War Odice 
by Sir John Pakmgton, whose place at the Admiralty 
was supplied by Mr Henry Cony, the Vice-President 
of the Council; Lord Cranbome was followed at the 
India Office by Sir Stafford Northcote, who was re- 
placed at the Board of Trade by the Duke of Richmond ; 
and Lord Carnaivon’s post at the Colonial Office was 
filled by the Duke of Buckingham. Whatever pre- 
ference the leader of the House of Commons may have 
felt for dukes, no man could doubt that Mi’. Henry 
Corry, the Duke of Richmond, and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham weie poor substitutes, either in the Council 
Chamber or in tlie Senate, for General Peel, Lord 

^ JELanaard^ vol clxxxy p 966 hold Suffrage in wliicli gives, 

® Lojd Jonn Manneis’s words m wiparenlly on tho authority oi Mr. 
Memoira of an Ess^MintaUrf p, 028. Graves, who represented Liverpool 
01. Traill’s Loi^d Sahhhuiyf p. 79. in the Oonservatiyo mteiest, the 
Su EdwaxdRusseU printed privately inner history of tho meeting at the 
a pamphlet, The Taaamg <f Home-- Carlton, 
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Oaman’on, and Lord Cranbome. The reconstruction of 
the Cabinet, however, and the reconsideration of the 
Ministerial pohcy, naturally led to some delay ; and the 
second edition of the Eeform Bill, which it was now 
detennined to issue, was not ready for introduction till 
the 18 th of March ^ 

The new Bill contemplated (1) the admission to the 
borough franchise of aU householders rated for the 
relief of the poor, and (2) the reduction of the county 
franchise to householders rated at 15^. a year and up- 
wards. But it tempered these concessions with certain 
‘ fancy ’ or fantastic franchises. It proposed to give a 
vote to every man who had 30^ in a savmgs bank or 
60Z. in the funds, who paid 20s in dhect taxation, or 
who possessed certain educational quahfications . It even 
allowed the man who paid 20s a year in direct taxation 
a dual or a second vote It was further proposed, by 
the disfranchisement of some corrupt boroughs, and by 
depriving some other small boroughs of one of their two 
members, to secure thirty seats : fifteen of them it was 
proposed to assign to counties, fourteen to boroughs, 
and one to the University of London. 

The scheme, as a whole, was founded on the dis- 
trust which property so frequently feels for numbers 
According to Mr Disraeli, indeed, the extension of the 
borough franchise would, at once, add 237,000 house- 


^ Mr, Disraeli, in the first in- 
stance, entrusted the draft of the 
Bill to his law officeis and the 
pailiamentory agents of the Con- 
servative paity. The draft, which 
was thud prepared, was i ejected 
by the Cabinet, which, at the 
eleventh horn*, took the course 
which It ought to have adopted at 
the beginning, and asked Sir H. 
Tbnng to prepare a new draft. 
These instructions were given to 
‘Sir H Thrmg on the evening of 
Thursday, the 14th of March ^e 
Bill was commenced on Fiiday, 
the lr)th, taken down in shorty- 


hand between 10 A m. and 6pm, 
printed during the mght of Fiiday , 
and laid before the Cabinet at 10 
o’clock on Saturday morning. It 
was revised on Saturday afternoon, 
reconsidered on Monday, and cu- 
culated to the House of Commons 
on Tuesday Present at revision of 
BxU, Walpole, Disraeli, Lambert, 
M Corry, Thiing/ Sir JL Thring'd^ 
memo on onginal draft of JStll 
Loid Thimg naturally, in his old 
age, looks back with piide on a feat 
which has probably never been ac- 
complished by any other drafts 
man. 
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holders to the borough constituencies ; but he estimated chap. 
that the direct taxation franchise would add 200,000 . — , — . 
votes, and the other fancy franchises 105,000 votes, 
in boroughs In the same way the extension of the 
franchise in counties to occupiers rated at 15Z. a year 
was calculated to add 171,000 county votes, while the 
direct taxation franchises, and the other fancy fran- 
chises, would supply some 200,000 new voters ^ Thus 
it was Mr. Disraeli’s obvious intention to extend the 
franchise by one part of his plan, and to neutralise its 
extension by the other. 

Mr. Disraeh’s anticipations hardly survived the 
speech in which the new plan was explained to a House 
already bewildered by the variations in the policy of 
its leaders He had no sooner sat down than Mr 
Gladstone rose, and, in a speech which held the atten- 
tion of his audience, enumerated the points in which 
the measure was faulty, and in which it was essential 
that alterations should be made. He denounced the 
redistribution clauses as inadequate; avowed liis im- 
placable hostility to the dual vote ; declared that the 
direct taxation fi-anchise would lead to the fraudulent 
manufacture of votes, and demanded the institution of 
a lodger franchise But his argument was chieHy occu- 
pied with demolishing the proposal that the franchise 
should be founded on rating rarhaineiit had passed 
the Small Tenements Act because, to quote its preamble, 
the collection of poor rates and highway rales assessed 
upon the occupiers of tenements of small annual value 
is expensive, difficult, and frequently impracticable ; 
and it had left it to the ratepayers of parishes either 
to adopt or repudiate the provisions of the Act ; but, 
if the Act were adopted, it had made it compulsory on 
those who levied the rates, to rate the landlord, and not 
the tenant. It would lest, tJierefore, with a parish 
vestry, and a vestry voting with a veiy high plurality 
^ JBlamard, vol. cLsxx^l pp 11-215. 
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of votes, to deteiTiiine whether the smaller householders 
in the paiish should enjoy the franchise or not.^ As 
he spoke, a suspicion gradually arose that the safe- 
guards which the Bill proposed were destined to defeat, 
and that the Government would have to choose between 
the loss of their measure and its consequences, and the 
adoption of household suffrage in aU its simphcity. 
Lord Oranbome, indeed, elicited from Mr Disraeli, 
before the close of the debate, the avowal: ‘The 
Government will never introduce household suffrage 
pure and simple’® But the bold declai-ation, which 
would have afforded satisfaction to many a Conservative 
if it had come from any other Minister, insj)ii’ed no 
confidence when it was uttered by Mr Disraeli. Most 
jieople felt that the Mimster who had endeavoured to 
deal with the subject of reform by vague resolutions, 
and who had subsequently produced two alternative 
schemes, could not be trusted to have a definite mmd 
on the subject, or to adhere to any declaration which 
might be drawn from liim in debate 

This conclusion became the more evident as the 
Session advanced The debate on the second reading 
of the BUI, which was extended over only two nights, 
was perhaps, for its length, one of the most remarkable 
which has ever occupied the attention of Parliament ; 
but its importance mainly depended on the speeches of 
Mr Gladstone, who opened at, and of Mi. Disraeli, who 
brought it to a conclusion. Mr. Gladstone, in 1807, 
had shaken off the fears which he had expressed in 
1860, of the danger of placing the working classes in 
a clear majority upon the constituency. Years after- 
wards, indeed, in discussing the point with one of his 
colleagues, he pointed out that, even m 1800, he had 
carefully guarded himself by the expression that such a 
proposal would not accord ‘ with the present view or 
1 Mansard^ vol clxxxvi. pp. 26-46. * Ibid.f p 193. 
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spectation of Parliament.’ ^ Tlie present view or ex- 
ectation of Parliament was very likely to be based on 
[r Gladstone’s own opinion ; and Mr. Gladstone, in 
867, was determined, if reform sbould come, that it 
liould be broad and bold. "With aU the force of his 
igorous ihetoric he again summed up the points on 
rhich the BiU of his rival was defective, and on which it 
mst be amended : (1) a lodger franchise must be intro- 
uced; (2) the distinction between compound house- 
olders and other householders must be removed ; (3) the 
irect taxation franchise must be omitted ; (4) the dual 
ote must be abandoned ; (5) the redistribution proposal 
aust be enlarged; (6) the county franchise must be 
educed ; (7) the optional use of voting papers must be 
;iven up , and (8) the fancy franchises would present so 
nany difficulties that they must entirely disappear.^ In 
us reply, Mr. Disraeli used all the artifices of a debater 
o cover the surrender which he must have already 
.een was slowly apiiroachmg. Thus he pleaded that he 
sould not be hostile to the lodgei franchise, which was 
in invention of his own, and which was only not in- 
duded in the Bill because it was inconsistent with a 
icheine which was founded on the principle of rating 
knd thus he siindaily pleaded that the taxation franchise 
vas borrowed from the Act of 1864, on which Mr. 
Gladstone must have been consulted; ‘There can be 
10 doubt that the right hpn. gentleman was the con- 
jtructor of the franchise founded on direct taxation.’ * 
Eavmg thus prepared the way for the ultimate adop- 
ion of a francliise which was an invention of his own, 
and for the surrender of a francliise wliich he had 
borrowed fioni his rival, he lightened the Ministerial 
ship by throwing overboard the Jonali of the dual vote. 
IlTo one had had a good word to say for the dual vote. 

1 JSansmd^ vol, cIxxmi. p. 62. ® Ibid.,y ol, clxxxvi. p* 476. 

® Ibid pp. 646 and 663. 
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CHAP. It had been condemixed by their opponents ; it had been 
— . denounced as impracticable by their supporters, ‘ As 
J.867. practical men with a duty to fulfil ’ — the passing of the 
Bill — it would be ‘worse than idle to persist against 
such opposition.’ And so, before the Bdl reached the 
committee stage, with no hostile amendment to over- 
come, one of the chief safeguards in its original draft — 
one of the famous devices which was to justify the 
degradation of the franchise — was dropped without a 
word of apology or regret.^ 

Mr Disraeli’s conduct on the 2Gth of March was, 
only a preface to the series of surrenders which sub- 
sequently took place. On the 2nd of May, the House 
resolved, by a considerable majority,® to substitute 
twelve months’ residence for the two years required in 
the Bill as a qualification for the franchise On the Gtli, 
Mr. Disraeh practically accepted a lodger franchise® 
On the 27th, he consented to reduce the county fran- 
chise from a 15^. to a 12^ rating.^ On the 31st of May, 
he increased the measure of redistribution by submitting 
to a decision which involved the senii-disfranchiseiiient 
of aU boroughs with a population of less than 10,000 ; ® 
and the fantastic devices for franchises based on educa- 
tion, on taxation, or on property, disappeared at various 
times almost without an apology But the longest con- 
The test took place over the compound householder. Mr. 

ygjy gaviy stAgs 111 thc struggls, liad indi- 
hoider. cated a solution which appeared to him to be possible : 
to di’aw a line, say, at a 51 rating, above wliich all 
householders should be rated and have votes, and below 
which all householders should be exempt from rates 
and have no votes. Tliis proposal would have done 
something to exclude fiom the franchise the small class, 

^ Sanaai d, vol. clx^\yi p. 663 ® JSansardj yol clvAyvi p 1008. 

The Cabinet had decided four days ^ Ibid,^ vol ch.\xvu p 43. 

before ^ to give up the dual vote. * p 1163, 

Menwii a of an Ex-Mmiate ) , p. 629, ® Ibxd , p 1429. 
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whicli Mr. Bright had called the ‘residuum,’* and chap. 

which existed in every constituency in a state of 

‘ almost hopeless poverty and dependence ’ But a large 
section of the Liberal party disliked a proposal which 
was less liberal than that of their opponents, which 
■drew a broad distinction between two classes of house- 
holders, and deprived those below a certain line of 
privileges and duties. These dissentients, liappening 
to meet in the tea-room of the House of Commons, were 
mcknamed the Tea-room Party. Their attitude com- 
pelled Mr, Gladstone to assent to the withdrawal of 
an instruction to the committee, which it had been 
arranged that Mr. Coleridge should propose,” and led 
to his defeat on the first amendment which he moved 
■on going into committee ® Mr. Gladstone was so dis- 
couraged by this defeat, that he announced, in a letter 
to Mr. Crawford, one of the members for the City of 
London, that he should not move the other amendment 
that stood in his name He was, however, nearer a 
victory than he imagined at that time On the 17th of 
May, Mr. Hodgkinson, the member for Hewaik, proposed 
that, in a parhamentary borough, no one except tho 
■occupier should be rated In words, the amendment 
stiU left the franchise founded on that principle of per- 
sonal rating, which Mr. Disraeh had declared was the 
basis of the Bill ; in effect, it abohshed the compound 

* Hamard, vol cbaxyi. p 637. . tlirougli his landlord, a vote. IMd,, 

* More accnrntcly, to the latter p. 1690. It woe defeated by SIO 

part of the ineti notion Ibid, to 289. The division was a very 
p, 1269 Loid Selbome says that strange one; Conservatives like 
Mr Gladstone would have been Lord Ciauborne and Mr, lleiesford 
ready to oppose Mr Disraeli’s Bill Hope, and Adullamites like Mi. 
as a whole, but when a meeting JjOwo, suppoiting Mr. Gladstone, 
was called to take couneol on the while Liberals like Mr Roebuck 
situation, it became apparent that and Mr Dillwyn, Adullamites like 
this could not be done. leimial Loid Qrosvenor, and dissentient 
aridPohbml MemoiiSj'vol.i p 68, Oonservatives like General Peel, 
of Morleys Infe of Oladsimie, vol supported the Government. Xbxtl., 
ii p 223 aeq pp. 1609-1703. 

’ The amendment was to secure ‘ For the letter, see the Timea 
the householder, who paid his rates 22nd of April, 1867 
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— cluced that system of household suffrage, pure and 
1867.^ tjimple, wliich Mr. Disraeli had pledged himseK never 
to accept At any rate, he professed himself ready to 
accept die amendment ^ 

This concession made it certain that the Bill would 
pass the House of Commons ; but it was certain also 
that it would pass in the shape on which Mr. Gladstone 
had insisted, and not in that in which it had originally 
been presented by its authors Mr. Gladstone had fore- 
seen, at a very early period of the struggle, that, ‘ pro- 
vided an adequate pressure [were] brought to bear on 
the Government, the concessions would be sufficient to 
give effect to the purpose [which the Opposition had] 
in view : that of making a good Bill out of a bad Bill ’ ^ 
And his forecast had been fully j ustified. All the points, 
on which he had insisted that amendments were neces- 
sary, had been virtually conceded, and the latest edition 
()f the Bill bore little or no resemblance to the first 
Yet, if the result of the struggle had been m favour of 
Mr. Gladstone’s original contention, success in debate 
had rewaided the exertions of his rival Mr. Gladstone 
had enforced his principles, but he had shattered his 
party. Mr. Disraeli had sacrificed his original pro- 
posals, but he had consolidated his followers. Mi’. Glad- 
stone, as the result of his great exertions, was filled 
with disgust and mortification at the defection of his 
fi lends, and was even contemplating a withdrawal from 
his position on the front Opposition bench ; while Mr. 
Disraeli was quietly smiling at the attacks which were 
showered on him by such men as Loid Cranborne and 
Mr. Lowe, and was, perhaps, conscious that his dex- 
terous management had given him an authority which 
he had never previously secured 

^ Hamajd^ yol. dxyxvii p. 730. of the Liberal party. Times, 6tli of 
* See Ills language at a meeting Apnl, 1867, 
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In the raeanwloile, the BiH passed from the control ohap 
of the House of Commons to the House of Lords Its . — 
treatment m that House need not be related at much 
length Lord Derby used the great influence which he 
possessed to induce the Peers to accept the decision 
of the House of Commons It was even said that he 
defended the measure in private by observing, ‘ Don’t 
you see how it has dished the "Wliigs ? ’ ^ He, at 
any rate, avowed, on parting with the Bill on the 
third reading, that ‘we are making a great experi- 
ment, and taking a leap in the dark ’ ^ Lord Derby’s 
own biographer is in doubt whether he originated 
the famous phrase himself, or borrowed it from Lord 
Cranbome® It is never very safe to pronounce an The Bill 
opinion on the true source of an expression ; but the 
phrase had, at any rate, been applied by Mr. Disraeli 
to the Eeform BiU of 1866,^ sixteen months before 
Lord Derby’s use of it gave it a permanent place in 
political literatuie, and twelve months before Lord 
Cranborne had himself used it as applicable to the Bdl 
of 1867 

The passing of the Eeform Act of 1807 — the ‘ shoot- 
ing Niagara,’ as Mr Carlyle described it — ^was regarded 
at the time, and will perhaps be regarded for all time, 
quite differently by diflereiit classes of persons Some 
there are, no doubt, who genuinely^ distrust the people 
as a body, who believe that the great masses of the 
population have neither the material stake in the 
country, nor even the pohtical knowledge, which fits 
them to make a right exercise of the electoral franchise, 
and who consequently feel with Mr. Lowo that 2JOwer 

^ See Lord Granville’s speech, ’ Und., vol cKxxir, p 9C2, 
tbid., vol clxxzviu p 1868. It is ’ Saintshury’s Lord Derby, p 176. 

lemarkahle that Lord Derby aubse- ‘ For Mr Disraeli’s use of the 

quenUy noticed Lord Granville’s phrase, Hamm d, voL ol\x\ii p. 866 ; 
observation, but did not contradict for Lord Oranbome’s, ibid., \ ol. 
it. Ibid,, p. 2026 clzi.icvi p. 84. 
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should be placed in the bands of a minority qualified 
by education and wealth to use it rightly Others, 
happily, there are whose whole opinions are founded 
on a deep con-viction that the people, in the long run, 
may be trusted to do what is right ; and that, so far 
fiom multitudes being more easily swayed than indi- 
viduals by sudden gusts of ill-considered passion, the 
opinion of ten men is generally sounder than the opinion 
of one man, the opinion of a thousand men than the 
opinion of ten, the opinion of a milhon than that of a 
thousand These men, moreover, beheve that, if the 
working classes in 1867 were hardly fitted by expeiience, 
or by education, to decide grave national or inter- 
national questions, the possession of the franchise exerts 
an educating influence which no schools and no teachers 
can supply, and raises the standard of the class to whom 
it is entrusted. These men, then, will rest a wide 
Eeform Act on generous ground, and will not re- 
quire to be convinced of its expediency by the conse- 
quences of its refusal. Yet the lessons of 1866-67 ai-e 
surely convincing on this point. Society — so taught 
1866 — ^may succeed in resisting reform ; but Demos 
pulls down Hyde Park railings, and Society, in 1867, 
yields in a panic. 

If, however, it is hardly necessary to defend the 
great measure of •enfranchisement, it is difficult to 
justify the conduct of the Q-pvemment which carried it 
There was indeed no reason why a Conservative 
Ministry should not have introduced and passed a 
genuine Eeform Bill. They had shown their readiness 
to deal with the subject eight years before ; and there 
was nothing to prevent them from doing in 1867 what 
they had attempted to do in 1859. But it was not 
open for any Munstry, which had any respect for its 
principles or its pledges, to act as the Conservative 
Government, under Lord Derby’s and Mr. Disraeli’s 
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guidance, acted in 1867. Even if it be possible to chat 
•excuse tbe ludicrous incident of tbe ten minutes’ BiU, . — 
there is no excuse for the conduct of the Ministry in 
offering household suffrage on conditions or safeguards 
in March, and in suirendermg all those safeguards in 
succession in May and June. Mr Disraeli, indeed, 
with an effrontery which was unusual even in himself, 
subsequently declared that he had to prepare the mind 
of the country and to educate his party ^ If that be a 
true apology for what happened, it is perimssible to 
reply that he prepared the country and educated his 
party by sacrificing his pledges to place and his prin- 
ciples to power There was force in the stinging 
• epigram of an anonymous wiiter, who was destined to 
rise to a high place in the House of Commons, and who 
said of the Government in the ‘ Tunes,’ * It is not a party 
they have destroyed, it is a creed that they have 
annihilated.’ ^ 

Twice before, indeed, in the nineteenth century, 

•the Tory party had executed, under the guidance of its 
leaders, a similar manoeuvre In 1829 it had yielded on 
Eoman Catholic emancipation, in 1840 it had conceded 
free trade in com In 1846, by a singulai' coincidence, 
the conduct of the Minister who had changed his views 
had been fiercely assailed by the statesman who was 
■the chief actor in the great surrender of 1867. Yet 
the conduct of Sir E Peel was as straightforward, as 
that of Mr. Disraeli was the reverse. The Minister of 
1846, convinced, rightly or wrongly, of the necessity 
‘•of a great economical revolution, asserted his opinion, 
and, when his opponents failed to fonn a Ministry, 
-moved straight to his goal. Mr. Disraeli, on the other 
•hand, if he was convinced of the necessity of instituting 


' Lord Beaeonsfield^fl known signature II m the Tiine^ of 

'ToL u* p. 479. the 2nd ot May, 1 807. 

^ See the letter over the well- 
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houseliold suffrage in 1867, certainly adopted a peculiar 
method of displaying his opinions; for, instead of 
introducing a measure which would have accomplished 
that end, he mtroduced a Bill which would miquestion- 
ably have defeated it 

The fact, however, is that, if the first edition of the 
Eeform Bill of 1867 was the work of Lord Derby,. 
Ml’ Disraeh, and the Conservative Cabinet, the last 
edition of the measure was the work of Mr. Q-ladstone 
Mr. Gladstone had, no doubt, many difficulties to- 
encounter. His party was disorgamsed ; he was him- 
self regarded by some of his followers with distrust 
And cave and tea-room formed convement refuges for 
the discontented to frequent Yet Mr. Gladstone, in 
this memorable Session, succeeded in makmg aU the 
alterations in the Bill which he declared in the debate 
on the second readmg to be necessary And if, there- 
fore, to Mr Disraeli attaches the blame of sur- 
rendering, one after another, the securities and safe- 
guards, on which he professed that he relied, to 
Mr. Gladstone belongs the credit of carrying the 
changes which he pronounced to be indispensable for 
the conversion of a bad Bill into a good one. 

While the debates on the Eeform Bill were still in 
progress, the more orderly classes of society were 
alarmed by an intimation that the Eeform League 
proposed to convene another meeting in Hyde Pai’k 
It was the original intention of the League to hold it 
during the Easter recess on Good Friday; but the 
objections, which many religious people felt to a 
demonstration on such a day, induced its organisers to 
postpone it till the 6tli of May. The announcement 
placed the Government in a position of considerable 
difficulty. Eelying on the League accepting the offer 
which it had made in the previous summer, that the 
right of meeting in the parks should be determined in a 
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court of law, the Cabinet had hesitated to introduce any chap. 
Bill into the House to declare or amend the law. It was > — — . 
not, therefore, armed with any machinery, other than 
that which it had possessed in the previous siumner, for 
preventing the meeting In these circumstances it 
would have been perhaps wise to recognise its impotence, 
and to acquiesce iii a demonstration which it had practi- 
cally no power to prevent And this course, if the deci- 
sion had rested with him, would undoubtedly have been 
taken by the Secretary of State. The importance of 
the subject, however, and the experience of the previous 
year, naturally* induced him to refer the whole subject 
to the Cabinet ; and the Cabinet decided that notices 
should be issued wammg persons of the consequences 
■of attending the meeting.^ These notices were not 
unnaturally imderstood to imply that the Government 
intended to prevent the meeting. But, the more the 
circumstances were considered, the more it seemed 
impossible to do anything of the kmd , and the Cabinet 
at last decided, at the eleventh hour, to introduce a 
Bill more eifectuaUy to secuie the parks for the recrea- 
tion and enjoyment of her Majesty’s subje<;ts. The 
introduction of the Bill induced the belief that the 
Government had no pai-ticular confidence in its own 
powers to suppress the meeting ; and, in a discussion 
which was raised in the House of Commons, the Home 
Secretary, acting under the instructions of the Prime 

* Hantaul, yol cl\xxyu. p. 2215. be little more than a notice not to 
It was originally intended that this commit a civil trespass, and this, we 
notice should tahe the form of a thinki is not a pm^ose for which 
royal proclamation , and in prepar- a royal ])rodamation ought to ho 
mg a ^aft for the purpose, the issued/ JLix accordance with these 
law onicers referred to the threats suggestions, the proclamation was 
which had been made on behalf turned mto a notice, winch was drawn 
of the League that *foioe^ would by Snr H. Thiing, on whose advice, 
he used if entrance to the parka however, the word ^illegal’ was 
were denied. The law officers added, omitted from it The i)aperfl, on 
however, that, if it were thought m- which tins note is based, are in 
expedient to refer to these threats, my ])oaseasion. 

^the pioclamation would, in effect, 
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Minister and of tlae Cabinet, steadily refused to explain 
what the Government proposed to do ; while the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, mterposing later on, dechned 
to say more than that precautions had been taken 
‘ adequate to preserve the peace of the metropolis.’ ^ 

In accordance with tlie Cabinet’s decision, the meet- 
ing was suffered to be held, and the pohce were even in- 
structed, so long as it was conducted in an orderly and 
peaceable manner, to do nothing to risk a collision with 
the people ® The reformers, having their way, naturally* 
refrained from all disorder ; and, though thousands of 
special constables were sworn in, and large numbers of 
troops were held in reserve (precautions were taken 
that the military preparations should be screened from 
pubhc view), nothing notable occurred A fine summer 
evening, indeed, induced large numbers of persons to- 
attend the meeting ; but the proceedings were perfectly 
quiet, and perhaps a little tame The conduct of the 
Government had deprived the most disorderly of even 
an excuse for disorder. 

If the attitude of the Government appeased the re- 
formers, it was not equally acceptable to the upper 
classes of society. They had undoubtedly desired that 
the rights of the Crown should be asserted, and that 
the parks should be kept free from political meetings. 
The wrath of these classes fell on the Home Secretary. 
He had already incurred some unpopularity from his 
refusal to revise a sentence which had been passed 

^ Kama) d^oh cIaxati, pp. 1069, it expedient to say to those persons, 
1972 Lord Dei by said afterwaids *^You may hold your meeting in 
* I certainly did not think it neces- defiance of the Government with 
sary or expedient, on the Fiiday perfect impunity ” I preferred that 
evening, when my nght hon fnend the course of the Government 
[Mr. Walpole] was questioned as to should be left to their discretion, 
what couise was to be pursued, instead of giving notice that, al- 
that he should publicly and openly though the holdmg of the meeting 
declare to all parties who were con- was prohibited, it was not our m- 
cemed, that the Government had no tention to take any steps what- 
power to do anything except pro- evei ^ Hansardf vof. clxxxvii. pp. 
ceed for trespass. I did not thiii 226, 220 Ihd , p. 226. 
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on a man at Eeading for a criminal assault on a lady.^ 
His conduct in allowing the Hyde Park meeting was 
regarded as an additional proof that he was unequal to 
the duties of his high office ; and, yielding to the storm, 
he placed his resignation in the Prime Minister’s hands, 
consenting, however, to retain a seat in the Cabinet, 
without the responsibility which attaches to depart- 
mental office. In communicating his resignation to the 
House of Lords, the Prime Minister spoke in generous 
language of the services which he had received from 
an ‘ amiable, honourable, and conscientious ’ colleague. 
With equal justice, he admitted that the responsibility 
for all that had occurred rested with the Cabinet, and 
not with the Home Secretary.® Mr. Disraeli, four days 
latei, expressed in the House of Commons his sense of 
the Home Secretaay’s worth,® though he had not the 
generosity to add that the responsibility for what had 
occurred rested quite as much with himseK as with the 
Secretary of State. Perhaps it may be permissible for 
the present writer to add, that, however much Mr Wal- 
pole may have been touched by Lord Derby’s language, 
he did not attach equal significance to Mr Disraeli’s 
tribute, for he had been assured on authority which 
commanded lespect, and which he implicitly lielieved, 
that the chief attack upon him in the leading j'oumal 
had been inspired by Mr. Disraeli himself ; and he con- 
sequently considered that he had been driven from office 
by the leader to whom he had a right to look for 
support ^ 

^ See, inter alia, on article in the father in the latter years of his 
Times of the 6th of April, 1867, and life. It was my father’s firm con- 
the debate on the Toomer case m viction of the truth of this story, 
JBCansard, vol. clxxxvi p. 1206. which made him strenuously refuse 

® Ibid , vol. clxxxvii p. 218, to continue in the Cabinet when 

* Ibid , p 398 Mr Disraeli became Ihrime Minister 

^ I am, to some extent, di awing in 1868. He would not consent to 
on my lecoUection of what occurred serve under a colleague who, he 
m 1867 But I was reminded of thought, had treated him so badly, 
the whole ciroumstances by my 
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Tlie passage of the English Eeform Bill, the debates 
on which had occupied the chief time of the Session 
of 1867, was necessarily followed, in 1868, by supple- 
mental measures dealing with Scotland and Ireland 
The Bill, which was introduced to deal with the 
Scottish representation, proposed to apply to that 
country the prmciples which had already been adopted 
in England. It extended the franchise in boroughs to 
all rate-paying householders; it provided for the en- 
franchisement of lodgers, and it instituted in counties 
an ownership franchise of bl , and an occupation fran- 
chise of 12^. As the Bill was originally drawn, it pro- 
posed to increase the numbers of the House of Commons 
by seven members, assigning two of the new seats 
to Scottish universities, three of them to three large 
counties, and the remaining two to Glasgow and a 
group of populous tovras in South-westein Scotland. In 
the course of the debates on the BiH, however, strong 
objection was taken to inci easing the numbers of the 
House ; and a motion was finally carried against the 
Government, instructing the committee to obtain the 
necessary seats by the disfranchisement of small English 
boroughs vyith less than 5,000 inhabitants. The Govern- 
ment also failed in an endeavour to apply to Scotland 
the rate-paying clause on which so long a battle had 
raged on the Enghsh Bill But Mr Disraeli was, by 
this time, accustomed to defeat; and he accepted a 
decision which he had no power of resisting, merely 
stipulating that the occupation franchise in counties 
should be raised from 121. to 14/ On the other hand, 
the Government was successful in resisting any further 
addition to the representation of Scotland ; and it suc- 
ceeded in engraftmg on the Bill a principle which it 
had already applied to England ; that in places, like 
Glasgow, returning three members of Parhament — 
tliree-comered constituencies, as it became customary 
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to call tliera — eacli elector sliould have only two 
Yotes.^ A member was also ultimately assigned to 
Dundee, mstead of to the grouj) of towns in South- 
western Scotland to which it had been proposed origin- 
ally to assign one of the new representatives.* 

The Irish Eeform BiU provoked equal differences 
of opinion. The Government proposed to confer the 
franchise in boroughs on U. and in counties on 121 
householders,* to tlirow certain boroughs into the 
counties in which they were situated, to disfranchise 
the borough of Poitarhngton, and to assign the seat 
thus set free to Dubhn. The redistribution proposals, 
such as they were, weie received so unfavourably that 
they were withdrawn , and the Bill, in its hiial shape, 
meiely dealt with the franchise. The Opposition loudly 
proclaimed that the measure, in this respect, was un- 
generous ; that a 12^ county franchise in Ireland was 
eqmvalent to a 30^. franchise in England, and that it 
ought to be extended. The Irish, however, found that 
Enghsh and Scottish members were much more interested 
in preparing the way for the coining dissolution, than 
in ledressing the inequalities of Irish franchises ; and 
the Government, having lightened their ship by throwing 
the redistribution clauses ovei'board, had not much 
difficulty m securing the assent of Parliament to the 
franchises which they had proposed.^ 

One other task, connected with the great question of 
parhamentary representation, stdl remained for settle- 

‘ For the mtroduotion of the Bill, ’31 & 83 Vict., c. 48, sect. 9 , 
jScmtard, vol oxc p. 811. For and cf. Ann. JReff., 1868, Hist, 
Mr Baxter’s amendment, for the p. 19. 

<dis&anchiBement of the smallei En- ' In Ireland, with the exception 

glish boroughs, vol. oxcu. pp of five towns, the owner was liable 
486-461 The English boioughs for the whole poor rate on houses 
disfranchised by the BiU were rated at or under 41. 

Arundel, Ashburton, Dartmouth, '* For the Irish Reform Bill, 
Homton, Lyme Regis, Thetford, and Jlaneaid, vol oxc p. 1940, and see 
Wells. The Scotch Reform Act is 31 & 83 Vict., c. 49. 
the 81 & 32 Vict., cap 48 
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OHAP. ment. For years past, the attention of the public had 
-?-! been directed to the manner m which election petitions, 
1868. petitions alleging that elections were void through 
the misconduct of the successful candidates, were dealt 
with. But the House of Commons had hitherto con- 
sidered that it was its special prerogative to exercise 
an exclusive jurisdiction over aU questions affecting 
the election of its own members. In 1867, however, 
a select committee of the House of Commons had the 
good sense to recommend that, in order effectually to 
grapple with the great evil of electoral corruption, the 
jurisdiction, which had hitherto been discharged by 
the House, should be transferred to the judges of the 
superior courts , that the judge, before whom the case 
should be brought, should have power to decide both 
on the facts and on the law, and should further have 
power to report on the prevalence of bribery or cor- 
ruption at the election, so that the House might deal 
with it in such way as it thought proper. 

The proposal was favourably received, both by the 
House itself and by the public out of doors. But it 
was opposed by the judges They declared that the 
new duty would bring discredit on their office, and 
expose them to suspicions of political bias, from which 
it was most desirable that they should be free. These 
objections, enforced by the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land in a letter^ to the Prime Minister, induced the 
Government to give way. And Mir Disraeli, reluctantly 
withdrawing his original plan, proposed the constitution 
of a special court of three persons for the trial of 
election petitions, to whose jurisdiction some other 
cognate matters might be referred. The new proposal, 
however, did not commend itself either to the House or 
to the public ; and Mi*. Disraeli had to come forward 
with a third plan, under which two judges of the 
^ Sanaardf vol, cxcm p, 1007 
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superior courts were to be specially selected to try ohap. 
election petitions, and to cease, on their appointment, — 
to act as judges of the ordinary courts, and to become 
members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

The criticisms on the third proposal eventually led to a 
fourth expedient, imder which the trial of election 
petitions was to be conducted by a single judge selected 
from a rota foimed by arrangement among the 
judges of the superior courts The last expedient was 
practically a repi eduction of the original recommenda- 
tions of the committee But the opposition of the 
judges was, to a certain extent, abated by enabling her 
Majesty, if it should prove necessary, to appoint an 
additional puisne judge in each court Mr. Disraeli 
originally proposed to further gild the pill which he 
asked their Lordships to swallow, by awarding the 
judges selected for the purpose an increase of income of 
500?. per annum, ^ but this proposal was ultimately 
rejected by the House ; ® and the judges were at any rate 
relieved by the decision from the imputation that they 
had been bribed into accepting a duty against which 
they had protested on principle ® 

The Bill reflected little credit on the Goveriunont, 
which had trimmed its sails to avoid any chance gust 
of hostile criticism ; and it did not increase the repu- 
tation of the judges for political perspicacity. For the 
fears of the judges proved as groundless as their protest. 

They lost no influence from their dischai’ge of a novel 
duty; on the contiary, they gained a new claim to 
confidence from their impartiality in fulfilling a func!- 
tion, in which parhamentary committees had never been 
free from the suspicion of partiality. Electoral cor- 
ruption seemed, moreover, a little more discreditable 
when it was investigated by a judge, who was free from 

’ E^ansatdy vol cxciii x)» 915 tlie Bill, see Hansard, vol. cxc. 

* Ibid , p 1380. ]), 698. The Bill hecame the 31 & 

For the ongmol introduction of 32 Viot., c 126, 
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the taint of suspicion, than when it was inquired into 
by a committee whose members were all, more or less, 
inclined to condone guilt incurred in the interests of 
party And perhaps the philosopher m his study may, 
some day or other, conclude that the Bill which refeiTed 
election petitions to a judge, was as noteworthy a land- 
mark in political history, as even the great measure of 
refoini which entrusted political power to the people. 



CHAPTER X. 

THU eROWTH OF PRUSSIA AND THE DECLINE OF PRANCE 


Tub war, whicli tore the Duchiefi of Holstein and c^r- 
Sclileswig from the Kingdom of Denmark, set back the 
southern fiontier of Scandinavia for all time Thence- 
forward, the Eider could be no longer regarded as the bequonccs 
northern frontier of the great confederation, which still 
in some measure represented the traditions ol the 
Roman Empire To the vanquished, defeat brought the 
consolation of peace A tiny kingdom could not liope 
to reverse the verdict, wluch arms had pronounced ; 
and Denmark had to submit to the many sacaifices 
which her conquerors imposed on her. The King, who 
l)egan his reign in these unhappy circumstances, was 
destined before the close of his long life to deiive some 
compensation from the misfoi tunes of his kingdom in the 
gieatness of his family If the limits of lus own king- 
dom weie ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,’ his children and 
children’s cluldren were reigning ovei mighty empires. 

One daughter was the consort of the King who claims 
the allegiance of a fourth part of Uie human rac.e ; another 
daughter was the mother of the Emperor whose rule 
extends over the largest connected territory, which has 
ever fallen in the world’s histoiy to a single 8cei)tre 
Other men had amassed empire by conquest or 
marriage. He could boast that he was the ancestor of 
emperors tod kings 

K the future of Denmark had been decided by the 
fortunes of the war, the peace, by which hostilities had 
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been concluded, bad left everything uncertain. The lot 
of the very duchies, which had been the prize of the 

to Emope itself doubtful. The conquerors, who had 

’ wrested the spoil from the vanquished, were looking 
one upon the other, with suspicion and distrust 
Further west, the Emperor, who had permitted the 
intervention of the great German powers, was hesitating 
between the old alliance with England, which had done 
so much for his dynasty, and the temptation which new 
alliances were already opening out to him in Eastern 
Eufops This country, on her part, was feeling bitterly 
the sorry part which she had played throughout the 
business. Confronted with the prospect of inconvenient 
demands resulting from the American Civil War, and 
embarrassed by her strained relations with France, she 
was in a position of isolation which had few consolations 
to offer her Under Lord Palmerston’s auspices, she 
had drifted into a position where Eussia was hostile, 
Prussia unfriendly, France estranged, and her great 
transatlantic kinsfolk angry She had apparently 
no longer the power of enforcing her will on the 
nations. She had lost the pre-emmence in the council 
chambers of the world which the courage and persever- 
ance of her sons in a previous generation had secured 
to her. 

to Gei- I]i hforthem Germany, one quefstion for the moment 
dominated all the others. Schleswig and Holstein had 
been wrested from Demnark : what was to become of 
Schleswig and Holstem? The natural result of the war 
was to place the Duke of Augustenburg on the throne 
of the duchies, and to incorporate them in the German 
Confederation. If Germany could have made her will 
felt in the closing months of 1864, her people would 
have undoubtedly adopted this solution of the question.^ 


' See Von Sybel, Founding of the I liave not thouglit it necessary, in 
German F^pire, vol, iv. p 82 eeq, a book which is mainly concerned 
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Esau inight have sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage; but Germany considered that Esau’s son 
should not be depiived, in consequence, of the rights of 
his inhentance And this view, which was prevalent 
in Germany, was adopted m Austria, the predominant 
German power Austiia, in fact, remote from Holstein, 
and only embarking on the war to maintain her in- 
fluence in the German Diet, had an obvious interest in 
agreeing to a solution, which was, at once, acceptable 
to Germany, and unhkely to make any alteration in 
her own position But the reasons which made Germany 
desire, and Austria adopt, this view, had no force with 
Prussia, or rather with the great Minister who was 
directing Prussian pohcy HeiT von Bismarck had no 
fancy for the formation of another little German state, 
which would bring no increase of strength or credit to 
Prussia; but he had a great longing for increasing 
Prussian predominance by the extension of Prussian 
territory He was already talking of the Duke of 
Augustenburg as ‘ a pretender ; ’ he was expressing 
doubts as to his rights ; ^ and he was demanding from 
the Prince himself, as the conditions on which Prussia 


With, tlie histiory of the English 
people, to trace the struggle between 
Austria and Prussia lor the hege- 
mony in Gei many It may pel haps 
be said to have culminated, on the 
eve of the Danish war, at the con- 
ference of princes m Frankfort 
m August 18^ At that conference 
Austria pxomulgated a policy, in- 
tended to Btren^hen the Diet, and 
to bmd all its members together in 
a solemn undertaking to resist any 
attack on the soil of any German 
power The King of Prussia was, 
with difficulty, restrained by Herr 
von Bismarck fiom attending this 
conference, and was persuaded by 
his Mmister to refuse assent to its 
conclusions on the double ground, 
(i) that they placed Austria in too 
commondmg a position, and (ii) 
that the delegates to the Diet were 


to be selected by the representative 
assemblies of the States, and not by 
the duect franchises ol the Geimnn 
people. The refusal of Prussia to 
agree to the conclusions of the 
conference made them a dead letter ; 
and, during the remainder of 1863, 
Austria, afiaid of losing her influence 
m Germany, followed timidly the 
lead of Prussia For the proceedings 
of the assembly of princes, see tbuLj 
vol. 11 . p 604 seq* The conclu- 
sions of the conference will be found 
in a convement form in Ann* lieg*, 
1868, Hist., p, 269 seg* 

^ ‘ JPai des doutes sur les droits 
de ce pr6tendant.’ Hanson, Quznze 
Ans d VJEtmngerj lea Couhaaea de la 
Dtplwnatiey p, 86 ; and De la Gorce, 
Sutoire du Second Empire^ vol iv. 
p. 610; cf. Benedetti, Ma Mxasioii 
en FiuaaCf p. 16. 
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could support Hs candidature, (i) the conversion of 
Eendsburg into a federal fortress, (ii) the establishment 
at Kiel of a Prussian marine station, (iii) the concession 
to Prussia of the right to construct a canal between the 
Baltic and the Forth Sea, (iv) a mihtary convention 
vhtuaJly placing the control of the forces of the duchies 
in Prussian hands The Prince, relying on the support 
of Austria, refused, as Herr von Bismarck probably 
expected hi m to refuse, these harsh conditions 
‘ Tlianks to Divine Providence,’ as the Prussian Minister 
put it, ‘ he would agree to nothing ; ’ in other words, he 
would not comply with the outrageous demands which 
were being made on him; and Herr von Bismarck 
terminated the interview by telling him, with brutal but 
characteristic frankness, that ‘ the Prussians could wring 
the necks of the chickens which they had hatched’^ 
Thenceforward it was tolerably ceitain that, whatever else 
might happen, the Hereditary Prince of Augustenburg 
would not sit on the throne of the duchies. The 
strongest man in Europe had made up his mind that, m 
some form or other, the duchies should pass under the 
sway of Prussia ; and neither the claims of the Prince, 
nor the wishes of the German people and of the leading 
German powers, could move him one inch from the 
policy at which he was aiming 

However bent Herr von Bismarck imght be on 
carrying out his policy, he did not make the mistake 
of underrating the difficulties of his task. Months 
before, when he was contemplating aggression on the 
Elder, he had purchased the neutrality of Russia by 
proceedings which had outraged pubhc opinion in 
Western Europe. In 1864, when he was niedita- 

I Bu8c1i*s Biarnaichf voL i. p. m JReJleetions and Reminiscmoes^ 
140, and of. vol u p 83 The ac- yoI ii pp SO, 31, De la Gorce, 
count, which is ^ven by Busch, Hxstoire du Second Hmjptre, vol. iv. 
should be compared with that which pp 646,648 
IS given by Prmce Bismarck himself 
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ting a policy wliicli might possibly bring him into 
collision ■with his Austrian ally, he quietly held out the 
olive branch to France An understanding with France 
offered a double advantage. In the first place, it left 
him free to carry out his policy "without much risk of 
interference from any continental power ; and, in the 
next place, it weakened this country by further straining 
its relations 'with the French Emperor During the 
progress of the negotiations which had preceded the 
Danish war, Herr von Bismarck had seized every 
opportumty of drawing a distinction between France 
and England ; but, in the summer of 18G4, he took a 
much more decisive step with this object On a visit, 
which he happened to pay at Vienna, he found himself 
at diimer m the company of the Due de Gramont, 
the French Ambassador After dinner he drew the 
Duke apart, and engaged him in conversation on the 
affairs of Europe. He gathered, so he said, from 
Sir Andrew Buchanan, the British Minister at BerHn, 
that Great Britain had offered to make large conces- 
sions to France for the sake of cementing the Anglo- 
French alhance.’- He added, that he had told Sir A 
Buchanan, in reply, that Great Britain would make a 
great mistake in stimulating France to a policy of 
adventure. Wliat, in fact, had Great Britain to offer 
to France in return for such an alliance? Leave to 
enter on a ruinous war for the Elienish provinces of 
Prussia. But the power, which could give the Rhenish 
provinces to France, was the power which possessed 
them; and, if France was disposed for a policy of 
adventure, Prussia, and not England, was the ally 

^ It wiU be observed that, in this prepared to make to France for its 
conversation, Horr von Bismarck assistance m protecting Denmark 
used the language wbicb M Bouber against its assailant He attnbuted, 
bad beld to Lord Clarendon {ante^ in fact, to Great Britain ^tbe lan- 
vol. 1 p 488) as evidence of the guage whicb bad been bold by 
concession wbicb tbis country was France. 
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whicli France should choose ; for Prussia, though she 
had no desire for war, had more to gain from war than 
any other power, and could give a pledge that she 
Would pay the necessary price for French assistance 

For the first time, Herr von Bismarck had thrown 
out the bait to French ambition, which he was to 
dangle before the eyes of the French Emperor for the 
next three years, and with which he was gradually to 
lure him to his ruin; and he had done this in an 
after-dinner conversation, by which he could not be 
bound, and which he knew was certain to be reported 
to Napoleon HI He desired, however, to give other 
countries some indication of the increasing friendliness 
of his own relations with France , and he, therefore, 
went on to say that Prussia contemplated sending her 
Minister of War, General von Eoon, to Oh^ons, to be 
present at the summer manoeuvres of the French army. 
How gladly, he added, would Prussia welcome in return 
any French oificer whom the Emperor might select to wit- 
ness the autumn manoeuvres of the Prussian forces ; but 
if the Emperor himself would deign to meet at Berhn his 
brother Emperors of Austria and Eussia, that, indeed, 
would be the ‘ dream ’ of the King of Prussia. 

It is di ffi cult to exaggerate the dextenty of this 
overture. On the one hand, it held out a bait attrac- 
tive to French ambition; on the other, it afforded a 
compliment to French pride. The Emperor was to be 
dazzled with the prospect of obtaining Prussian territory 
on the Ehine ; and Prussia, with so much to offer, was 
only venturing to hope that she might be honoured 
with the presence of her powerful neighbour at her 
capital, if she could persuade his brother Emperors of 
Eussia and Austria to make his reception more attrac- 
tive. Napoleon HI., on his part, met the advances of 
the Prussian Minister with unusual cordiality He 
received General von Eoon, on his arrival at OhSlous, 
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’witL. exceptional distinction Never liad military man, 
indeed, received a more friendly welcome from the 
sovereign of another country. When General von 
Boon took his leave, the Emperor went out of his way 
to pay liirn an unusual compliment He presentedl him 
to the young Prince Imperial, and made the boy place the 
Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour in General von 
Boon’s hands Perhaps in all history there is nothing 
more striking than this incident ; for, six years later, on 
the anniversary of the very day on which the young 
Prmce thus handed the Grand Cordon to the General, 
his father was to yield up his sword to the King of 
Prussia ; the Due de Gramont, whose conversation with 
Herr von Bismarck had preceded General von Boon’s 
mission, was to be the mimster charged with the nego- 
tiations which produced the war ; and General von 
Boon was to be the officer responsible for the organisa- 
tion of the great military machme by which Prance was 
to be crushed, and was already preparing for his task by 
studying in silence, at Ch^ons, the defects of the Prench 
•military system ^ 

Strengthened in his own position by the growing 
•cordiahty of his relations with Prance, Herr von Bis- 
marck, early in 1865, ventured on a fresh move in the 
diplomatic game which he was playing His King, in 
openmg the Prussian Legislature, had referred in com- 
paratively vague terms to the position of the duchies. 
Herr von Bismarck, in a despatch to the Prussian 
Ambassador at Vienna, undertook to translate into 
plain language the aspirations and ideas wliich the 
King had expressed from the throne. In doing so 
he again formulated the demands which he had 

^ An account of General von notice tlie dramatic circumstance, 
Roon^s mission will be found m that tbe General received tbe Grand 
■various places. See, inte) aUa^ De Cordon of the Legion of Honour on 
la Gorce, JSutoire du Second Bnmref the day which, in after years, was to 
vol lY. p 648 But M. de la Gorce be Imown as the day of the hlmperor’s 
^d other French writers omit to surrender at Sedan, 
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O]^. already addressed to the Prince of Augustenburg, 

■ — . — ■ Prussia, so he was pleased to say, would not op- 
1864-66. formation of the duchies into a separate 

state, if she were assured the command of the army 
and of the fleet, the conti'ol of the customs, and of the 
postal and telegraphic services Prussia must also' 
be free to construct a canal between the Baltic and 
the North Sea, to occupy Eendsburg with a Prussian 
garrison, and she must receive some portions of territory 
which were necessary to secure the due defence of her 
frontier,^ Tliis despatch was naturally regarded as equi- 
valent to a demand for the annexation of the duchies 
to Prussia If Prussia were placed in control of the 
mihtary and naval forces of the duchies, their customs, 
their post office, and their telegraphs ; if Prussian troops 
occupied their most important fortress, and the Prussian 
frontier was rectified at the dictation of the Prussian 
Minister, the Hereditary Prince of Augustenburg might 
be allowed to occupy a barren throne It would be- 
hardly worth HeiT von Bismarck’s while to wring the 
neck of the chicken whose wings he had so eflectuaUy 
clipped. 

In 1865, however, neither Europe nor Germany 
had yet learned to appreciate the iron firmness of 
Herr von Bismarck’s wdl. Statesmen had not yet dis- 
covered that it was necessary to take him seriously. His 
language was regarded as the iU-considered rhetoric of 
a man who had neither weight nor wisdom. It was 
thought that a Minister, who was equally unpopular in 
the Prussian Chambers and in the German Diet, was 
preparing his own fall. Such views induced Austrian 
statesmen to pay comparatively slight attention to Herr 
The reao- Bismarck’s language. They thought it sufficient to 
lution oi reply to the Prussian Minister’s challenge by inducing 
ir,L nlet “the German Diet to pass a resolution in favour of the 

^ De la Goice, Sistoire du Second Bmipire, vol iv. p 565 
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n1a.ims of the Hereditary Prince of Augustenburg ^ cms. 
Oontent, moreover, with this formal victory, they 
took no steps to enforce the vote which they had thus 
obtained They made the mistake of assuming that 
the man, who for three years had been defying his own 
Legislature, would be restrained by an empty resolution 
of the German Diet 

Herr von Bismarck had already prepared himself 
for the resolution of the Diet. He had referred to his 
own law oflEicers ® the claims of the Prince of Augusten- 
burg to the throne of the duchies, and he had received 
from these functionaries the opinion : that neither the 
Prmce of Augustenburg nor any dther claimant had 
any right to the duchies ; that their only legitimate 
sovereign was the King of Denmark, and that the Bang 
had suiaendered his right to Austiia and Pi'ussia. 

Armed with this opinion, Herr von Bismarck assumed a 
higher tone. He could, thenceforward, plead that the 
contention of Austria, which the Diet had alErmed, 
that the Prince of Augustenburg had a right to 
succeed to the duchies, was opposed to the opinion of 
his legal advisers; and he could, thenceforward, leluse 
to surrender to another, the rights which lus own 
advisers had assured him had been transferred, by 
conquest, to his own master. At the watering-place 
of Carlsbad, where the King and his Minister were 
temporarily staying, Herr von Bismarck contrived to 
explain his new position. He told the Due. de Graniont, 
who happened to be’ also at Carlsbad, that Prussia could 
not recede, and that Austria must, therefore, give way. 

The Due de Gramont,® perplexed at his language, and 

^ Tins resolution was passed on pnate idea to Euglish leaders , but 
the 6th of April, 1866, bynine votes the body which advised the Prussian, 
to sox. De ia (lorce, Mtatoire dib Oi own on such matters was a body 
Second JEhmiie, vol iv p, 666 , and of eighteen members, comprising 
cf Von Syb^, Founding of tlhc judges, professors, pn\y councilloxs, 

Qetman Bmjpxre^ voL iv,p. 114. andan attorney-general ii&idJ.,p.l68. 

“ I have used the phrase ‘law ® Do la Goice, Ihst, du Second 
officers * because it conveys an appro- Flmpii e, vol. iv. p. 667 
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still uncertain of the character of the Prussian Minister, 
declared that he could not make out whether Herr von 
Bismarck thought more than he said, or said more 
than he thought But the conversation was naturally 
repeated, as Count von Bismarck intended that it 
should be repeated, at Vienna, and the knowledge of it 
there produced a feeling of alarm. For the moment 
the two great German powers, unable to arrive at 
any agreement, drifted sullenly apart. There was. 
every appearance that their difficulties might lead 
to an open rupture; and that the appropriation of 
the spoil, which war had given to Germany, might 
be determined by" another war. An open quarrel, 
however, was temijorarily avoided by an understanding 
between them, which resulted from a meeting of their 
Sovereigns at Gastein in August 18G6. At Gastein, 
the claims of the Duke of Augustenburg were quietly 
abandoned ; and Austria tacitly accepted the position, 
which the Prussian law officers had laid down, that 
Austria and Prussia liad succeeded to the rights of the 
King of Denmark by the victory of their anns and die 
concession of their adversary. It became their plain 
interest, therefore, to divide, instead of quarrelhng over 
the spoil; and it was decided that Austria should 
occupy Holstein, Prussia Schleswig, and that Prussia 
should obtam Lauenburg on the payment of 2.^ million 
thalers to Austiia So far the compromise seemed 
tolerably fair to both disputants. While, however, the 
Prussian occupation of Schleswig* was to be xmcou- 
ditional, the Austrian occupation of Holstein was 
subjected to many conditions Prussia was to have 
the right to two mditary roads across Holstein. She 
was to be empowered to construct across Holstein the 
canal which was to connect the Baltic with the German 
Ocean, and the duchies were to enter the Customs IJmon. 
These terms, which imposed on Austna some cost, and 
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left to Prussia some piofit, were only reluctantly 
conceded by the Austrian Minister. He was affording 
one more proof that, in the great game of mtemationkl 
politics, the statesman who fears has no chance against 
the statesman who dares.^ . 

The terms of the Gastein treaty were regarded with 
disfavour m every part of Europe In Austiia, the 
pubhc regarded it as a victoiy for Prussia, and as a humi- 
hation for their own country In Germany, it was de- 
nounced ‘ as a violation of all legal and moral principles ’ ® 
In Prance it became the text of a diplomatic circular, 
which, a German historian declared, ‘ could hardly be 
excelled in insulting rudeness.’ ^ And, iu England, Lord 
Eusseh supported and emphasised the criticisms of the 
French Government ® Nor could any fair critic be sur- 
prised at these hostile comments. Ostensibly, Austria 
and Prussia had gone to war to carry out a German 
programme, and to insure the union of the duchies as 
an independent German prmcipahty; and the treaty 
was disregarding the wishes of the Germans, was 
separating the provinces which had been pronounced 

^ Tlie Btoiy goes, that the assent partition of Holstein and Schleswig 
of the Austiian Munster, who aimed seems to have been originally sng- 
the convention, was obtained by a gested by Count Blome. Yon 
characteiistic proceeding on the part Sybel, Foundvng of t7ie Oei'Tmn 
of the Prussian Minister Count vol. iv. p. 180, 

Blome, who represented Austria, ® Ibxd , p 231 

considered that the gome of quinze ^ p, 223 Of. Olliviei * *Los 

alfoided a good opportunity oi test- anciens dfSputds et los dfiput^ des 
ing the recklessness or caution of Ohambres ailemandes, h l^xceptipn 
a man’s character. He challenged dos Prusaes devenus annoxionnistes, 
Herr von Bismturck, therefore, to a constitu6s Prancfort on comitS 
game of quinze But, unfortunatelv national, declarfirent que les ^ oits 
lor Count Blome, Herr von BismaroK du peuple Slesvig^Hofetein dtoient 
was aware of the Count’s purpose, violas par la Convention de Gastein ’ 
He sat down accoidmgly to the L^JSmpire lAbSral^ vol. viii. p. 8. ' 
table, played recklessly, and lost ^ von Sybel, Foim&mg of t?ie 
heavily But the thalers which he Geiman JEImpire, vol. iv p 2^. 
lost were well laid out , foi Count M de la Gorce says . ^ M Drouyn de 
Blome judged his antagonist to be Lhuys avait trds durement exprmi6 
reckless, and aimed the treaty sa disapprobation.’ Hwi du tkoond 
Busch’s Bismarm^ vol. i. p 461 JEhnjpirOj vol. iv p 600. 

I have mserted this characteristic ^ Ibid , p, 239. 
anecdote , but the pioposal for the 
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indissoluble, and depriving them of their indepen- 
dence by handing tliem over to the two most powerful 
Q-erman States The war had been entered on t'o en- 
force the rights of Germany : its issue was followed by 
an assertion of the might of the two chief German 
powers. 

Austria probably imagmed that she had secured 
peace by concession Prussia, or Comit von Bismarck 
— for, on the acq^uisition of Lauenburg, he was made a 
Count — ^merely regarded the treaty of Gastein as a new 
trick, which he had secured in the game he was playing. 
Prussia, from his point of view, had to be made pre- 
dominant in Northern Geimany; and Prussian pre- 
eminence could only be secured by the eictrusion of 
Austria In 1855, however, Austria was still regarded 
as one of the chief military powers of continental 
Europe ; and military men in all parts of the Continent 
were agreed in thinking that the Prussian army would 
have no chance against Austrian troops. Count von 
Bismarck had a truer conception than his foreign 
critics of the worth of the Prussian army, but even 
he, in 1865, hesitated to embark, without allies, on a 
campaign against the whole power of Austria There 
was one quarter, however, to which he could obviously 
look for assistance. Italy had not forgotten the pro- 
mises of Plombi5res or the provisions of ViUafianca. 
She was restlessly waiting for an opportumty to com- 
plete the work of 1859, and to carry her boundaries 
to the Adriatic. And the ink was hardly dry on the 
treaty of Gastein, before Count von Bismarck decided 
on feeling the pulse of the Italian rulers. 

Since 1860, when Italy had become a kingdom, she 
had passed through many vicissitudes, and suffered 
many changes of fortune In 1861, on the immediate 
morrow of her triumph, she had lost the great man to 
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■whom she had maanly owed her freedom The death 
of Count Cavour undoubtedly removed the greatest 
figure from European politics. No man in Europe in 
the nineteenth century had done a greater work. No 
man, in any centuiy, had wrought more successfully in nom isoo 
unpromising or difficult conditions. The policy which 
Count Cavour had pursued was, however, imitated by 
his successors These men laboured, in different ways 
and with varying success, to enlarge the edifice which 
Count Cavour had built 

Two things were obviously necessary before the 
umon of Italy could be regarded as complete Every 
patriotic Italian desired to hberate Venice from the 
bondage of the Austrians ; and every patriotic Italian 
looked to Eome as the only possible capital of a united 
Italy But, in Venice, Austna remained inipregnably 
entrenched, in Eome, the troops of France protected 
the Pope against spohation, I\om the date of Count 
Cavour’s death in 1861 to September 18G4, tlie acqui- 
sition of Eome, which Count Cavour had declared in 
the first Italian Parliament was the natural capital of 
Italy was the chief object of Italian patriotism. The 
grave in which Count Cavour was buried, was hardly 
cold before M. Eicasoli, who succeeded him, sent 
Count Arese to Paris in the hope of persuading the 
Government of Napoleon to fix a date for the evacua- 
tion of the famous city. M Eattazzi, who succeeded 
M. Eicasoli in the spring of 1802, tried to obtain — 
though more cautiously — the object for which M. 

Eicasoli had keenly striven Both Ministers were met 
with the same difficulty. Napoleon m. hesitated, as 
Garrick the actor, in Sir Joshua Eeynolds’s picture, 
hesitates between the rival claims of Ti'agedy and 
Comedy. He could not make up his mind to choose 
between the Pope, to whom he thought his honour 
^ Probyn, Italy^ p. 206. 
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pledged,^ and the new Italian kingdom, which attracted 
his sympathies. While he hesitated, a man of action 
tried to solve the difficulty by the sword. General 
Garibaldi, encouraged by the recollection of his foimer 
success, landed in Sicily, crossed the Straits of Messina, 
and, with the battle cry of ‘ Eoma o morte ! ’ moved to 
the north General Garibaldi, however, soon learned 
that it was one thing to attack the rotten goveinment 
of Bombino, and another to invade the territoiy of a 
united Italy. His progi-ess was checked by Italian 
troops at Aspromonte: he was himself wounded and 
taken prisoner.^ 

In one sense. General Garibaldi’s new enterprise had 
ended in failure : in another, it gave a fresh impulse to 
the movement which he had desired to precipitate. The 
dreamer of the Tuileries was tardily convinced that it 
was no longer safe to continue a policy of hesitation. 
He emphasised a new policy by a change of men, M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys succeeded M. Thouvenel at the Foreign 
Office ; M. de la Tour d’ Auvergne replaced M. de La 
Valette (the successor of the Due de Gramont) at Home. 
In the spring of 18C4, the Emperor had endeavoured 
to arrive at an understanding with the Pope ; in the 
summer, he addressed himself to the Court of Tunn ; 
and, in September of that year, he concluded a treaty 
— which the Fi-ench know as the convention of the 
15th of September, 1864 — under which Italy engaged 
to refrain from any attack on the actual teiritory of the 
Holy See, and France agreed to withdraw her garrison 
from Eome in two years. But this — the apparent — 
object of the treaty was accompanied by another 
provision, which bound the King of Italy to transfer his 
capital from Turin to some otter Italian town And 
both those who approved, and those who disliked, the 

^ ‘ L^Empereur, avec le pape du Beoond JSmptre, toI iv. p. 166. 
actual, se consid4re comme engag6 * Ihid,^ pp 173, 174 
d’honneur* De la Gorce, Hutoiie 
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new convention, realised that its true importance was to 
he found in this clau.se. Both saw that there was only 
one town in Italy — other than Eonie — which from, its ' 

situation and its association could serve as the new 
capital. If the seat of government were transferred isw. 
from Turin, and not fixed at Home, it must he placed 
in the beautiful city on the Arno which had given 
Machiavelli to Italian statecraft, and Dante to Italian 
literature But wlule Napoleon, and those who thought 
with him, consideied that, if Moience were made the 
capital, the Italians might he persuaded to wait in 
patience, and might even prefer the attractions of the 
city of flowers to the severer grandeurs of the ancient 
mistress of the world, Italian patriots regarded the 
arrangement as a mere stage in a journey. Florence, 
from their point of view, could only be accepted as a 
stepping stone to Eome. 

The immediate effect of the convention, however, 
fulfllled the expectation of its Imperial author. It 
postponed, for two years, any agitation for the further 
removal of the capital It gave a new direction to the 
aspirations of Italian patriots, and turned the current of 
their thoughts from the Tiber to the Adriatic.^ 

The desire to fulfil the promises of Plomhieres, by 
adding Venice to the kingdom of Italy, had never been 
absent from the minds of Italian statesmen or of the 
diplomatists of Western Europe. Some men there were 
who imagmed that this result might be accomplished by 
negotiation, and that Austria might be induced to sur- 
render Venetia in exchange for the principalities on the 
Danube, whose future at that time was causing anxiety.^ 

Others, on the contrary, with a truer perception 

^ <En promettant d© transft'rer le plus de Lmnhre D© la Gore©, 
si5gedugouv©mem©ai^ Florence les toire du Secovd Bnipuef vol. iv. 
conseillers de Victor Emanuel [re- p 635 

non 9 aient]au programme qui avait ® See Count Pafiolini’fl M&nrnva. 
proclamfi Borne capital©/ Un pp. 272-296 
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of the situation, foresaw that force alone could over- 
come the pride of the Hapsburgs, and that the true 
policy of Italy was to take advantage of any European 
complication, and strike a fresh blow for the cause of 
Italian unity. With this object, when Fapoleon IH. 
was confronted with the embarrassment of the Polish 
rebeUion, Italy had offered him the assistance of 200,000 
men.^ With the same object, in the earlier days of Herr 
von Bismarck’s Ministry, she had privately assured the 
Prussian statesman that, in the event of his embarking 
on a war with Austria, Prussia might rely on Italian 
support ® 

It was natural, therefore, that Count von Bismarck, 
meditating a new war against an old ally, should look 
towards Italy for assistance. The Cabinet of the King 
of Italy had been frequently changed since the death of 
Count Cavour The first place in it had been filled, in 
turn, by Eicasoli, Eattazzi, Earini, Minghetti, and La 
Marmora General La Marmora, who presided over it 
in 1866, was, of course, the stout soldier, who had com- 
manded the Piedmontese contingent in the Crimea, and 
the Piedmontese anny in the war of 1859. When, in 
August 1865, Count von Bismarck decided on sending 
a special mission to Italy to ascertain the part which 
Italy would play in the event of war breaking out 
between the two German powers, Genei-al La Marmora, 
in receiving the envoy, with difficulty succeeded in 
concealing his emotion. But he had the wisdom to 
restram himself, and coldly answer that, if Prussia 
made a serious offer, it should be carefully considered ^ 
The Prussian envoy, disconcerted by this reply, boldly 
declared that Prussia had made up her mind for war. 

^ Ooxmt Pasolini’s Memoirs^ p Lumihre^m 53, 58, De la Gorco, 
268. Hiat. du &<*Qimd vol. iv. p. 

® iJid, p. 338. 537 ; cf Von Sybel, Founding of the 

® La Marmora, Un plus de Gei man Fwpire^ vol, iv. p 303 
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But General La Marmora, recollecting that a similar 
inquiry in 1862 had been followed by a Prusso- Austrian 
alliance, cynically answered that no one regarded seri- 
ously the measures which Prussia was taking against 
Austria. So little did Austria herself think of them, 
that she was actually disarming. As to Italy, she 
could not commit herself to any pohcy without an 
understanding _with Napoleon. He presumed that 
Prussia also, before taking any decisive step, would think 
it wise to feel her way at Paris This I'eply convinced 
Count von Bismarck that his first overture must be 
made, not to Italy, but to France ; and, on a mission of 
such importance, he did not dare to trust an agent. 
He decided on going to Napoleon himself. 

Count von Bismarck was, of course, no stranger to 
the Emperor of the French. He had represented his 
country at Paris ; he had naturally made the Emperor’s 
acquaintance ; and the acquaintance had been renewed in 
later years. But, though the Emperor had thus enjoyed 
some opportunity of studying the Prussian Minister’s 
character, he had, strangely enough, formed a low opinion 
of his abihties ^ He probably considered that he was 
himself more than a match for the Count; and he 
commenced, with a light heart, the long negotiation, in 
which he was to be involved in constant discomfiture, 
and which was to lead to his ruin. 

In the great game of European politics, in which the 
two men were about to engage, the characters of the 
players soon made themselves visible. The Emperor, 
on his side, presented a curious spectacle. Longing, 
on the one hand, to accomplish the dreams of his 
youth, and to realise the ideas which his dreams had 
inspired, his first object was to crown the work, which 
he had commenced in 1869, and to give Venice to Italy. 
But, while this dream or this idea was always present 
^ J hoks, Z^e of 123, 
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CHAP in Ills mind, it only partially influenced his policy. 

• — ^ — • Resolute and irresolute by turns, he vibrated between 

1864-66. ajjjj inaction, and was always ready to post- 

pone to the morrow the decision which he should have 
formed on the day. He could never bring himself to 
take the step, which worQd secure what he required, 
or realise his dream. He let himself drift on the sea 
of chance. He even allowed the tiller of the ship 
of State to be grasped by other hands 

With the Emperor’s advancing years habits of in- 
decision had increased In 1864, he was becoming 
a little weary of tlie responsibilities of rule The time, 
which he should have given to the afiairs of State, he was 
devoting to the biography of a great Roman, and he was 
almost as eager to draw a parallel between the Caesars 
on the Tiber and the Caesars on the Seine, as to com- 
plete the work which he had commenced in 1848, and 
which had involved liim in so many embarrassments. 
Count von Bismarck, on the contrary, had no hterary 
pursuits to distract his attention from the object before 
him. He, too, had ideas to mould into shape; ideas 
too distinct to be described as dreams. Enowing what 
he wanted, resolute to obtain it, he held the rudder with 
a firm grasp in his own hands The heavens were 
overcast, the wind was contrary, the ship of State was 
straining under the gusts of adverse opinion. Her crew 
were mutinous, her Captain disposed to despair ; yet 
the pilot maintained his hold on the rudder, and bore 
up in the teeth of the storm. 

If there was this diflerence in the characters of the 
two men, there was an equal difference in their methods. 
In the game of diplomacy, the Emperor constantly made 
the mistake of placing his hand on the table; Count 
von Bismarck never allowed liis opponent to know his 
strength till the decisive moment came for playing his 
strong card. The Emperor, moreover, having an over- 
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weeiiing confidence in iiimself, never once adopted tlie 
obvious precaution of reserving bis play tdl be bad 
consulted bis advisers Count von Bismarck, on tbe 
contrary, always kept back bis King to out-trump bis 
adversary’s card; over and over again, in tbe long 
struggle, tbe King was used to obtain an advantage 
wbicb could not otherwise bave been secured. He 
would bave been too glad, so be professed, to let tbe 
Emperor win tbe trick ; but unfortunately be was 
bound to play tbe King, and tbe King proved tbe 
strongest card in tbe suit 

Sucb were tbe two men, wbo, in tbe autumn of 
1865, commenced tbe long diplomatic struggle wbicb 
was to continue for five years. Tbe Emperor, when 
Ooimt von Bismarck decided on approacbing him, was 
staying at Biarritz with tbe Empress, and was therefore 
— as be bad been seven years before at Plombi^res — far 
from tbe advisers whom be would bave been wise to 
consult. It was noticed afterwards that, during tbe 
visit. Nature herself seemed to predict some crushing 
calamity. Tbe beautiful watering place, where so 
many visitors are accustomed, even in winter, to wit- 
ness tbe smile of heaven resting on tbe bosom of tbe 
deep, was tbe scene of violent and continuous storms.’ 
Tbe Emperor himself, tbe victim of a painful and ex- 
hausting iUness, a little weary of tbe labours of Ms 
position, and a bttle saddened with tbe disappointments 
of tbe last few years of his reign, was losing that con- 
fidence in bis own destiny wbicb bad sustained him 
in bis earlier years. He was alarmed, moreover, at 
the possible consequences, both to bimseK and to Italy, 
of tbe arrangements wbicb bad been just made at 
Gastein. He feared that tbe alliance of the two great 
German powers might prove formidable to Erance ; 
and that Prussia, in return for tbe advantages which 
^ De la Gorce, Hiat du Second vol iv p. 664. 
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she had gained, might have guaranteed Venice to 
Austria It was, therefore, with some relief that he 
received Count von Bismarck’s assurance that Prussia 
had given no such pledge. He was probably also 
relieved to find that Prussia, so far from desiring to 
maintain a strict alliance with Austria, was contemplat- 
ing a policy which must certainly bring the two great 
German powers into collision; for Count von Bis- 
marck frankly avowed that, in defiance of the stipula- 
tions of Gastein, he intended to annex Holstein. And 
the annexation of Holstein was only the first step 
which, he admitted, he contemplated. Prussia, he de- 
clared, had a great r 61 e to fulfil, and he relied on the ' 
friendship of Prance to enable liim to accomplish it. 
A strong Prussia would naturally make approaches to 
Prance A weak Prussia, on the contrary, would be 
always looking for allies against its powerful Western 
neighbour. The peace of Europe, therefore, the peace 
of Prance, depended on the strengthening of Prussia. 
And the Emperor listened and assented to views which 
he declared to be well worthy of sympathetic con- 
sideration.^ 

Were the views enforced by arguments of another 
character? The secret of the Biarritz interview was 
carried by Napoleon to the tomb, and was never fully 
disclosed by Count von Bismarck. Yet it is almost 
certain that the Count had other arguments to use 
which had their weight with the Emperor. The policy, 
which Prussia was proposing, was the pohcy which 
Napoleon himself was favouring. It was based on the 
same hostihty to the arrangements of 1816 , the same 
desire to reconstruct Europe on the principle of 
race, which Napoleon had always supported. The 
consideration, which made it desirable that Venetia 


^ De la Q-orce, Hist du Second Founding cf the German Fmpire, 
jEm^ie^ vol. iv. p. 662^ cf. Sybel, yo1.iv. p. 248. 
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should be Italian and Savoy French, pointed decisively 
to the union of Holstein with Germany ; and, if France 
was alarmed at the consequent increase of Prussia, the 
same consideration might enable her to seek compensa- 
tion elsewhere In his conversation with the Due de 
Gramont the year before, he had already hinted that, if 
France required the west bank of the Ehine, she must 
obtain it from the power that had it to give ^ A little 
later, in an interview with M. Drouyn de Lhuys, he 
had suggested other rectifications to the French Minister, 
who had told one of his friends that Herr von Bismarck 
had offered him everything that did not belong to him ^ 
Such offers were quite consistent with the language 
which Count von Bismarck had always held ; on one 
occasion, for example, he had privately suggested that 
France might take Belgium ; on other occasions he had 
hinted that Prussia would not object to French exten- 
sion wherever the French language was spoken.^ At 
Biarritz it is almost certain that he developed the same 
views. • If France would only allow Prussia to work 
out her own destiny, Prussia would allow France to 
extend the boundaries of her Empire. Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, the Bavarian Palatinate, the Ehenish pro- 
vinces of Prussia, French Switzerland, these were all 
held out as possible objects for French ambition 
Prussia could not give these things ; but she would 
not prevent France from taking tliem.^ 

Such, it is almost certain, was the reasoning with 
which Count von Bismarck approached the Emperor. 
These arguments were weU calculated to prevail with 
Napoleon; for Count von Bismarck was skilfully 
suggesting to him that the opportunity had come for 

^ Bwpra^ p. 209. ^ p. 63, note ; of,, however, 

* Eothan, Za Folitfique Ft anqam Von Sybel, Fouridwg of the Get^man 
en 1B66, p. 40. Fmmre, vol. iv. pp. 241-262. 

® p. 77, note. 
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the reconstruction of the map of Europe in accordance 
with his own dream Prussia was to be enlarged on 
die principle on which Lombardy had been added to 
Piedmont; and, in return, France was to be free to 
extend her own boundaries And the Emperor, 
dreaming as usual, never paused to reflect that, while 
his opponent was securing the substance, he himself 
was put off with the shadow: the substance, for it 
was already plain that the neutrahty of France would 
remove the chief obstacle to the acquisition of 
Holstein by Prussia; the shadow, for it was equally 
plain that the neutrality of Prussia would not remove 
the risks of war to which the annexation of Belgium, 
Luxemburg, the Bavarian Palatinate, and French 
Switzerland, would undoubtedly expose the Emperor 
of the French 

Hapoleon, moreover, to do him justice, was not 
mainly influenced by the temptation of extending 
his own boundaries. The thoughts of the Emperor, in 
fact, while Count von Bismarck had been talking, had 
again reverted to that city on the Adriatic, whose cause 
he had supported at Plombieres in 1858 and betrayed at 
YiUafranca in 1869 A newwar, in which Austria would 
be engaged, would give Victor Emmanuel a new oppor- 
tunity ; and Austria, concurrently attacked both in the 
north and in the south, would be compelled to relinquish 
the foothold which she stUl maintained in Italy. Austria, 
indeed, so the Emperor probably meditated, would be no 
easy prey to her two assailants. The army, which had 
resisted his own battalions, might be trusted, so he con- 
cluded, to stand for months in front of the troops 
which Prussia on tlie one side, and Italy on the other, 
might bring against it But a long war, a slow wai, 
a doubtful war, could not but strengthen the Emperor’s 
own .position. An exhausted Austria would be more 
ready to relinquish her Venetian territory : an exhausted 
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Prussia would be more ready to consent to the recti- 

fication of the boundaries of Prance 1804-66 

The desire, wbicb the Emperor did not conceal, to 
complete the work which he had commenced in 1869, 
enabled Count von Bismarck to play a strongei game. He 
saw, or he fancied that he saw, that the Emperor would 
regard the liberation of Venice as a sufficient compen- 
sation for the aggrandisement of Prussia ‘ Si I’ltalie 
n’existait pas, il faudrait Tinventer,’ ^ was the well-known 
phrase m which he summed up the results of the Biarritz 
interview. Italy had, in fact, supphed him with the lever 
which he had required to move the Emperor. Por the 
sake of the Itahan cause, the Emperor had listened, 
without raising either objection oi protest, to Count von 
Bismarck’s proposal foi the aggrandisement of Prussia 
by the annexation of Holstein,^ and, perhaps, the 
further rounding off of Prussian territory ; and Count 
von Bismarck, m return, had merely held out shadowy 
temptations of compensation which France, with one 
exception, was to obtain, not from Prussia, but from 
other powers. 

Strengthened by his interview with the Emperor, Connt von 
Count von Bismarck renewed his overtures to Italy, lenowshia 
He found, however, that the Itahan Ministry was still fo 
inspired by distrust of Prussian policy. The treaty of 
Oastein had apparently cemented the alhance between 
the two German powers , and Itahan statesmen could not 
beheve, or professed that they could not believe, that a 
formal airangement was to be immediately followed by 
a decisive rupture. In these cu’cumstauccs a policy of 
caution seemed imperatively necessary Italy was not 
strong enough to quarrel with Austria till Prussia was 
'openly committed to war If Prussia reqmi’ed her 
assistance, Prussia must lead the way. 

^ La Marmoia, Un peu plus de ^ De la Goree, HuU du Second 
Lumih'e, p 71, RotLan, Jba Foil’- \ol iv p. COG. 

tique Franqaxse en 1860^ p 80 
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Tlie attitude, wliich. G-eneral La Marmora thus 
adopted, led to a further development of the policy of 
Count von Bismarck The moment had apparently 
come when it was necessary for him to find some pre- 
text for tearing up the stipulations to which he had 
just agreed at Gastein He found an excuse for doing 
so in the conduct of the Prince, whose claim to the 
succession to the duchies had throughout filled so 
important a rdle in the game of pohtics which was 
being carried on in Northern Europe. Early in 186G, 
the Prince, relying on the protection of Austria, again 
renewed his own claims to Holstein, and sunmioned his 
friends from all parts of Germany to meet Mm in the 
duchy. In Geiinany, the language of the press, which 
had always been favourable to the Prince, supported his 
claim ; and Count von Bismarck seized on the meeting, 
and on the support wMch the German press was accord- 
ing to the Prince, as a pretext for addressing a despatch 
to Vienna couched in a tone of angry defiance. It was 
incredible to him, so he wrote, when he remembered 
the days of Gastein, that Austria should have allowed a 
movement hostile to the Prussian monarchy to develop^ 
m Holstein He called on her to control the action of the 
Prince, and to moderate the language of the press. In 
terms wMch were unusual in diplomacy, he added that, 
if Austi’ia should return an evasive reply to these 
demands, Prussia could only consider that she was 
more desirous to resist the aspirations of Prussia than 
to cement the alliance. ‘I beg your Excellency,’ so 
he concluded Ms despatch to the Prussian Minister 
at Vienna, ‘to remove aU doubts from the mind of 
Count von MensdorlF on tMs subject. The situation 
is too grave, and recent events are too serious, to 
make any less decided language appropriate or oppor- 
tune.’ ^ 


' Eg la Q-orce, Mut du Beoond Empire, vol, iv. pp 573, 674. 
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To this grave despatch, Count von Mensdoi/T replied 
with some dignity He denied the right of Prussia to 
criticise the acts of the Austrian representative in 
Holstein. Austiia had only one object: to maintain 
order and to pieserve peace So far from desiring to 
Ignore Prussian interests, she had subordinated to the 
Prussian alliance her relations with the smaller German 
powers The Count declined to aggravate the contro- 
versy by formulatmg any complaints against the con- 
duct of his ally. He would be acting against the wishes 
of his master if he contrasted the conduct of the Court 
of Berhn with that of his own Court ^ 

These despatches breathed war. Yet Austria 
hesitated to believe that Count von Bismarck would 
venture on pushmg his threats to an extremity. In 
common with the rest of Europe, she had no faith in the 
capacity of the Prussian Mimster The Prussian Legis- 
lature was avowedly hostile to his policy. While this 
veiy correspondence was in progress, the Lower House 
passed a resolution declaring that the union of the 
Duchy of Lauenbuig with the Crown of Prussia should 
not take place until it had been approved by both 
•Chambers ® The original dispute, moieover, was being 
conducted with the old acrimony , and, so far as outside 
•critics could see, the Prussian Minister had no chance 
of obtaining legal sanction foi the supplies which he 
req^uired for the reorganisation of the Prussian anny. 
‘Could Count von Bismarck — could any minister who 
had to reckon with an adverse majority in the Legis- 
lature — venture to embark on war with one of the 
most powerful empires in Europe ? Was it not more 
hkely that the Minister would fall before the opposition 
which he had excited, than that he should translate his 


De la Gorce, IXiat. du Second 
Empiie, yol iv pp 676, 670 , cf. on 
these despatches, VonSybel, Found- 
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threats into action ? Was it probable that the King of 
Piussia wonld support his Minister against his country ? 
The answer came in a form which could not be ignored 
The Legislature had thrown down a challenge to the 
Minister ; and, on the 23rd of Pebruaiy, the King, on 
his Minister’s advice, closed the Session. The Prussian 
PaaKainent did not meet again till the victory of 
Prussia over Austria had made Count von Bismarck a 
popular hero 

The closing of the Prussian Clhamber was immediately 
followed by a stiU more significant proceeding The 
King, on the 28th of February, summoned the most 
conspicuous personages of his kingdom to a council 
at Berlin. Tliither came not merely the members of 
his Ministry, but Count von Goltz, the ambassador at 
Paris; General von Manteuflel, the representative at 
Schleswig, and General von Moltke, the great captain, 
whose military abihties were already attracting attention 
The King’s words, in opening the council, showed that 
he had been converted to the opinions of his Minister. 
After the acquisition of Lauenburg, indeed, according 
to Count von Bismarck, the King’s mind underwent a 
psychological change • he developed a taste for con- 
quest,^ This taste was apparent enough in lus speech 
to the council. He complained that Austria was relega- 
ting Prussia to a secondary position ; he declaied that 
there was a general desire in Prussia for the annexation 
of the duchies, and that any concession on this point 
would weaken Ms kingdom, and embolden Ms rival. 
He wished, if it pleased God, to effect annexation with- 
out war, but the country should not shrink from war if 
war became necessary. Count von Bismarck followed 
his master, and emphasised Ms arguments Austria, 
he declared, with a singular perversion of the tiuth, 
was endeavouring to establish an alhance with France ^ 

^ BtsTnarckj h%8 JReJlecUmis and BemimacenceB^ Yol. u, p. 20 
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and it would "be miicli better, therefore, to hasten the 
crisis, than to leave to the enemy the choice of the time 
and of the field. In vain the Fmance Minister pleaded, 
as became his office, for conciliation. The military men 
drowned his arguments with a demand for energetic 
measuies Even the Crown Prince could obtain no 
support in his denunciation of a fratricidal war 
between the two chief German powers The council 
decided to send Count von Goltz back to Pans with 
instructions to observe the disposition of Napoleon ; to 
direct the staff to make the preliminary jireparations 
for a campaign ; and to despatch General von Moltke to 
Florence with the object of forming an alliance with 
Italy, which might place Austria between two fiies.^ 

It so happened that, on the very day on which ji Nigm’s 
the council was sitting at Berlin, an Italian emissaiy, “11“. 
M Nigra, was approaching Napoleon at Paris with a 
new — or revived — ^proposal with respect to Venice. 

A revolution had broken out at Bucharest Prince 
Couza — who had fiUed the throne of Eoumania since 
the union of the Principahties — had been forced to 
abdicate ; and the Count of Flanders had been offered, 
and declined, the vacant crown It occuired to M. 

Nigra — and General La Marmora approved the sugges- 
tion — that Austria might be given the Lanubian 
Prmcipalities in exchange for Veiietia.® The idea was 
not a new one. It had been discussed three years 
before, on the occasion of the mission which Count 
Pasohni had undertaken to Paris and London : it had 
been approved by the Emperor, and had commended 
itself to the British Ministry. The time seemed 
especially opportune for its levival ; and its realisation 
would insure the two things which Napoleon was 

^ De la Gorce, JSwt du Second of the Qei'man JEhrypire^ vol. iv. 

JBmpire, vol iv pp 678, 679, pp 820-334 

Benedetti, Ma Mission en Fiuase^ ® Ollmer, UFfinpire Zibdral^ 
p 36 , cf Von Sybel, Founding vol. vm. pp 27, 42 
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understood to desire : a firm government in the 
Danubian Principahties, and the hberation of Italy to 
the Adriatic. 

M, Nigra found Napoleon III. favourably disposed 
to a proposal ■whose adoption was calculated to solve 
many difficulties M. Drouyn de Lhuys, however, 
considered that it would be more likely to recommend 
itself to Austiia, if the suggestion emanated from 
London, In London, however. Lord Clarendon hesi- 
tated to forward the proposal to Vienna The posses- 
sion of the Danubian Principalities by Austria, so he 
argued, would naturally be disliked by the Eussian 
Govermnent, and he could not be a party to persuading 
Austria to consent to an arrangement which might ex- 
pose her to a much more formidable enemy on the east 
than Italy could piove on the west.^ The Emperor 
Napoleon, therefore, saw that, if M Nigra’s proposition 
were made, it must emanate from Eiance, and he ac- 
cordingly decided to charge himself with an overture 
which the British Government was too pnident to 
undertake. 

Napoleon HI , however, did not conceal from him- 
self the difficulties inseparable from this new negotiation. 
It was, to say the least, doubtful whether the pride of 
the Hapsburgs would sufier them to abandon any pai-t 
of their domimons, even if the loss were sweetened to 
them by the acquisition of new and profitable territory 
elsewhere. But the pride of the Hapsburgs, so Napo- 
leon thought, might be overcome if Austria found her- 
self in presence of a fonnidable coinbmation. Austrian 
statesmanship might be disposed to accept the exchange 
if Austria were confronted with the possibility of an 
attack by Prussia and Italy. It was the business of 
Italy, so Napoleon told M Nigra, to force Prussia 
into the war, which she was evidently contemplating ; 

^ OlUyier, L’Mninre ZMral, vol. vui p 44 
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it was equally her business to pusb forward her own 
preparations,^ so that she might be in a position to 
take her own part in the coming fray. 

Wliatever judgment may be formed on the ethics 
of Napoleon’s conduct, his policy was, at any rate, 
intelhgible It was plain that he had a better chance of 
persuading Austria to consent to the desired exchange, 
if she found herself confronted by an alliance of Prussia 
and Italy. And, thus tlunking, he paid insufficient 
heed to the opposition which, as Lord Claiendon had 
foreseen, was suie to be offered by Eussia to the 
proposal. As a matter of fact, however, the Emperor 
of Eussia declared the project to be, ‘inadmissible 
jusqu’k la guerre’^ And this declaration made it 
certain that, whatever solution might be found for the 
Venetian question, compensation for Austria could not 
be obtained in the nch provinces which guard the 
mouths of the Danube. 

In the meanwhile, on receiving from M Nigra 
Napoleon’s advice. General La Marmora had decided 
to send a special mission to Berlin to discuss the situa- 
tion, and he selected General Govone for the purpose 
On receiving tidings of General Govone’s mission, the 
Prussian Government withdrew the orders, which it 
had already given to General von Moltke, to proceed to 
Florence. It was probably, in Count von Bismarck’s 
opinion, much more satisfactory that the ajiproacli 
should be made from General La Maimora to Prussia, 
than that Prussia should go, cap in hand, to Italy 
Besides, General Govone’s presence enabled him to keep 
the negotiation in his own hands in Berlin, instead of 
entrusting it to General von Moltke in Florence ® 

* OUmei, L’JEm^tre Ltbfy'al, vol Marmora, XInpeu plus de Lnmih'e, 

vm p ^ , De la Glorce, Bkst, du pp 80-112 , Henedetti, Ma Mimcrt 
Second e, vol iv, p. 687 en p 71 aeq , and cf Von 

* Yon Sybel, Fov/ndmg of the ^bel, Founding of the German 

OomanFhnptiefyol ly p 34.1 vol iv p, 335. 
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General Govone’s mission was practically the out- 
come of Napoleon’s advice Yet, with the strange 
secretiveness which was characteristic of the man, who. 
mole-like loved to bun-ow underground, and to con- 
ceal his motives and intentions from his ministers and 
agents, no hint was given to the French Ambassador 
at Berlin. M. Benedetti reported General Govone’s 
mission as a piece of important news, just as eight years 
before Count Walewski had telegraphed to theEmj)eror 
the information that Count Cavour had arrived at 
Plombieres General Govone’s mission, however, did 
not make much progress. It was m vain that Count 
von Bismarck laid before him, at interview after 
interview, his reasons for desiring war, and even the 
pretexts on which he relied to provoke it ^ The Italian 
general profoundly distrusted the Prussian statesman ; 
he thought that Count von Bismarck wished to conclude 
an alliance, in which Italy would have to foUow the lead 
of Prussia, and from which Italy would derive many 
inconveniences, while Prussia would gather all the fruit. 
The hesitation, which he felt, was shared by General 
La Marmora at Florence, who determined, before 
committing himself to any decided action, to send a 
confidential agent. Count Arese, to Paris, and ascertain 
afresh the Emperor’s views. 

The reasons which had induced the Emperor, in the 
first instance, to recommend a close understanding 
between Florence and Berlhi, no longer existed m their 
full force. The attitude of Eussia had made the 
acquisition of the Dauubian Principahties impossible ; 
and Austria could no longer be frightened by the threat 
of war into accepting territoiy on the Danube for 
territory on the Adriatic But the Emperor still clung 
to his old conclusion that the best chance of seeing the 
success of his Venetian pohcy was to form a strong 

^ OUivier, V Empire LMtalf vol vm pp 47-62 
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combination against Austria. He still, therefore, re- 
peated his old recommendation, ‘ Sign the treaty : 
that is the advice which I give you as a friend ; ’ and 
under this pressure the treaty was at last signed on the 
8th of Aprd, 18G6 1 

In the treaty, which was thus signed, the advantage 
lay with Prussia. Italy undertook, if Prussia should be 
forced to take up aims to enforce its demands for the 
reform of the Federal Constitution in Germany, imme- 
diately to declare war against Austria Prussia, on the 
contrary, entered into no corresponding obligations. 
Count von Bismarck, indeed, subsequently explained 
that Prussia would nevei conclude a compact which 
would leave Italy to face alone the Austrian army; 
but, so far as the actual language of the treaty was 
concerned,^ Italy subscribed to an undertaking for 
which she received no corresponding return. When 
war was once commenced, the conditions, so it was 
arranged, became more equal Italy and Prussia both 
engaged to consent to neither treaty nor armistice with- 
out the consent of their aUy. This consent, howevei , 
could not be withheld if Austria agreed to cede Yenice 
to Italy, and to Prussia Austrian territory equivalent in 
population to Venetia. The treaty, it was stipulated, 
should last for only three months, unless war had actually 
broken out before this period had expired. Finally, 
the contracting parties, perhaps a little ashamed of their 


’ La Marmora, TJn pm plus de 
Lurnihe, p 139, Von Sybel, 
Founding of the German Fhnpue, 
vol IV p 364 Tiie Emperor appa- 
lently did not communicate to M 
Drouyn de Lliuys the advice, which 
he had ^ven to Italy, to sign the 
tieaty Eenedetti, Ma Mission en 
F}*u8se, p 78 

® The exact words were * * Si les 
ndgociations que 8a Majesty prus- 
-feienne vient d?ouvnr avec les antres 
ouvemements allemands, en vue 
'une reforms de la constitution 


f6d(^i*ale, conforme aux besoms de la 
nation allemande, 6ohouaient, ot quo 
ya Majest6 prusaienno soit mise on 
mesure de prendre les armes pour 
fairs pr6valoir ses propositions, Sa 
MajestS italienno, aiirSs Tinitiatiio 
prise par la Prusse des hostilitds, 
dus qireUe en seia avertio, en vertii 
du present traitfi diJclarera la guerro 
k I'Autriche ' Olliviei, VBmpnve 
Lib6)al, \ol vm, p. 60, and soo La 
Marmora, TTn pen phis de Lumere. 

pp 121, 122. ' 
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conspiracy, agreed to keep secret both the contents and 
the existence of the treaty. 

From the moment that the treaty was concluded, 
Count von JBismarck had only one object, war, and 
war within three months. The question of the duchies, 
the condition of Germany, the preparations which 
Austiia herself was making to prepare for a possible 
struggle • all these things furnished him with pretexts 
for a quarrel which might lead to war. His out- 
spoken determination to lesist the claims of the Prince 
of Augustenburg, liis obvious mtentioii to increase 
Prussian influence in the duchies, might, of themselves, 
have made war inevitable , but Count von Bismarck 
did not rely on these things alone. On the very day 
on winch he signed the treaty — ^in strict accordance, it 
must be added, with its language — he addressed a coni- 
mumcation to the Gennan Diet at Franldbit, pioposing 
the convocation of a general assembly, elected by 
universal sufliage, to which the question of federal 
refonn in Germany should be referred. With the 
frank cynicism winch was liis chai-acteristic, he told 
General Govoiie that he made the proposal because 
he thought it would produce immediate confusion and 
eventual war ^ Li fact, the proposal, surprising enough 
in any cn'cumslances, was the more surprising when it 
came from a minister, who was the champion of auto- 
cracy at home, and who had deflmtely bioken with 
the Prussian Pai’liament Count von Bismarck — so 
the criticism laii — ^was prepaiiug some democratic oil 
with which the Eing of Prussia might be consecrated 
Emperor of Germany The chances of peace were not 
improved by this unexpected suggestion. But Count 
von Bismarck had a still more formidable weapon in 


^ ‘ n attendait de cette proposition mora, Un pm plm de p. 164 

la plus grande confusion en Alle- * De la Gorce, Uvat du Second 
jnogne et easiute la guerre,’ La Mar- JEknpiref vol iv p. 595. 
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liis armoury It so liappened that, at the time when chap, 
he was concocting the Italian alliance, he met at ^ 304 go 
dinner a lady, the Countess Hohenthal,^ of great influ- 
ence in Saxony, who ventured to ask him whether it 
was true that he was contemplating war, with a view to 
driving the Austrians out of Geimany and to possess 
himself of Saxony ‘My dear Countess,’ replied the 
Count, ‘ that has been my intention For that I have 
been pieparing ever since I became Minister The 
moment is now come ; our cannon is all cast, and you 
wiU soon have reason to know how superior our guns 
are to the Austrian artillery ’ ‘ You make me posi- 

tively shudder,’ replied the lady ; ‘ but, as you are in 
a communicative mood, pray tell me what I should do. 

I have two properties : one in Bohemia, the other near 
Leipzig To which do you advise me to go 111 case of 
war?’ ‘If you take my advice,’ replied Count von 
Bismarck, ‘ you wiU not go into Bohemia, for, unless 1 
am mistaken, the decisive battle wiU be fought in the 
neighbourhood of your own estate. Go, therefore, 
quietly into Saxony. Nothing is very hkely to happen 
near your castle of Knautheim.’ The lady naturaUy 
reported tliis remarkable conversation to her husband, 
who communicated it to the Austrian Court; and 
Count von Bismarck was asked to explain his words. 

He refused to be responsible for an after-dinner joke.® 

But the joke had done the work which it was intended 
to do. Austria, naturally alarmed, reinforced her 
troops on the Bohemian frontier. Count von Bis- 
marck, in a vigorous despatch which he took care to 
publish, denounced these preparations, which he de- 
clared were provoking war. Austria, in reply, offered 
to withdraw her troops if Prussia, in return, would 

^ Von Sylsd, Foundwg of the I’incidentuntotirplaiaant.’ liothan. 

Umpire, La Poliitsue Fimcaue en 18b0, 

^ ^ II 88 tira d’afluwre en donnont p, 113 
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relax her own preparations To this proposal Count 
von Bismarck was compelled to return a reluctant 
assent ; but, a week or two later, he declared that the 
reductions, wliich Austria was making, were delusive 
It was no use her disarming in Bohemia, if she con- 
tinued her preparations m other provinces of her 
Empire. Prussia, in these circumstances, could no 
longer consent to disarm ^ Like some ‘ fiery Tybalt, 
with his sword prepared,’ Count Bismarck was doing 
his best to make war inevitable. 

While Count von Bismarck was visibly preparing 
war in Berlin, a very different man was labouring in 
Paris to preserve the peace The Emperor Napoleon 
had already made two fatal mistakes. He had been 
seduced by the voice of the tempter into promising 
Prussia a free hand in Northern Germany, and he had, 
by his reiterated advice, been instrumental in forming 
the Prusso-Itahan alliance. He thought that the fact 
of the alliance would enable him to bring such strong 
pressure on Yieuna that Austria might be induced to 
cede Venice to Italy; and, in the first instance, he 
obtained a measure of success. On the 4th of May, 
within four weeks of the signature of the Prusso-Itahan 
treaty, Austria consented to purchase the neutrality of 
Prance and Italy, m die war which was apparently 
becoming inevitable, by the cession of Venetia, on 
condition that she should be free to compensate her- 
self by the conquest of Silesia from Prussia.® 

The morality of tliis bargain may be open to question. 
The conduct of the Emperor in sanctioning a pohcy of 

1 De la Gorce, Mst du Second The Austnan Government, in the 
J^pirCf voL iv. pp. 696, 697, first instance, stipulated that the 
Olli^ier, VMnpwe vol \iii. cession should not take place till 

pp 100-108 , cf. Von Syhol, Foun^ the conquest was made A day or 
%ng of the Geman Empire, vol iv. two later, on Napoleon’s III ’a 
P sea suggestion, it withdrew that con- 

^ La Marmora, Un peu plus de dition. Re la Gorce, Hut du 
lAmihe, p 215 seq, ; llothan, La Second Empire, vol, iv p, 616. 
Politique Franqam en 1806, p. 182. 
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rapine both in Holstein and Silesia may be subject to re- 
proof ; but the adroitness of the arrangement can hardly 
be disputed. The Emperor had used the Prusso-Italian 
eJliance to obtain from Austria the hberation of Venice, 
and he was now using the concession of Austria to iso- 
late Prussia. A war between Austria and Prussia, so 
all his advisers told him, could only lead to a Prussian 
defeat Even if the Prussian troops ^sjilayed a capacity, 
with which few mihtary authorities were disposed to 
credit them, the struggle between the two powers 
would probably be long and indecisive , and a defeated 
Prussia, or a Prussia exhausted by a protracted 
struggle, would be unable to make any effective resist- 
ance to the rectification of the Ehenish frontier of 
Prance, which was the second object of the Emperor’s 
policy.^ Thus, so the Emperor fondly imagined, the alli- 
ance between Prussia and Italy had already secured the 
success winch he desired to achieve on the Adriatic. 
The dissolution of that alliance, so he rashly thought, 
imght pave the way to a further success on the Rhme. 

Secretly as these negotiations were conducted, some 
intimation of them reached the ears of the Prussian 
Minister For a moment he suspected that he might 
be betrayed both by Italy and by Fi-ance ; and that the 
time had come for making teims with Austria. At any 
rate, he authorised Baron von Gablenz, a Prussian sub- 
ject, with intimate relations at Vienna, to apjiroach the 
Austrian Court; and either to suggest, or to receive 
a proposal for, the constitution of the ducliies into a 
separate state under a Prussian ruler, and the division 
of Geimany between the two great German powers. 

^ M Mettemicb, the Austrian de J^eiaigny^ p. 369, M. OUiMer 
Himster at Paris, said that, ^ while says that this conveisation, which 
Austria had no light to dispose of M Per&igny says took place at the 
German territory, she womd not end of May, really occun*ed at the 
oppose France, if she chose in one begmnmgof this month or at the ond 
way or another to take possession of of April L^Ihnxn i e LxUrcil^ vol. \ ui, 
the Rhenish Provmces.* p. lo8, note* 
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02 AP With this new arrangement niider consideration, he 
• — . — ■ ventured to tell the IHench Minister at Berhn that, if 
1864-66, proved faithless to her engagements, there was 
still time for Prussia to reconsider her policy ; and that, 
if Prussia and Austiia were agreed, they coidd turn 
their arms on Prance ^ 

Diplomacy had perhaps rarely woven a more tangled 
skein. PTapoleon had concerted the Prusso-Italian alli- 
ance ; and was endeavoiuing, hy du'ec.t negotiation with 
Austria, to make the treaty a tliuig of nought Count 
von Bisinaick had obtained Napoleon’s permission for 
war with Austria, and was discussing with Austria 
the possibility of a joint attack on Prance. And both 
Count von Bismarck in Berlin, and the Emperor in 
Paris, were dominated, in this tortuous policy, by the 
apprehension or expectation that Italy would be un- 
able to resist the offer, which the Court of Vienna was 
making, that Venice should be ceded to her as the 
price of her neutrality But, gieat as the temptation 
was, the upright soldier, who was responsible for 
the affairs of Italy, refused to subscribe to a bargain 
which he thought dishonourable. Gladly as the 
Itahan Cabinet would have accepted the cession of 
Venice a few weeks before, General La Marmora con- 
sidered that his engagements with Prussia prevented 
his closing with the new proposal Italy, at the 
Emperor’s own suggestion, had concluded an alhance 
with Prussia. How could the Emperor ask her to tear 
up a treaty which she had concluded on his advice ? 
The treaty, indeed, had only two months to run; 
but for those two mouths Italy was bound, if war broke 
out, to redeem the promises which she had given. 

Thus, at the beginning of May 1866, when one 
month out of the three months of the Prusso-Italian 
treaty had run out, the wishes of Italy, the views of 

^ De la Gopce, SUtoire du Second JEhnpire^ vol iv p. 618. 
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France, and tlie interests of Austria, all pointed to a 
policy of delay. If peace could only te preserved for 
a few weeks, Italy would secure the liberation of Venice, 

Prussia would be left to deal single-handed with Austria, 
and Napoleon would be able to pursue his own plans 
on the Ehine with only a discredited and embarrassed 
Prussia to deal with And there was one method, so 
Napoleon thought, which, whether it failed or whether 
it succeeded, would, at any rate, secure the delay which pioposes 
had become, for the moment, the chief object of his ieienee. 
policy If the powei s could be brought into conference, 
the clash of arms might be temporarily postponed 
Accordingly, after some informal correspondence, invi- 
tations to a congress were issued towaids the end of 
May. Prussia, though she had everything to lose 
by delay, had the coinage to accept the proposal:^ 
Austria, though she had everything to gain from 
the respite which the conference held out to lier, had 
the foUy to refuse it As in 1869, so in 186G, con- 
fidence in her own strength, pnde in her own past, 
made her reject the opening which might have saved 
her from disaster ^ 

The terms of the Austrian reply were known in tlie 
first week of June Two out of the three months of the 
Prusso-Italian treaty had now expired. Count von 
Bismarck had watched the days go by with anxietj'- and 
alarm Informed by his agents of the negotiations 
which were passing between Paris and Florence, and 

^ Von Sybel, FownUmg of the whioli made her acceptance eqm- 
Qmnan JEmpi) e,yol iv p 416 Talent to a refuaal Riisaia, and this 

^ La Marmora, Vn peu plm de country, accepted the mvitation 
Ltmah'e, p. 276, De la Qoice, Loid Clarendon told the Pnissian 
EMt. du Beoond JEmjnre, vol iv Ambassador m London that ho did 
p 621 j Rothaa, Za Fohtigue notwishaienewolof the oomplaml 
yran^aue en 1806, p 163 Techm- made in 1863, that Great Biitam 
eaUy, Austria declared that sho had endangered the peace of the 
could only accept the mvitation, if world by refusmg. Von Sybel 
all the States undertook to lefram Foundwff of the German Mnmie 
fiom demandmg any mciease of vol. ly. p. 466. ^ * 

temtory or powei a condition 
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Paris and Vienna, he had reason to fear that the advan- 
tages, which he had hoped to derive from the Italian 
alliance, might be lost ; and that he might be left, face 
to face, with Austria on his front and France on his 
flank. In these circumstances, though never losing 
sight for a moment of his main object, he continued to 
negotiate both at Pans and Vienna At Paiis, lus aim 
was to secure in any event the neutrality of France — 
at Vienna, to formulate some proposal which, if it were 
accepted by Austria, might profit his owi\ country, 
and if It were refused, might justify the war which he 
was straining every nerve to precipitate before the three 
months of the Prusso-Italian alliance had run out 
Prussia, at that time, was represented at the Court 
of Napoleon by a man, Herr von Goltz, who was almost 
as skilful, as bold, and as unscnipulous as Count von 
Bismarck himself Early in March 18G6, on the eve 
of the conclusion of the Prusso-Italian treaty, Herr von 
Goltz had held a remaikable interview with Napoleon 
JH In their conversation, neither the Emperor nor 
the ambassador had taken any trouble to conceal from 
themselves that a war between Prussia and Austria was 
imminent, and that, in that war, the neutrality of France 
was indispensable to Prussian success. French neu- 
trality was, in fact, so essential, that Prussia might 
clearly be ready to pay for it a price as liigh as that 
for which Piedmont had agreed to purchase French 
assistance some years before. The Emperor, at this 
interview, alluding probably to the suggestion which 
Count von Bismarck had himself made to the Due de 
Gramont in 1864, and to the temptations which he had 
held out at Biarritz in 1865,^ told Herr von Goltz that, 
though he had himself few ambitions to satisfy, France 
would expect him to demand something in return for 
bis neutrahty. Belgium, the Emperor went on, was at 
^ /SupiUj pp 209, 224, 
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peace, aiicl. it would be difficult to justify its annexa- 
tion , the people of Luxemburg symjiathised with the ' — ’ — • 
French, but theie was no obvious pretext for the 
intervention of France in its affairs ; the same reason- 
ing applied to French Switzerland ; and, if Prussia were 
relying on the help of Bavaria, it might be difficult for 
her to assent to the transfer of Ehenish Bavaria to 
France Prussia, therefoie, could hardly arrange for 
the compensation of France at the expense of others ; 
but she could not feel the same difficulty in disposing 
of her own teiritory. Marshal Mel, whom the Emperor 
said he had consulted, had advised him to reclaim the 
boundaries of 1814, and the cession of Landau and 
■Saarbruck Would the reluctance of the King of 
Prussia to give up any portion of his hereditary territory 
be an obstacle to such an arrangement? He added, 
with an implied reference to his own moderation, and to 
the concessions which Count Oavour — ^whose conduct 
■Oomit von Bismarck was so closely imitating — ^had 
made to him at Plombi6res, ‘Verily it is difficult to 
point out the compensation which I might receive for my 
neutrahty I can but assure you of my goodwill ; and 
I only wish that you had some Savoy to concede to me ’ ^ 

Count von Bismarck thus knew, in the earlier 
months of 1806, the price which the Emperor liimself 
set on his neutrality ; but, at the same time, he could 
not conceal from himself that the policy of Napoleon in 
this matter did not accurately reflect opinion in France 
French newspapers, indeed, influenced partly by the 
Emperor himself, and partly by the subsidies of Prussia, 
were extolling the advantages which would arise from 
the constitution of a strong and progressive Germany in 
the north, and from the decline of a reactionaiy Austria 

^ De la Gorce, JBCiat, du Second Sybel, however, omits the Emperor’s 
vol iv p. 601; cf, Voa final remark, which appeal's to ha\e 
flj^bel, Founding of the Get man been made at a later interview on 
Jmpire^ vol. iv. pp, 326-829* Von the 26lh of Apiil. Ibid , p. 114 
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ill tlie south. France itself, so they argued, would 
gain fiom the repartition of Germany; and, instead of 
having to face two strong German kingdoms, would 
find herself opposed to three powers whose interests 
could not be identical . an enfeebled Austria, and two 
aiitagomstic confederations in Northern and Southern 
Germany ^ On the principle, therefore, of divide el 
impem, France — so these commentators thought — 
must gain from the defeat of Austria. The Emperor 
endeavoured to stiengthen the impression, wliich these 
inspired utterances weie producing, by instructing 
M. Rouher to make a foimal declaration of policy in 
the French Legislature He had to justify, on the one 
hand, the neutral attitude which he was obviously 
assuming in the war which was evidently coming ; and 
he had to explain, on the other hand, the action of Italy 
— hardly possible without French connivance — ^m inter- 
fering in a quarrel with which she had no concern 
France, M Rouher affirmed, was desirous of peace ; 
and, disapproving of all acts of provocation, France 
accordingly would dechne to support Italy if she 
should commence the struggle by attacking Austria 
The questions in dispute, moreover, affected neither 
the honour nor the dignity of France ; and France 
therefore, in her own interest, should pursue a policy of 
neutrality. The progress of the war, however, might 
lead to new conditions, and produce new problems for 
settlement; and France therefore should reserve her 
light to intervene if circumstances should require her 
inteiveuLion. In the meanwhile, a pohcy of peace, an 
honest neutrality, eoiuplele liberty of action, were the 
bases of the Emperor’s pohcy. When the Minister sat 
down amid the cheers which this declaration ehcited, 
a very different man rose to criticise the policy of the 
Government M Thiers had raised himself to the first 

^ De la Gorce, ZTitf A du Second Empii e, vol iv p 603. 
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Tajik among Hs contemporaries by Ins aclnevements 
both, in liter ature and m affairs. His elaborate History ^ 
of tbe Eevolution, of the Consulate, and of the Empire 
had made his name famous • his conduct under Louis 
Philippe had increased his fame. He was destined to 
rise to still higher positions ; and, in the houi of her 
defeat and her resurrection, to preside over his 
country’s fortunes. Tet, in the opinion of Erenchmen, 
the greatest day of M Thiers’s parhamentary career 
was that on which, on the eve of the Piiisso-Austiiau 
war, he criticised the policy of the Emperor. He 
•denounced the Danish war; he denounced still more 
strongly the conduct of Prussia in insisting on 
appropriating the duchies which the joint efforts of 
Austria and Prussia had won for Germany. He 
declared that the success of Prussia would lead to the 
reconstruction of the Empire of Charles V , with its 
centre in Berlm instead of at Vienna, and aUied with 
Italy instead of Spain. He contended that tins result 
would be full of danger to Prance, and that Prance 
could easily prevent it by saying to Prussia that she 
would not suffer it to take place ; and by saying to 
Italy that she would not ahow her to ally herself with 
Prussia. Prance, which had shed the blood of 50,000 
Pi’enclunen, and had spent 400,000,000 francs in the 
cause of Italy; Prance, whose pohcy had constantly- 
been thwarted by the new Italy, which she had done 
so much to create, had a right to use such language. 

Prance had, at any rate, the right to say to an all)', 
who, dunng the last few years, had constantly 
disregarded her ad-nee, ‘ If you make war, you must 
suffer the consequences of war. If Austiia should 
■drive you from the provhices winch you have secured. 

Prance -will not move a regiment in your support.’ ^ 

^ J)eh.Ooi:oQ,JE[ut,du SecondJEm’’ and Appendix, pp, ‘111— 418, wliore 
j}ii e, vol IV p. 609 Beg» Kothan, Zta tlie impoitant pasaa^ps of ]Vl, Tlnera's 
I*ohUgue Fi anqam en 1800, p. 125, speecLi 'veill be found m full. 
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M. Thiers’s speech made an extraordinary impression. 

' — ■ — ' Men of ah parties— even the fnends of the Emperor— 
1864-66. expounded the true policy for France, 

and repiesented the best opinion of his country ^ The 
Emperor alone was unshaken by the orator’s arguments. 
He is said, indeed, to have been confirmed in his own 
ideas by his annoyance at M Thiers’s criticisms. 
Napoleon Eeplying, a day or two later, to an addi*ess, presented 
B^ohnt Auxerre, he took occasion to express his 

Auxeiie gratitude to the department of the Yonne, one of the 
first to give him its suffrages in 1848, ‘ because it knew 
that its interests were mine, and that I, like it, detested 
those treaties of 1815 which some parties to-day wish 
to make the sole base of our foreign policy. I thank 
you for your opinions In the midst of you I breathe at 
ease, for it is among the laborious population of the towns 
and rural districts that I find the true genius of France ’ 
The speech — the sjoeech of Auxerre, as it was called 
— was naturally carried from one end of Europe to the 
other ; and everywhere it was regarded as the Emperor’s 
reply to M. Thiers.^ 

These events took place early in May, when the 
Emperor was first developing his ideas of a conference. 
On the 12th of June, when the reply of Austria had 
made a conference impossible, the Emperor again com- 
municated his views to the Legislature. He instructed 
M. Eouher to read a letter which he had himself 
addressed to M Drouyn de Lhuys If the congress 
Dionyndehad met — so the Emperor said — ^France would have 
Lhviys repudiated aU idea of territorial aggrandisement so- 
long as the European equilibrium remained She 

^ ‘M Thiers, a dit ITiistoiien German I!mm> e, rol. w s ^ 
allemand Sybel, moorna en lui, * D© la Gorce, Sist du Second 
ea ces coajonctures, m^me de JEmpiref voL iv ^ 627 , cf Rothan, 
sa patne* De la Gorce, Jfftst* du La Pohhque l)anqai8e en 18G6, 
Second Empire^ vol. iv p 613 , and p 127, note , and Ann, JReff,, 1866, 
cf. Von Sybel, Eounmip of the Hist, p 107 
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would liave desired for Germany, a closer confedera- 
tion, a stronger organisation, a more important position ; " gg 
for Prussia, better geographical boundaries for Austria, 
the maintenance of her position in Germany ; for Italy, 
the acquisition of Venice The congress had failed. 

In the war which was about to break out, France had 
only two mterests to preserve : the balance of power in 
Europe, and the safety of the work which she had 
accomplished in Italy Would the moral force of 
France alone be sufficient to safeguaid those two things, 
or would it be necessary for her to draw her sword ^ 

France, in the Emperor’s opinion, would be able to keep 
out of the war, and in any event could rest assured that 
none of the questions affecting her interests would be 
settled without her consent ® 

The attitude which the Emperor was assuming, the 
belief that he stiU represented the first military power 
in Europe, and the fear that he might intervene in an 
mdecisive struggle with irresistible effect, and impose 
his own terms on the exhausted combatants, created 
anxiety m Prussia, and even induced Count von 
Bismarck to reconsider his position. Hitherto he had 
thought it sufficient to dangle before the Emperor’s 
eyes vague hopes of compensation for France in Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Bavaria, Switzerland, or on the Rliiiie. 

The time had apparently now come for more definite 
assurances, or even for the actual transfer to France of 
that territory on the Rhine which the Emperor was so 
ardently desiring. True, indeed, the King of Prussia 
was objecting to the cession of any portion of his 
hereditary dominions. But the King of Piedmont had 
felt the same scruples in 1859 ; and, if Victor 
Emmanuel had been persuaded to surrender the cracUo 

^ So the Ann Bjeg , 1866, Hist , I am unable to suggest a bettor 
p 198, translates 'plus d'homog^ paraphrase 

n^it6 et de force dans le nord,’ and ® Bothan, La Pohtigue Fran^aw 

m 1806f pp 419-421. 
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of Ms race for the sake of furthering the inteiests of his 
country, the Eing of Piussia, so Count von Bismarck 
consideieci, should be prepared to make a similar sacri- 
fice for a similar object. Thus thinking, he decided on 
making a fresh advance to the Government of Prance. 
The Prench Embassy at Berlin was, at that time, held 
by a diplomatist. Count Benedetti, who had served his 
country with some distinction in Italy and elsewhere, but 
who was no match for the resolute statesman with whom, 
during the next few years, his name was to be so closely 
associated. Count von Bismarck asked M. Benedetti 
whether it was not possible to make some defimte 
ari'angement, which would insure the neutrahty of 
Piance m the struggle which was obviously imminent. 
Could he not secure, for example, the Emperoi’s con- 
sent to his own programme, by ceding to Prance the 
district between the Moselle and the Bhine ? M Bene- 
detti had, of course, no instructions which would have 
enabled him to deal at once with such a proposal. He 
contented himself with reminding the Minister that he 
had always understood that the King of Prussia was un- 
willing to abandon any portion of Prussian territory ^ 
Count von Bismarck rephed that he did not know that 
It would be altogether impossible to persuade his King 
to surrender the district. ‘ That,’ he added, ‘ coupled 
with Luxemburg, should afford you a satisfactory 
rectification of your frontier ’ ® 

There can hardly be a doubt that, if Napoleon HI 
had boldly accepted these terms, he would have obtained 
that extension of his Ehenish frontier which he had 


^ Some years before, William I , 
while Regent/, in making a tour 
‘through the region about the Saar, 
took occasion, at a festn al of 
welcome then given to him, to 
announce, to Napoleon’s great vexa- 
tion, that never, with ms consent, 
should the Fatherland lose a dod of 


German soil ’ Von Sybel, Founding 
oftheQeimanBtnpire^Noi u p 414 
^ Benedetti, Ma Mihsuyn en 
Ptnisae, p 166 , I)e la Gorco, JBLut, 
du Second vol iv p. 626 ; 

Von Sybel, Founding of the Gaman 
Fmpircy vol iv p 471. 
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told the English Government would have been his object 
if he had intervened in the Danish war of 1864, and 
which he had persuaded himself was necessary for the 
safety of France.^ But, with characteristic hesitation, 
he failed to take the trick which his skilful antago- 
nist would have allowed him on this occasion to win. 
Convmced of the mferionty of the Prussian army, 
satisfied that the war would at any rate be long, lie 
preferred the chances which the future imght ofler, to 
the prize which he might have accepted in the present 
He desired that he might mterveiie at some appropriate 
time, and mipose his own terms on the exhausted 
combatants ^ 

The Emperor’s hesitation increased Count von 
Bismarck’s anxiety ; but his uncertainty as to the 
Emperor’s intentions did not shake his resolution. 
If, a little earlier in the year, he had suggested that 
the duchies should be constituted an independent state 
under a Prussian prince, and that Germany should be 
divided into two confederations, the suggestion was 
never allowed to interfere with the main trend of his 
pohcy. The controversy Count von Bismarck had 
always wished should be settled by blood and iron; 
and It was becoming plain that by blood and iron it 
would be decided 

If, however, the issue was to be determined by war, 


^ Tliere can, I think, be no doubt 
that Oount von Bismarck, at this 
ciitical moment, was prepaaed to 
insist on bis King making this 
sacrifice M Nigra mote on the 
31st of May * Bismarck paiait, en 
definitive, decide ^ donnei \ la 
Prance le temtoire compris entre la 
Moselle et le Bhm en ediange de sa 
cooperation armee* La Marmora, 
Jin peu pltcs de TjwmJ^re^ p 271 
Oount von Bismarck said himself 
to General Govone on the 2nd of 
June * Je suis moms aJlemand 
que prussien; et je ne verrais 


aucune diiiiculte h, consentir la 
cession la Prance de tout le pays 
compris entre le Rliin et la Moselle , 
lePalatmat, TOldenbourg, unepartio 
du teiritoiie pnisaien, etc Mais le 
roi eproiu erait de grands sciupules 
et ne pouvait s’y decider que danf» 
un moment supreme ’ Ibid , p 288 
* 'The Emperor ivished to let 
Prussia lose a lew battles, and then 
to mterpose and aironge Geimany 
according to his own micy’ Von 
Sybel, Founding of the (Jeiinctn 
J^pirey vol. IV. p. 472 
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it was essential that the war should come soon. War 
had been made a little more likely by the practical 
refusal of Austria to enter the congress which the 
Emperor Napoleon was proposing Count von Bismarck, 
indeed, when he received the terms of the Austrian 
answer, shouted, ‘Long live the Elingi this is war.’^ 
But the failure of the suggested conference did not lead 
immediately to war; it only made war a little more 
probable. The chief parties in the dispute hesitated, 
in fact, to put themselves m the wrong by taking the 
initiative The King of Piussia especially was ready 
enough to defend his dominions if he were attacked, or 
to fulfil the conditions of his treaty with Italy if his ally 
were engaged in war ; but he had an instinctive reluc- 
tance to commence the struggle. He shared the unjust 
prejudice, so common throughout Europe during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, that the man who- 
declares, and not the man who provokes, war, is respon- 
sible for the imsery and waste which it involves. 

Thus Count von Bismarck saw that the prejudices, 
or the scruples of his own Sovereign prevented him 
from jirecipitating or initiating hostilities He had 
to contrive other means for producing the war, on 
which he was resolved to enter, before the sands in the 
hour-glass had run down, and the treaty with Italy had 
expired. In the first instance, he thought that the end, 
at which he was aiming, might be attained by a bold 
move on the part of the Itahans themselves Could not 
Italy be persuaded to commence operations? Could 
she not, at any rate, irritate some outlying Austrian 
corps into an attack on her territory ? He would 
undeitake that, on the morrow of the day in which 
Italy was involved, a Prussian army should cioss the 
Austrian frontier.® The Italian Government, however, 

^ Rotlxan, La Fohtique Fmn^aue ® La Marmora, Un pm plus da 
en I8663 p. 153 ; Benedetti, Ma Lunaerej p 289 ; De la &orce, Hut, 
Mission en Frussei p 182. du Second JEwpn e, voL iv p 628 
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was almost as reluctant as the King of Prussia to pre- 
cipitate hostihties. The cautious soldier, who presided 
over its counsels, was not disposed to place unlimited 
trust in Count von Bismarck’s assurances. The nego- 
tiations between Austria and Prance had convinced him 
that, while Prussia had every reason for instant action, 
Italy had every ground for delay He naturally, there- 
fore, refused to listen to the voice of the tempter and to 
commence the struggle ; and Count von Bismarck had 
to find some other pretext for the war on which he was 
resolved. 

His task was made easier by a false move on the 
part of his antagonist In the same week in which 
Austria refused to enter the congress, except on con- 
ditions which made its meeting impracticable, she 
referred the whole question to the Confederate Diet at 
Frankfort, and simultaneously summoned the Estates 
of Holstein to deliberate on their lot. Count von 
Bismarck denounced this proceeding as a violation of 
the treaty of Gastein,^ and directed General Manteufl*el, 
who commanded in Schleswig, to occupy the pro- 
vince and disperse the Estates. The Austrians retired 
before the Prussian advance ; and the Austrian Court, 
impatient at the provocations of Prussia, called on 
the German Diet to ordei the mobihsatiou of the 
federal troops. The representative of Prussia, at the 
Diet, in vain protested against the mobilisation. The 
future of the duchies, he argued, was not a Gennan 
question, the quarrel was not a German quarrel , 
and Germany might, therefore, properly abstain fi'om 


^ OUmer, L^JSmyyire lAHi aly vol 
viu. p. 164. It IS doubtful whether 
this proceeding was opposed to the 
words, though it was to the spirit, 
of the treaty of Gastem. It was, 
however, dirtmctly opposed to the 
provisions of a secret convention 
into which Prussia and Austiia had 


entered on the 16th of January, 
1864 (i.e, before the Danish war), 
and wnioh Count von Bismarck now 
published in the Staats^Anzeiger of 
the 6th of June Hothan, JLa 
Folitzgne Fran(;<me m 1860, p. 166, 
note, cf Von Sjhel, JFbundi??g qf 
G'eman JSmjpi'i e, vol iv. pp 461 , 480 
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interference. His arguments failed to command assent. 

— . — • The lareer Gennau states — Bavaria, Hanover, Wurtem- 

1 Q/?^j /:io 

berg, Saxony, Hesse Cassel — threw in their lot with 
Austiia, and the mobilisation was decieed.^ The re- 
presentative of Prussia, therefoi e, rose in lus place and 
declared the federation dissolved. War was inevit- 
able, and the Piusso-Italian alliance had still a month 
to run. 

The bold statesman, who had daied everything, had 
attained his end. To blood and iron he had decided 
to appeal; and blood and iron were to determine the 
issue. Eesolved to strike, he had a soldier’s instinct to 

Tiie Seven strike at once. On the very morrow of the vote in the 

'Vi/'6Gks* 

War Confedei ate Diet, Pi ussia, anxious to secure herself on the 

north before she entered on the death struggle with her 
powerful antagonist, called on Saxony, Hanover, and 
Hesse Cassel to reduce their armies to a peace footing, and 
to ally themselves with Prussia On their refusal, the 
territories of the kingdom and of the electorate were at 
once invaded, and their armies driven acioss the fron- 
tier. In four days these countries were occupied by the 
Prussian arnues , and witliin ten days of the outbreak 
of hostihties, Austria was assailed by Italy on the one 
side, and by two Prussian ai mies converging on Bohemia 
on the other. 

In both instances the end came quickly. In Italy, 
General La Marmora, disregaiding the advice which he 
received from the great strategist who was directmg the 
Prussian aimies, decided on crossing the Mincio with 
the bulk of his army, near Valeggio, and on penetrat- 
ing the hiUy country which surrounds the great fortress 
of Peschiera, situated at the point where the Mincio 
emerges from the Lago di Garda. He was surprised 
at Custozza, a village where, eighteen years before, 
Marshal Eadetzky had inflicted a decisive defeat on the 

^ De laQoice, HtsU du Second Bmpit vol iv pp 629, 630. 
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Piedmontese army, and sustained on the 24th of June 
a crushing reverse ^ The news of this defeat naturally 
elated the spirits of the Austrians They had success- 
fully thrown hack one of their two assailants: they 
hoped to gain as great a victory over the other They 
had not yet learned to discriminate between the Prussian 
and Itahan characters : between the warm enthusiasm 
which was animating an untrained south, and the stem 
resolution which was directing the movements of a 
prepared and disciphned north. 

Bohemia is bounded on the north-west by Saxony, 
on the north-east by Silesia At the opening of the 
campaign Prussian aiinies were stationed in these pro- 
vinces, and ordered to march through the passes of the 
mountains which ft inge the frontier, and effect a junction 
on the upper wateis of the Elbe in the neighbourhood 
of Gitschin. It has been objected to this arrangement 
that an active adversary, under the command of an 
energetic general, might have fallen on either army as 
it advanced, and crushed it before it could olitain the 
assistance of the other But it is never safe to ciiti- 
cise the plan of a campaign, devised by the gieatest 
strategist of lus time , and it is fair to assume that 
Genei al von Moltke had adequate reasons for dividing, 
in the first instance, the forces under his command. 
The rapid movements of his own troops, and the 
more leisurely tactics of the Austrians under Marshal 
Benedek, justified his strategy One of the two Prus- 
sian armies, under the command of Prince Frederick 
Charles, entered Bohemia from Saxony on the 23rd of 
June, and after a sharp skirmish at Podol, on the banks 
of the Isar, reached Gitschin on the 29th. The other 
army, under the conunand of the Crown Prince, was 
ordered to move in two divisions on Skalitz and Tiotenau, 
and to effect a junction vdth Prince Frederick Oliarles 
‘ Probyn, Italy, pp. 132, 318. 
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CHAP on the Elbe. The troops, moving through a difficult 
' — ^ — • country, and exposed to serious resistance, sustained 
1864-66. losses and some reverses. The news of Austrian 

victories was, in fact, flashed through Europe; but 
the discipline of the Prussian armies, the resolution 
of their commanders, and the advance of Prince 
Frederick Charles, snatched success out of disaster, and 
on the last day of June, only one week after the com- 
mencement of the campaign. Marshal Benedek, at the 
head of the Austrian army, found himself at Kdniggratz 
on the Elbe, already despairing of victory, and advising 
negotiation, while the junction of the advancing 
Prussian annies was assured.^ 

The road from Gitsclun to Koniggratz, running in a 
south-easterly diiection, crosses the little river Bistiitz 
at the village of Sadowa, a name which was thence- 
forward to be famous in history On the eastern side 
of the Bistritz, the country is hilly, and seemed to 
Marshal Benedek to ofler exceptional opportunities 
for defence Theie, on the morning of the 3rd of July, 
the Austrian army awaited the attack Its left wing, 
facing west, was intended to crush Prince Frederick 
Charles, on his march across the Bistritz from Gitscliin ; 
its right wing, ahnost at right angles to the left, 
was to sustain the onslaught of the Crown Prince, if he 
should arrive in time to take part in the battle, or was 
to complete the overthrow of Prince Frederick Charles 
if it could be spared for the purpose 

In the battle which followed, the brunt of the en- 
gagement fell on the Prussian right, who had to hold 
their own in difficult positions before superior numbers ; 
but the final victory was assured by the arrival, late 
in the day, of the Crown Prmce ; and, since Waterloo, 

' The reader who desires details cannot do better than consult Hozier, 
of the campaign in Bohemia, wlfich The Seven Weeka^ War 
would be out of place m this history, 
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Europe had seen no more crushing victory. ‘ Your 
Majesty,’ so General Moltke said to the King, * has wou 
not only the battle, but the campaign ’ The extent of 
the Austrian losses, the disorganisation of their defeated 
troops, made it certain that the Austrian army of the 
north was virtually demorahsed, and that the road to 
Vienna had been opened to the victorious Prussians by 
the completeness of their victory 

For the second time in his eventful reign, the 
Emperor of Austria had seen his armies defeated in a 
decisive struggle ; and for the second time, shocked at 
the slaughter of his soldiers, he determined to retire, if 
it were possible, from a contest which he had neither 
the heart nor the nerve to continue Immediately after 
Sadowa, he addressed himself to the Emperor of the 
French, and, offering to cede Venetia into his hands, he 
asked for his inteivention In taking this step, the 
Emperor of Austria had a double object Primarily, he 
was, above ah, things, anxious to terminate a war in 
which he had been worsted; but, secondaiUy, he hoped 
that France might be induced temporarily to occupy 
Venetia herself, and thus interpose a barrier between 
Italy and his own dominions Secure from assault 
•on the south, the Emperor would thus be enabled to 
withdraw the army wliich was watching the Italians, 
to reinforce his discomfited battalions on the Bohemian 
frontier.^ 

The feeble and h-resolute Empeior, who was reigning, 
rather than ruling, at the TuUeries, received the Austrian 
overtures with some satisfaction. Wholly wrong as he 
had proved in his anticipations that the war would be 
long, it looked very much as if he might be right that 
France would exercise a decisive voice in the arrange- 
ments for its termination. Great as had been the 
Prussian success, powerful as the Prussian army had 

^ Eotlian, La Folitiqiie Fraw^aise en 1866^ pp. 181, 191. 
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proved, Prussia could liardly hope to resist a corabina- 
tioa of Austria and Prance, It was apparently her 
iuteiest to fulfil the piomise, which Count von Bismai-cfc 
had veibally given, that notliing should be definitely 
settled without an understanding with France ’• 

If France, however, were to speak with effect, it was 
obvious that she must speak with the authority which 
st.rength can alone give to advice ; for a policy of blood 
and iron cannot be arrested by the utterance of smooth 
words, and the inarch of armies cannot be checked by 
unarmed neutrals Napoleon, convinced that the war 
would be long, misled by the tempting assurances wbicli 
Prussia had given to him, and perhaps too little occupied 
with the cares of Empire and too much engrossed with 
literary pursuits, had hitheito refrained from moving 
a single additional battalion towards the Rhine. Tlie 
time had now come when ho could no longer afford to 
trust to the velvet methods of diplomacy to gain his 
ends, and when it was necessary for him to choose 
between a policy of action and a policy of drift M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, who held the French Foreign Office 
in ISGfi, had the merit of appreciating this aspect of the 
situation. In a council, which was held immediately 
after the receipt of the Austrian Emperor’s proposal, he 
urged his master, at once, to summon the Chambers and 
to demand suppHes : France, he further argued, should 
])lat!e an army on her eastern frontier, and despatch 
M. Beiiedetti, the French Ambassador at Berlin, to the 
Prussian headquarters, with orders to stop the Prussian 
army, and ‘impose’ the intervention of France If 
Prussia, exalted by her victories, should repudiate the 
assurances -which she had given on the eve of the 

‘Nous ll’a^ona auoune espftce d^fimtivementifigl^sansuneenteiito 
d’engagement avec la Prusse, mais avec la France^ M. Drouyn de 
le oomte de Bismarck et le comte Lhuys to the Due de Gramont, 
Goltz ont maintes fois ddclar^ dans Idth of June, 1866 Bee 
des entretiens, que rien no seiait Lib6ralf vol. viu, p. 180. 
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struggle, or should contemplate annexations calculated 
to disturb the balance of power, France, he contended, 
should occupy the left bank of the Ehine In any event, 
she should place an army on her Q-erman frontier 

Such was the advice which, at an acute crisis m 
her history, was given by the Foreign Minister of 
France Marshal Eandon, the Mimster of War, who 
was present at the council, professed himself ready to 
place 80,000 men at the Emperor’s disposal, for the 
purpose of carrying out M Drouyn de Lhuys’s policy ; ^ 
and theEmperor, impressed with the gravity of the crisis, 
seemed disposed to overcome his usual habits of in- 
decision, and to act on the advice of his Minister. But 
it was soon plain that, if the Emperor, for once, had made 
up his mind, his councillors were divided in opinion 
M de La Valette, who, a few months later, succeeded 
M Drouyn de Lhuys at the Foreign Office, rose to 
advocate a contrary policy. M Drouyn de Lhuys’ 
advice was based on the supposition that Italy, satis- 
fied with the cession of Venice, would abandon the 
war ; and that Prussia, left face to face with Austria, 
and threatened on the flank by France, would be forced 
to accept Napoleon’s mediation. But how could the 
Emperor, so M de La Valette argued, adopt such advice ? 
Suppose Italy should refuse to accept it, and justify 
her refusal by publishing the correspondence, what 
would France say on learning that the Emperor had 
himself suggested the treaty of the 8th of April, and 
had thus enabled Prussia to embark on the war and to 
achieve her astounding victory? The Emperor hesi- 
tated, and withdrew from the council chamber, to con- 
sider apart the arguments of his two councillors. He re- 
turned, and announced his decision to act on his Foreign 
Mimster’s advice. Then M de La Valette rose, for a 

^ EotKan, La ^PoUtxgue Frangatse Mist du Second Fmpxie, vol, v- 
en 1866t pp 189, 190 , De la Qoice, p 16 aeq. 
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CHAP, second time, in tins momentous council, and asked leave 
■ — ■ — • to inquire whether, in a military sense, lYauce was m 
1864-66. ^ pQgjtion adopt an energetic policy ? Mexico — so 
he argued — had consumed everything, and France had 
neither hoi ses nor equipment for a campaign. For him- 
self, he beheved that she could only put 40,000 men in 
line on the frontier ; that these were imperfectly armed, 
and would be unable to stand against the Prussian 
needle gun, which had done such execution at Sadowa.^ 
The master of many legions, who had hitherto been re- 
garded as the chief of the first mihtary power in the 
world, listened, profoundly moved, to M de La Valette’s 
statement Impohcy, corruption, and mismanagement 
had so reduced his strength, that he was unprepared 
for a campaign. He could not even place an army of 
50,000 men on the Ehine. 

The fact was, that the resources of the Empire 
during the last few years had been exhausted by the 
Quixotic folly of the Mexican enterprise , and that the 
funds, which should have been employed to reorganise 
the French armies, had been wasted in the fruitless en- 
deavoui* to set up Humpty Dumpty on his transatlantic 
wall The failure in Mexico could no longer be ignored 
in the summer of 1866. The dream, which the Emperor 
had dreamed, of a transatlantic Empire was fading into 
notliingness, and the ‘ baseless vision ’ was disappear- 
ing at the moment when the anticipations which he 
had formed in Europe were being effectively destroyed 
For the Prusso-Austrian War, which the Emperor had 
fancied would be long, had been brought to a sudden 
concMsion. The capacity of the Prussian Minister, the 
strength of the Prussian army, the worth of the Prussian 
armaments, had been decisively demonstrated; and a 

^ Kothany L* Affaire dm Luscemn eeq De la Gorce, Hist du Second 
bourg. p. 45 eeq. , and cf a chapter JEhnjpi^e, ^ol \ p 19, gives the facts, 
-on ‘ La Question Mihtaire ’ m Za though m less detail 
JPoltttqae Frangam en 1366^ p. 218 
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new power liad been revealed, almost in a moment, to 
an astomshed continent. 

In these circumstances, the arguments of M de La 
Yalette sank into the mind of his perplexed master. 
Napoleon III. felt that he was not strong enough to 
adopt the energetic advice which M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
was giving him. Instead of backing up his mediation 
with an armed demonstration on the Eliine, he was 
constrained to trust to negotiation alone. He even ne- 
glected to summon the Chambers and ask for the sup- 
phes the grant of which would have indicated a bolder 
pohcy. With some misgivings, but with some hope, he 
decided to trust to Count von Bismarck’s spoken pio- 
mises, and with this object to instruct M Benedetti, 
the French Ambassador in Berhn, to repair to the head- 
quarters of the Prussian army, and to preach the wisdom 
of moderation : ^ with some nusgivings, for the Emperor 
could not conceal from himself that M. Benedetti did not 
speak with the authority of a nation prepared to enforce 
its counsel m arms ; ^ with some hope, for the Emperor 
recollected the specious prospect which the Prussian 
Mmister had held out to him at Biarritz, and was dis- 
posed to credit other men with the weak benevolence 
of his own character. 

Count von Bismarck, who was hunself accompanying 
his Sovereign and the Prussian army in its victorious 
campaign, was not anxious for the presence of the 
French Ambassador at the Prussian headquarters. He 
declared, in his ‘ Eemiuiscences,’ that it was only owing 
to ‘the clumsmess of [the] mihtary poHce,’ that M. 
Benedetti succeeded in reaching him.® On the night of 
the 11th of July, however, or on the morning of the 
12th, M. Benedetti accomphshed this part of his mission, 

j n^gbger pour ^ 'BaiiiB.Tx, La Politique Ft aneatho 

decider Sa Majesty accepter im en J866, p 241 
£a*mi8tice ' JIfa Misston en JPncsse, ® jRe?mm 3 ce/ices and Idefieetion^^ 
P 5. voL u, p 46,‘ 
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and appeared at the Prussian Minister’s bedside. The 
week which, followed his arrival was occupied with a 
long negotiation, both at headquarters and at Paris. 
But, from his first arrival, M. Benedetti discovered that 
there were two points on which Prussia was determined : 
the formation of a confederation of Northern Germany, 
under her own presidency ; and an extension of territory 
sufficient to weld into a compact whole the scattered 
fragments of the Prussian monarchy ^ 

Undeterred, however, by the indications of an 
increased ambition, which the astounding success of 
the Prussian army had created, M Benedetti, within 
forty-eight hours of his anival, reduced to writing the 
terms on which Piance recommended that peace should 
be made. Austria, she proposed, should cede Venetia, 
but should suffer no other territorial loss. Prussia 
should place herself at the head of a new confederation 
of Northern Germany. The German states, situated to- 
the south of the Main, should be free to enter into 
another confederation. The Duchy of Holstein, and the 
southern part of Schleswig, should be given to Prussia ; 
but the people of Northern Schleswig should be free, 
if they so desired, to attach themselves to Denmark.- 
These recommendations, which would have satisfied the 
appetite of the most ambitious Prussian before the war 
commenced, appeared insufficient after the astounding 
victory of the Prussian army. The Prussian Minister 
insisted that Prussia must be allowed to increase 
her weight in Europe by the consolidation of her 
own territory. He still, indeed, professed a desire, in 
acconlphshnig these changes, to act m alliance with, 
or after arriving at an understanding with. Prance. If 
Prance and Prussia were united, and bound by solemn 
engagements to each other, they could rearrange their 


Eothau, Za ToUtique Franqaise en 18G6, p. 252 
^ Ibid , PI), 487, 438. 
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•own frontiers without preoccupying themselves with 
the possibihty of the armed resistance of either Eussia 
■or Q-reat Britain If France would only let Prussia 
take what she wanted, she could compensate herself by 
adequate annexations in other quarters ^ The old 
temptations were stiU dangled before the eyes of the 
French Ambassador, to secure the complicity of France 
in the larger rectifications of territory to which Count 
von Bismarck was now addressing himself. 

There is little doubt that, at the crisis at which he 
had arrived, Count von Bismarck was sincere in his 
profession to allow France considerable additions of 
territory. Provided he secured what he wanted for 
himself, he showed no jealousy of French expansion. 
If he could have endowed Napoleon m. with his own 
•courage, Belgium and Geneva might not impossibly 
have been added to the French Empire.^ But he soon 
saw that M Benedetti had no power either to discuss 
■or to arrange large transactions of the character which 
he was contemplatiag ; and he suddenly transferred to 
Paris the negotiations which he was stUl nominally 
•conductmg with the French Ambassador in Bohemia. 
The Prussian Minister in Paris, Count von Goltz, was 
a man almost as remarkable as Count von Bismarck 
himself Like his chief, he had a hand of iron, but 
he contrived to conceal it in a glove of velvet. During 
Ms residence in Paris, he had established the most 
friendly relations with the Emperor and the Empress 


’ Kothsu, La Folitiqm Fi an^atse 
m 1866, p. 260 

^ ^ M de Keudell, le conlideiit de 
M Bismaxck, diaait de son c6t6 * “ II 
importe de ne paa fioisser la iFrance, 
il faut s’arranger avec eUe, et si 
rEmpereur Yeut prendre la Belgique 
il pent comptei sur Talliance prus- 
Bienne”’ 279 ^Je n'ap- 

prendrais nen de nouveau <ik votre 
excellence enluiannouQantqueM de 
Bismarck est d^avis que nous aevnons 


la dierclier en Belgique, et qu^il 
m'a olTert de s^entendro a\-ec nous ' 
Ma Mission m Frusse, p 190. ‘ M 
Brouyn de Lkuys n'a certes pas 
oubli6 que, dans mon dernier voyage 
Pans, avant la guerre de 1866, je 
lui ai signals les J&Squentes allusions 
de M. de Bismarck a la reunion de 
la Belgique h, la France, et m6xne du 
canton de Gendve, cette enclave 
fian^aise, suuant I’expression du 
mmiatre piussien ^ Ibid , p. 191 
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Passionately devoted to the interests of his own country, 
he had managed to persuade the French Court that he 
was always anxious to moderate, in the interests of 
Prance, the orders which he received, from time to time, 
from Berhn. His experience, moreover, had taught 
him that he could hope to gain, from the benevolent 
weakness of Napoleon, concessions which he did not 
even venture to formulate in addressing himself to his 
Ministers He played his part to perfection on the 19 th 
of July, 1866.^ Calling that day on M Drouyn de 
lihuys, he complained of the orders which he had 
received from his chief They imposed on him a 
disagreeable task . he had even thought of avoiding it 
by tendering his own resignation. His Court, he went 
on, encouraged by the successes of the war, was 
determmed to satisfy the aspirations of the Prussian 
army, and the wishes of the Prussian people, by 
consolidating the scattered fragments of the Prussian 
territory. The annexations, however, necessary for this 
purpose need not be large Drawing from his pocket a 
map of Q-ermany, Count von Goltz showed the French 
Foreign Minister that a slice of Hanover, a shce of 
Saxony, and a rather larger slice of Hesse, would 
enable Prussia to connect the various possessions of the 
Prussian Crown. These acquisitions, however, would 
ouly affect a population of some 300,000 people ; and 
such slight annexations need not disturb so powerful 
a country as Prance, or threaten the balance of power 
in Europe. 

Small as the proposal was, courteously as it was 
made, M Drouyn de Lhuys did not make the mistake of 
accepting it. He admitted, indeed, that the addition of 

^ I liave passed over the previous Founding of the Gmrmn 
negotiations between Herr von Golt* vol v p 266 aeq For Count von 
and tbe Emperor as bardW germane Bismarck's instructions to von Goltz, 
to a’ history of England For an %hid , pp. 286, 318 
account of them, see Yon Syhel, 
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some 300,000 people to tlie Prussian kingdom was not 
a very serious matter ; but be went on to say that 
any transfer of population from one government to 
another would require tbe sanction of Europe; and, 
be added, that Count von Goltz could not forget 
tbat be bad always insisted tbat any addition to 
Prussian territory on tbe right bank of the Ehine must 
be accompanied by some concession to Prance on tbe 
left bank 

M Drouyn de Lbuys bad met tbe Prussian Ambas- 
sador with diplomatic caution. Count von Goltz, bow- Napoleon 
ever, bad probably expected little from tbe French 
Minister. Leaving M Drouyn de Lbuys, be drove at once 
to tbe Emperor He probably knew tbat Hapoleon HI. 
would pay very bttle attention to his Minister’s sugges- 
tion tbat changes in tbe map of Europe should reqmre 
European sanction ; and tbat be was stiE fascinated by 
the prospect of completing bis work in Italy by tbe 
liberation of Venice, and by tbe promise, which the 
tempter bad held out to him, of enlarging his own 
dominions. With tbe Emperor, therefore. Count von 
Goltz ventured on advancing much more serious pre- 
tensions than be bad formulated to M! Drouyn de Lbuys ; 
and be succeeded so weU, that be persuaded tbe 
Emperor to agree to tbe transfer of Hanover, Electoral 
Hesse, and Frankfort, or of some 4,500,000 people, to 
Prussia ; and to postpone for tbe moment any negotia- 
tions on tbe compensation which should be awarded to 
France ^ Tbe Emperor did many foobsb things in tbe 
course of bis reign; be proved himself over and over again 
no match for tbe skilful diplomatists of other countries ; 
but perhaps, from bis own point of view, be never 
committed a more fatal error than when be conceded 

^ Rotlxan, La Folitique Franqaue qf the German jEhn^ire, vol. v* 
en 1866^ pp 272-276 , De la Gorce, p 881, -where litUe stiress is laid 
Skat du Second MnptrOf vol. v p 42 , on this inters lew. 
cf,, ho-wever, Von Sybel, Foimdmq 
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to Count von Goltz the whole of the prograname wliich 
Prussia had put forward, but which the Prussian 
ambassador had hesitated to disclose to the Foreign 
Minister of Prance 

The news of the interview between Count von Goltz 
and Napoleon III. reached the Prussian headquarters 
on the 22nd of July.^ On that very day the Austrian 
plenipotentiaries reached Nikolsburg ® to concert terms 
of peace. These terms were rapidly settled in accord- 
ance with the arrangements which had already been 
concluded at Paris. Under them, Austria formally 
undertook to cede Venetia, and to withdraw from 
Germany. Prussia, strengthened by the addition of 
some 4,600,000 people, became the head of a new 
German confederation. She undertook, however, in 
accordance with the wish of France, to allow Northern 
Schleswig to decide its own future, and to assure to 
Germany, south of the Main, an international inde- 
pendence.2 

It is due to Count von Bismarck to say that these 
terms, favourable as they seemed, were only accepted 
with reluctance by his aUy and his King. On the one 
side, Italy, a little chagimed at events in which her 
troops and fleets had suflered reveises, and in which 
Prussia had gained aU the credit, would have preferred 
a continuance of the war, and an opportunity for 
retiievmg her reputation. On the other side, the Zing 
of Prussia,'^ reluctant as he had been to commence 
the struggle, was excited by the victory which he had 
secured, and anxious for the opportunity of securing 

Rotlion, La Lolitigm Fran^aise < Une situation Internationale 

en 1866, ]}, 27S, ^ MaMimonmFiiiase, 

® Ibid., p. 316. M, Benedetti liod p 223. 
travelled 6om the Prussian head- ^ The King desued to force 
quarters to Yienna, and induced the Austria to surrender some of her 
Austrian government to undertake territory Journals of Count 

the negotiations Ma Mission en von Blmmnthal, p 66 
Frusse, pp 6, 6. 
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fresli triumphs He was like a horse, which had c^p. 
required to be spurred to force him to take his first 
fence, but which, after he had cleared it, was only 
restramed by the sharp curb of a strong rider, from 
bolting over the field. Italy, indeed, whatever re- 
luctance she may have felt, was forced to suppress her aooepts 
mortification at her own unsatisfactory performance 
and accept the splendid prize which was offered to her as 
compensation. The King had to learn that the Minister, 
who had stood at bay against the Prussian Parliament, 
was equally resolute in opposing his Sovereign It 
was only, however, with the utmost difficulty, and after 
a threat of his own resignation, that he prevailed on 
the monarch to accept the terms. The Count, indeed, 
was so exhausted by the struggle, and so agitated at 
the prospect of failure, that he burst into a paroxysm of 
hysterical weeping’- These unaccustomed tears were 
perhaps the only evidence, which Count von Bismarck 
ever gave, that his nature of blood and iron was 
occasionally influenced by the passions and feelings of 
weaker men 

Yet perhaps the day on which Count von Bismarck ihe 
accepted the terms of peace, which concluded the 
Prusso- Austrian war, was the greatest of lus life. His Biamarck. 
determination to use his victory with moderation was 
the one point m wliich he displayed a marked superi- 
ority to his great predecessor. Count Cavour. In the 
events, wluch had preceded the war, in his interview 
with Napoleon, in his treatment of Austria, in his provo- 
cation which forced her to declare war, he had closely 
followed the example of his Italian prototype; but, 
while, after ViUafranca, Count Cavour had urged a 
policy of action which mighf probably have deprived 
Italy of aU she had gained, after Sadowa, Count von 
Bismarck warmly supported a policy of moderation 

^ BuonarcJc^ Maflections and BetmniscenceSf ^ol u. i)p. 47^ 4^ 
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0^. towards his opponent, wliich enabled him to secure the 
■ — ^ — ' fruits of his victory, and prepare for the new and greater 
1864r-66. g^j^ggjg ^iiich, from that moment, he never ceased to 
contemplate 

The great events, with which this chapter has been 
occupied, had in one sense comparatively little to do 
with the history of England. This country, in June 
1866, was thinking a great deal more of the riots in 
Hyde Park, and the piospect of a redistribution of 
power at home, than of the stupendous revolution, 
which had been effected on the continent of Europe. 
Yet, in another sense, the Prusso- Austrian War had far 
more influence on British history than the victory of 
the Conservatives over the Whigs, the retirement of 
Lord Eussell, and the return of Lord Derby to power. 
For, if Sadowa was the successor of Solfenno, it was 
the predecessor of Sedan ; and the three wars of 1869, 
1866, and 1870 were profoundly to affect the balance 
of power. Thenceforward, France was to be degraded 
— apparently permanently degraded — from her great 
position as the first military power on the Continent ; 
and thenceforward an enfeebled France was to find her- 
self in the presence of a united Germany in the north, 
and a united Italy in the south. But France, before 
1866, had affected foreign policy at eveiy turn Every 
British statesman had accepted as an axiom the truth, 
which the Duke of WeUington had expressed in a sen- 
tence: it is not possible to do anything great in the 
world without Prance. Sadowa first revealed to British 
statesmen the fact that another nation had arisen on 
the continent of Europe, which was competing with 
France for superiority ; and British diplomacy had to 
acknowledge that new cif'biunstances necessitated a new 
policy, and that a new chapter of European history had 
definitely commenced. 



OHAPTEE XI. 

LORD DERBY AND MB DISRAELI. 


The year 1867 will be recollected in English history 
chiefly for the somersault which the Conservative party 
turned, under the guidance, in one House, of a nobleman 
more anxious for the moment to dish the Whigs than 
to serve his country; and, in the other, of a states- 
man, who preferred place to principle. But the year 
1867 deserves to be remembered for another reason ; for, 
in the autumn of that year, this country embarked on a 
military expedition, which it would be difficult even for 
a member of the Peace Society to condemn; which, 
attended with complete success, added to the lustre of 
our arms ; and which — oh, rare exception 1 — did not 
add a single acre to British territory. 

So far back as 1846, an Englishman named Plowden, 
who had been traveUing for some years in Abyssinia, 
informed Lord Palmerston that he had been asked by 
Eas Ali, the principal chieftain, ‘to undertake the 
conveyance of a few presents to her Majesty, the fame 
of whose greatness had reached his ears.’ In the 
following year Mr Plowden, thus brought into coiu- 
mmiication with the Foreign Minister, delivered to him 
a series of memoranda on the trade and resources of 
the country, and recommended that a British consul 
should be sent to the coast and instructed to hoist his 
flag on the adjacent island of Massowah.^ Mr. Plow- 
den’s arguments were exactly calculated to move Lord 

^ Btate Yol. lu. pp. 772-782 
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Palmerston to action ; for, in the first place, lie dwelt 
on the possibilities of an active trade, which might be 
regarded as the means of creating a new British interest 
— and Lord Palmerston never lost an opportunity of 
encoui aging anything which he fancied might promote 
the interests of his country; m the next place, he 
pointed out that British infiuence might check the 
traffic in slaves, which was earned on chiefly by 
Mahometans, and from which, he alleged, the Abys- 
sinians themselves were averse ^ — and Lord Palmerston 
was always ready to strike a blow at slavery ; and, m 
the third place, he alluded to the fact that the French 
had already established a mission on the coast — and 
Lord Palmerston was almost certam to desire that, 
where the French flag was flying, there the Union Jack 
sliould float. 

The advantages of establishing a consulate at 
Massowah seemed, to Mr. Plowden, too plain for argu- 
ment. It would lead to ‘ a permanent ’ and valuable 
trade with the whole of the interior of this portion of 
Africa; and the Eas, brought into communication 
with England, would apply himself to the construction 
of roads, the budding’ of bridges, and the general 
promotion of commerce.^ The attractive picture be- 
guiled Lord Palmerston. Mr Plowden, at the beginning 
of 1848, was appointed Consul, and was instructed to 
open communications with the various chiefs of Abys- 
sinia, and to conclude, if opportumty occurred, a draft 
treaty with the Eas Ah, whom he had represented to 
be the leading chieftain.^ 

With these instructions, Mr Plowden returned to 
Abyssinia, and he eventually so far succeeded that, in 
1849, he concluded a treaty with the Eas, which 

^ Ofc State Jpajpersj vol. lii. p 779 toI xli p 304. 

For a description of the Abybsmian ° Ibid , yol In p. 778. 
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received tlae seal, though not the signature, of his chap 
titular suzerain.^ Beyond this, Mr. Plowden achieved 
no success. The roads of his vision were not made ; 
the bridges were not built ; the trade was not created. 

In fact, the state of Abyssinia made success impossible ; 
and in 1863, the faU of the Eas, on whom Mr Plowden 
had previously leaned, made the treaty which he had 
concluded a nuUity.^ 

The truth was, that events were too strong for The 
Mr Plowden, and that he failed to foresee the future, 
against which he was powerless to struggle Nomi- 
naHy, the sceptre of Abyssima was in the hands of an 
emperor, who reigned at Gondar. Practically, the power 
was in the hands of several ras, or chiefs — of whom 
Eas Ali was the foremost — who carried on a turbulent 
warfare among themselves. But in addition to these 
internal contests, which resembled the struggle between 
the Guelfs and the GbibeUiues, Abyssinia had to face 
external difficulties. Egypt was encroaching on her 
northern border, and Turkey was maintaining a position 
on her eastern coasts Even the island of Massowah, 
which’ Mr. Plowden regarded as the key of the situa- 
tion, was more or less in Turkish keeping ; and the 
Eas could never bring himself to understand why his 
new Enghsh allies, who were professing such friendship 
for him, should not help him to drive the Turks from 
the coasts of the Eed Sea. 

The airy castle, however, which Mr. Plowden’s Thoiaiioi 
imagination had constructed, was dissolved by Eas All’s 
fall ; and perhaps the wisest course, which Lord Pal- 
merston could then have taken, would have been to 
acknowledge that the mission was a mistake, and 
to have withdrawn it from Abyssinia. This idea, 
however, never seems to have occurred to either the 

^ State FaperSf yoL lu p 801. idid,, toI. xxyyii p. 4. 

Tlie treaty itself is published, Idtd,, yol lu p. 817. 
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Foreign Office or Mr Plowden. Mr Plowden, indeed, 
Hnted that in future he should address hhnself to the 
task of influencing the people rather than ‘ their veiy 
ephemeral Governments.’^ But the kopeless project 
was abandoned as soon as it was formed ; for a new 
chief, the Dejajmatch^ Easai, cut his way to supremacy, 
assumed the title of Tlieodorus, King of Ethiopia, 
and engraved on his seal the motto, ‘ King of kings ’ ® 
Mr. Plowden was soon impressed with the new 
King’s character. He sent home glowing accounts of 
his appearance, his energy, his generosity, and his 
decision. Theodore himself, when he set out to break 
the power of his chieftains, to reform his armies, to 
suppress insurrection, and to extend his territory, had 
hardly more confidence in his fortunes than Mr. Plow- 
den felt for them * During the years wfiich ensued, he 
accompanied Theodoie in his campaigns, he assisted 
him with his advice, he gave him the advantage of his 
advocacy. His position was much more that of a 
minister to the King, than of a consul appointed to 
protect British interests in a foreign country.® 

Oddly enough, the anomaly of Mr. Plo’wden’s 
position does not seem to have occurred to the Foreign 
Office For ten years Foreign Ministers either acqui- 
esced in, or, at any rate, did not interfere with, theii 
agent’s singular conception of his duties. At last, 
in the beginning of 1800, Lord John EusseU, who 


^ State Fapei 8 yYol lui p 817 

* A Hejaimatcli was an inferior 
olueftam, who held undei the lias, 
just as the Has nominally held under 
the Emperor. Ibid.y vol. xlix. 
p. 806. 

* Mr. Plowden says that there 
was an ancient prophecy that a 
king of ^ this name should reform 
Abvssmia, restore the Christian 
faitn, and become master of the 
world. 25id., Tol. Ixu. p. 840. 

^ See Mr. Plowden's account of 


the monarch, ibid,, vol. xlix p. 871, 
The very inteiesting report on Abys- 
sinia, m which this passage occurs, 
should he also leferred to 

' Hr Poke, the well-kuo\ni 
traveller, saw clearly that Mr 
Plowden’s conduct left him no 
opportunity to attend to his leal 
duty — the development of trade— 
and led indirectly to his own death. 
See his despatch to the J^oord of 
Trade, ibid , vol. liv, p 1169. 
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had lately assumed the seals of the Foreign Ofl&ce, 
appears to have realised that Mr Plowden’s position was 
impossible ‘ I have to observe to you,’ so he wrote, in 
words characteristic of this excellent composer of pun- 
gent letters, ‘that her Majesty’s Grovemment do not 
considei that any special advantage is derived from 
your repeated visits into the interior You wiU therefore 
return to Massowah, which is your proper residence, 
and you wiU not leave it, unless under very exceptional 
circumstances, without orders oi permission from the 
Secretary of State.’ ^ 

For once, and after ten years of doubt, a British 
statesman had given a sensible direction to his agent 
in Abyssinia. Fortune willed that even this direction 
should be followed by fatal consequences Mr. Plow- 
den, on his way to Massowah,^ was attacked by the 
Dejaj Garred, was wounded and taken prisoner He 
was ransomed and carried to Gondar, where, after 
hngering for three days, he died. He was buried by his 
Abyssinian friends at Gondar with great honour.® Nor 
was this all The King took upon liimself, and refused 
to be repaid, Mr. Plowdeii’s lansom He executed 
signal vengeance on Mr. Plowden’s mui-derers, attacking, 
defeating, and ‘ exterminating ’ ^ the assassins, and the 
whole of their followers. Lord Palmerston himself 
could not have more effectively vindicated the rights, 
or avenged the wrongs, of the British citizen. 

In Mr Plowden’s place. Lord Eussell selected 


^ 8t(Ete FaperSf vol, lu, p 876. 

* I am foUowmg tlie English 
account, %bid.^ p 880 The matter 
18 of comparatively small impoit- 
ance ; but the French account, tbid , 
p. 878, implies that Mr P]owden 
was on his way to Theodore The 
French account says that the Eemj 
Garred demanded a tribute for Mr 
Plowden’s safe passage, and that on 
Mr.Plowden’s xefusal a quarrel arose, 
m which the Englishman fired a 


pistol at the Abyssimon, and the 
Abyssmian retaliated with the 
coup de lance which proved fatal 

^ Ibid,f p. 880 

^ Theodoie’s own phrase in State 
JPapers, vol. liv p, 1164. Consul 
Cameron said that he executed 
1,600 of Garred^s or Garratt*s fol- 
lowers on the day on which Garratt 
was slam {thd*, vol Ini. p 66), and 
that he did this * to win tlie friend- 
ship of her Majesty/ 
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OHAP, Captain Cameron, who was at the time Vice-Consul at 
. ^ Poti,^ as his successor, telling him, in his original 
1867. instructions, to make his headquarters at Massowah, 
0 ^^ and to maintain a strictly neutral attitude on all civil 
appointed and religious questions, but subsequently directing him 
Oonani proceed to Theodore and convey to that monarch 
a present which the Queen was sending to him, as an 
acknowledgment of his kindness towards Mr. Consul 
Plowden Consul Cameron joined Theodore in October 
1862. It was soon apparent that the objects, which 
the Consul was instructed to promote, were quite dif- 
ferent from those at which King Theodore was aiming ; 
for,, while the British Government desired a treaty and 
the acceptance of a consul with a certain jurisdiction, 
the Kmg was anxious to obtain the assistance of the 
British against the inroads of the Turks on the east, and 
Kmg of the Egyptians on the north. He seems to have per- 

dOTe°B suaded himself that he would probably obtain this help 

if he could send a suitable embassy to the Queen ; and 
Vwtom, he actually gave Consul Cameron a letter, which he 
addressed to her Majesty, asking her to arrange for the 
yhioh safe passage of such a mission.^ By some unfortunate 
a^ered blimder, this letter was never answered. Lord Eussell, 
indeed, was much too occupied in attending to Consul 
Cameron’s proceedings, to think about the King’s letter; 
for, notwithstanding his original instructions. Consul 
Cameron was already walking in Mr Plowden’s foot- 
steps, and taking an active part in the internal pohtics 
of Abyssmia. ‘It is not desirable for her Majesty’s 
agents to meddle in the affairs of Abyssinia. Eeturn 
to Massowah, and remain there until further orders.’ 
Such was the acknowledgment which Lord Eussell sent 
to the despatch inclosing the King’s letter to the 
Queen.® ‘Her Majesty’s Government do not approve 

^ State JPapei^Sf vol liv. p 1158. ® Ibid , voL liu. p]L 51-63, 

® Ibtd , p. 6J:. 
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your proceedings in Atyssinia. I liave only to desire 
that you mil abstain from all interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of the country, and. remain at your post 
at Massowab,’ so he added five months afterwards.^ 

It was easy for Lord Eussell to give these sensible 
instructions, but it was not so easy for Consul Cameron 
to execute them ; for events were marching fast in 
Abyssinia The King, who was by this time con- 
tracting the vices of a savage despot, was developing a 
temper which knew no control ; and Consul Cameron, 
with many other Europeans, was practically a prisoner 
The first brunt of the King’s fury fell on the Erench 
Vice-Consul, M Lejean. This gentleman, who had been 
despatched to Theodore by Fapoleon rH , grew weary 
of the hardships to which he was exposed in accompany- 
ing the King in his campaigns, and asked leave to retire. 
Theodore replied by putting him in chains for twenty- 
four hours. An English missionary, Mr. Stern, in re- 
porting the circumstances to the British Consul-General 
in Egypt, had the bad taste to add the sneer, that ‘ the 
polite Bkenchman keenly feels this ill treatment ’ ® 

Partly through the intervention of the British 
Consul, who anticipated Lord Bussell’s instructions to 
use his good offices in the matter,® M Lejean was re- 
leased, and allowed to leave Abyssinia. But, in the 
meanwhile, Theodore’s anger had fallen on another 
victim. In September 1863, Mr Stern himself, who had 
been living at Djenda, a place near Gondar, decided 
to return to Europe through Massowah On his way 
through Gondar, he sought an interview with Theodore, 
unhappily selecting an evening when the Kmg had ‘given 
a great dinner,’ and when, presumably, he was not veiy 
sober. Mr. Stern was accompanied by two servants, 

^ State voL lui. p. 78 the Ohurcli of England. Ibid. 

^ Ibid, vol liv. p, 1194. Mr p 1208 
Stern was the chief missionary of ® Of. pp. 1193, 1201 
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CHAP one of whom acted as interpreter, but ‘ understood lus 

. . business very badly.’ The King grew angry with the 

1867. imperfections of the interpreter, and ordered him and 
The ont- lug fellow Servant to be beaten. Mr Stern, unable to 
endure the sight, ‘ turned round and bit his finger, not 
knowing that this meant vengeance in Abyssinia. On 
“7- this, the King ordered Inm to be beaten too.’^ Mr 
Stern’s unfortunate servants died from the efiects of their 
wounds ; Mr. Stern himself recovered, but he was kept 
in chains Soon afterwards, aU the other Europeans 
in Q-ondar were arrested ; and Captain Cameron, though 
nominally stiU at liberty, was kept practically a prisoner, 
and not allowed to leave Gondar ^ 

On receiving news of these events, Loid EusseU at 
once instructed the British Consul at Cairo to demand, as 
a right, the release of Consul Cameron and of all othei 
British subjects, and to use his influence in favour of 
any other Europeans detained in Abyssnna against thek 
will Tlio King was to be plainly told that, if he refused 
this demand, he would incur the very serious displeasure 
of the British Government, and expose himself to con- 
sequences which might involve liim in great embarrass- 
ment and shake liis authority.^ But, before this com- 
munication reached Theodore, Lord EusseU’s own action 
had further entangled a tangled skein ; for, at the close 
of 1803, a messenger reached Gondar with letters from 
Europe, among which was Lord Eussell’s own despatch 
to Captain Cameron, directing him to return to Masso- 
wah. The despatch was carried to Theodore, and excited 
liis suspicions and his wrath : his wrath, for it con- 
tained no answer to die letter wliich he liimself, months 

‘ State Papers, vol. liv. p 1208. finger— an action which, on any 
The passa^ m inverted commas other ground, seems unmtelliflible. 
are Jrom the report of Mr, Hanes- Mr, Stem's own account will be 
man, another missionary. It is found m a letter to his wife. Ibide^ 
difficult to believe that Mr. Stem vol Iv p. 1348 
did not loaow the significance at- “ Of tbtd,iay 1206, 1209 
taching to his action in biting his Ibid , p. 1210, 
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before, had addressed to the Queen ; his suspicions, for 
he fancied that any European leaTiag Gondar was 
leaving to compass plans for the invasion of Abyssinia. 
Captain Cameron was accordingly thrown into prison, 
and chained ^ 

This news increased the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment at home. Lord EusseU, at the tmie of its arrival 
in England, was labouring to compose the differences 
between Denmark and the German powers ; and, with 
a grave crisis in Europe to deal with, he had not much 
temptation to embroil himself in Abyssinia. It was not 
easy, moreover, to see how the arm of England could 
reach Theodore at Gondar The Erench Government 
itself, in asking the good offices of England in favour of 
M. Lejean, had frankly told the British Ambassador at 
Paris that, if they knew how satisfaction could be ob- 
tained, they would take measures for requiring it , but 
that they feared ‘nothing effective could be done.’ ^ The 
task which England had to perform in 18G4 did not 
seem easier than that from which France had shrunk m 
the previous autumn It was probable, moreover, that 
any real demonstration of force might defeat its object 
by endangering the hves of the prisoners ; and Lord 
EusseU accordingly determined — probably wisely deter- 
mined — ^in the first instance to try conciliatory measures, 
And to entrust the conduct of them to a new agent. 

The man whoni he selected for the purpose was a 
Mr. Eassam Years before, Mr. Eassam liad assisted 
Mr Layard, who had now risen to the post of Under 
Secretary to the Foreign Office,® in the excavations on 
the site of Nineveh, which had first brought bim into 
notice. Mr Eassam, in the intervening years, had 
been employed at the British Eesidency at Aden. Lord 


* State Papei's, vol. liT. pp 1215, 
1222, 1236, 

■' i5tii,p.ll96 

® Mr Layard had previously held 


the Uuder-Secretaiyship for a short 
tune in 1862 See Sir ArLhui 
Otway's chapter m Mr* Layaxd's 
biography 
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CHAP. Eussell was afterwards severely criticised for sending- 
. an Asiatic on such a mission ; ^ and, as a matter of fact, 
1867. j)j. Beke, a distinguished traveller, had offered to under- 
• take It ^ There is no good reason, however, for sup- 
posing that Mr Eassam was an unfortunate choice, or 
that Dr. Beke would have succeeded where Mr Eassam 
failed In order to make Mr. Eassam’s intervention more 
acceptable, he was entrusted vnth the Queen’s written 
answer to Theodore’s neglected letter,® and the Patriarch 
of the Oopts in Egypt was asked to use his influence 
with the Aboona, or head of the Abyssinian Church, to 
promote the success of Mr. Eassam’s mission.'^ 

Mr. Eassam reached Massowah towards the end of 
July 1864, and at once sent a message to the King, 
asking his permission to come to G-ondar and present 
her Majesty’s letter ; or, if the King thought that course 
iaadvisable, inviting him to release Consul Cameron and 
his fellow prisoners. Mr. Eassam’s letter, however, 
remained unanswered; and, in the summer of 1865, 
Mr. Eassam was still at Massowah, unable to obtain any 
answer from the King or to open any communication 
with Captain Cameron.® Mr. Eassam, indeed, might have 
said, as the watchman said to Joram, ‘The messenger 
came to them, but he cometh not again.’ Ten months 
of weary waiting at Massowah had effected nothing. 
Letters, which arrived from the prisoners, spoke, in 
teims of natural dejection, both of their condition and 
prospects, but, at the same time, urged Mr Eassam 


^ Hansard^ vol cKxviii p. 1077 
* l^ate JPaperSj vol liv p. 1219 
® See Mr. Flad's account, State 
vol. lv.»p. 1312 Theodoresaid 
to Mr, Oomeron, ‘Why docs your 
Government despise me^ Have I 
not sent a letter through you to 
your Queen P Why do I not get 
an answer? . . . Until I receive 
an answer, I shall detain you as my 
pnsoner,* 


^ Knd , vol. liv p 1223 seq In 
the lettei, as ongmaUy sent, the 
Queen refused the embassy which 
'flieodore wished to send her. The 
delay in its delivery enabled Lord 
Bussell to substitute anothei letter 
for it, oiFerma to leceive the em- 
bassy. Of the two letters, thidy 
vol Iiv, p. 1224, and vol Iv. p 1298. 

* Und , vol liv pp, 1240, 1261 ; 
and of. vol. Iv. p 1331, 
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not to encounter the risks of a journey to Magdala 
‘ with or without a safe-conduct ; ’ ^ and Mi . Rassam, in 
some doubt as to the course which he should pursue, 
decided on proceeding to Egypt, and conferring with 
the British Consul-General.® 

Lord Russell, on his part, was already contemplating 
a fresh pohcy Mr Gifford Palgrave, ‘ a gentleman 
well known for his travels in Arabia,’ offered to proceed 
to the Court of King Theodore, and endeavour to effect 
the hberation of the captives® Lord Russell decided 
on availing himself of Mr. Palgrave’s offer, and of 
practically confiding the future conduct of the negotia- 
tion to him alone. But the new policy was never des- 
tined to be carried out. Just before Mr. Rassam left 
Massowah for Egypt, he received the long-es^iected 
reply from Theodore. The King complained of the 
conduct of Mj. Cameron and of Mr. Stem ; he marked 
the sense of his annoyance — the ways of savage nations 
are strange — ^by omitting either to sign or seal his letter. 
But he offered to receive Mr. Rassam A rebellion in 
Tigr4, however, blocked the direct route to Gondar; 
Mr Rassam, accordingly, should come lound by 
Matemma. ‘ By the power of God,’ so Theodore con- 
cluded, ‘ come round by way of Matemma. Wlien you 
reach Matemma, send me a messenger, and, by the 
powei of God, I will send people to receive you.’ ^ 

This letter, which Mr Rassam received at Massowah 
before leaving foi Egypt, ought, perhaps, to have made 
him start at once for Gondar , oddly enough, it strength- 
ened his detemiination to go to Egypt. The road be- 
tween Kassala and Matemma was so unhealthy, that 

^ See Mr Cameron’s letters, ibxiL , of eaae and caf^s dxantantS; being 
Yol Iv pp, 1834, 1840 Eyen in introduced So it is all right” 
hia Bufferings Mr Oameion retained Ib%d ^ 1846. 
some sense of humour ‘ I suppose ^ lotd , p. 1876 

it will all end m the country being ' Ibid , p. 1360 

opened, and a mixed civilisation or ^ Ibid , p. 1379 
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even natives were afraid to travel in that part of the 
Soudan during September and October. He could 
hardly appear before Theodore empty-handed, and 
suitable jiresents could most conveniently be procured 
in Egypt. Moreover, at Suez he would be within easy 
reach of London, and would be able to receive instruc- 
tions from Lord EusseU as to the course which he 
should pursue.’ 

Mr Eassam’s doubts were partly justified by the 
opinion of Oolonel Stanton, the British Oonsul-G-eiieral 
at Alexandria, who, in forwarding Mr. Eassam’s de- 
spatches to London, expressed an opinion that it would 
be much better to employ Mr. Palgrave, who was ready 
to start, than Mr. Eassam on the mission^ These 
hesitations were, however, swept away by Lord Eussell’s 
common sense. As Theodore had invited Mr. Eassam 
to go to him, it was clear to Lord EusseU that Mr. 
Eassam ought to go at once He regretted, indeed, 
the delay which had already occurred in Mr. Eassam’s 
journey.® 

Lord Eussell’s instructions left Mr. Eassam no alter- 
native but to obey. On the 5th of October, 18G5, in the 
company of Lieutenant Prideaux and Dr. Blanc, who 
had been attached to his mission, he left Alexandria.^ 
In the course of November he reached Matemma, whence 
he opened fresh communications with Theodore, and, 
at the end of December, he set out on the final stage 
of his journey, reaching the King’s court on the 28th of 
January, 1800. 

Nothing could be more gratifying than Theodore’s 
reception of Mi’ Eassam. Mr. Eassam himself caUed 
it most magnificent The King seemed anxious to 
atone for his past conduct. He treated Mr Eassam 
with the utmost kindness ; he loaded him with presents ; 


^ State I^apers^ voL Iv. p, 1378. 


Ibid., p. 1388. 
1 Ihd., p 1415. 
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he released the prisoners, and placed them at Mr. 
Eassam’s disposal He even deigned to write to their 
relations to say that he had felt the grief that had 
distressed them ; and that for the sake of his friend, 
Victoria, the Queen of England, he had delivered the 
captives into Mr Eassam’s hands Only one doubt 
remained Though the prisoners were released, they 
were not at liberty to leave If their fetters were 
silken instead of iron, they were stUl strong to restrain. 
‘ By the power of God,’ as the King put it, in writing 
to Queen Victoria, ‘ I have released aU the Europeans, 
and made them over to Mr Eassam ; and I have kept 
your servant, Mr. Hormuzd Eassam, for the sake of 
consulting together upon the extension of our friend- 
ship. We, the people of Ethiopia, are blind, and we 
beg of your Majesty that you should give light to our 
eyes, and so may you receive light in the kingdom of 
Heaven.’ ^ 

In fact, the King, instead of releasing his prisoners, 
was, in reality, adding Mr Eassam and his two com- 
pamons to the number. He regarded them as hostages, 
and would not consent to give up his hostages until 
he received others in exchange For this purpose he 
allowed one man, a German missionary, Mr. JBlad, to 
proceed to England, in order that he might obtain the 
services of skilled workmen, and acquire some English 
machinery. On the receipt of these he would let the 
people go.^ Mr, Flad used more expedition than 
official envoys occasionally practise. Leaving Theodore 
in April, he reached London in July : he was back again 
at Massowah in November. He arrived in England at 
a critical period. Lord Eussell’s Government had 
fallen ; and Lord Stanley had succeeded to the Foreign 
Office. Abroad, a great war was altering the face of 

* state Papei's, vol lx pp. 1036-1040. 

“ Of t»trf,pp 1047,1066. 
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CHAP. Europe Mr Flad told Theodore, in a letter ■wMch he 
sent to him in September, and in which he announced 
1867. i^g approaching return : ‘ The King of Prussia, before 
going to battle, [had] proclaimed a day of repentance 
and united prayer throughout his dominions. His 
Majesty humbled himself before God, and was earnestly 
playing ; out of which it came that he got the victory 
over all the German confederations, including Austria. 
Throughout Europe is great sickness, and a great 
number of people die eveiy day. In Persia sixteen 
villages were swallowed up from the earth. Many 
believers say that the Lord’s Second Advent is near, 
according to Matthew xxiv. 30, to chapter xxv. 46, and 
Revelation xx.’ But the pious example of the K i n g of 
Prussia had no more eifect on Theodoie than the news 
of sickness in Em ope, of earthquakes in Persia, or even 
of the belief that the Second Advent was at hand The 
Lord hardened the heart of Theodore ; and, instead of 
letting the prisoners go, he added Mr. Flad himself, on 
his return, to the number.^ 

Forbearance had, by this time, reached its utmost 
limits. It could not be expected that Englishmen would 
patiently submit to the detention of a British consul, 
and of British missionaries, by a savage despot Even 
in 1864, a missionary paper had complained that 
‘England had shown 'herself very weak in Europe,’ 
and had asked whetlier she would ‘ allow herself to be 
insulted by barbarous and uncivilised nations, merely 
from a motive of saving money rather than her honour ? 
"Will not only European but even uncivilised nations say 
the English lion has got old, and lost his powerful teeth ? 
. . . Neither France nor Russia would endure such 
an insult.’ ^ In no case would it have been possible to 
refrain from measures for effecting Mi'. Rassam’s release ; 

^ ISftats Papers, yol. lx. pp. 1069, OilicebyMie Stern, ytras republished, 
1087. • thd., vol liy. p 1062. 

“ The article, sent to the Foreign 
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and such, measures seemed more necessary because 
the swing of the political pendulum in England had 
brought into high political office the very men who, in 
1865 and in 1866, had brought the Abyssinian question 
before the Houses of Parliament ^ One of them, Lord 
Chelmsford, held the office of Lord Chancellor ; the 
other, Su' Hugh Cairns, that of Attorney-General. Their 
presence in the new Mini stry indicated a probability 
that sterner measures would be immediately adopted to 
redress the wrongs from which British officials and 
British citizens were suffering,, and that the time was 
approaching when fruitless negotiation would be re- 
placed by force. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1867, 
the Government of Lord Derby decided on war. 

It was determined that the expedition, which was 
to be sent to Abyssinia, should be organised m India, 
and that it should be entrusted to Sir Eobert Napier, 
who commanded the British forces in Bombay. The 
troops who were thus despatched had to contend with 
the double difficulty which a mountainous country and 
a tropical «chmate offer to an invading force The 
anxiety of its commander was increased by the appre- 
hension that Its object might be defeated by the slaughter 
of the captives on his advance. Sir l^bert Napier, 
however, succeeded in trimnphing over the physical 
obstacles to his progress, and — an easier task — over the 


** Mansard, vol. clxxym p 1076 , 
clxxix p 726, vol clxxx p 992 
In the week m which I wrote this 
paragraph, I was amused to read 
a letter in the Times (23rd of 
December, 1901), complaining of 
Lord Lansdowne’s wise refus^ to 
encourage missionaiy enterpiise in 
the Soudan, ‘ the undevelopod con- 
dition of which makes it impossible 
to provide for the security of mis- 
sionaries * Mr Walter Tallack, the 
writer of the lettei, says ‘The 
best class of missionaries is willing 


to rely mainly upon Divine protec- 
tion, and, if need be, to incur even 
the risk of martyrdom in the course 
of their service/ I should be sorry 
to exclude Mr Stem and his fellow 
sufferers from the best class of mis- 
sionaries , but they and their 
fciends certainly did not think it 
consistent with the honour of Eng- 
land to lea've them m the piedica- 
ment for which Mr Tallack ap- 
parently considers that the best 
class of missionaiies is always 
prepared 
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soldiers of Theodore And Theodore happily refrained 
from murdering the men who had so long been the 
victims of his fury His dead body, slain by his own 
hand, was found amid the ruins of Magdala. 

No one can read the story of the expedition without 
reahsing that it was carefully planned, ably conducted ; 
that the release of the men for whose succour it was 
undertaken was a worthy object ; and that the with- 
drawal of our troops, after victoiy had been assured, 
was as wise as, unhappily, it remains, a singular pohcy. 
It required, indeed, the extravagance of rhetoric to 
throw a little ridicule on a campaign which required 
nothing but approval, Mr. Disraeli, in liis hghter 
moods, was the happiest speaker of his generation ; in 
his pompous passages, he was almost the worst. Sir 
Eobert Napier, so he said in the House of Commons, 
‘ had led the elephants of Asia, bearing the artillery of 
Europe, over African passes which might have startled 
the trapper and appalled the hunter of the Alps. [He] 
had to scale a mountain fortress, of which the intrmsic 
strength was such, that it may be fairly said it would 
have been impregnable to the whole world had it been 
defended by the man by whom it was assailed. But 
aU these obstacles, and all these difficulties and dangers, 
were overcome by Sir Eobert Napier, and that came 
to pass, which ten years ago not one of us could have 
imagined even in Ms dreams — the standard of St George 
was hoisted on the mountains of Easselas.’^ It is 
necessary to ascend the stream of Mstory for more than 
a quarter of a century to find a responsible British 
statesman uttering, either by voice or pen, turgid 
nonsense of a siimlar description; for ‘the standard 
of St. George on the mountains of Easselas ’ recalls ‘ the 
gates of the temple of Somnauth,’ and the despoiled 


1 Hanmrdi vol cxom pp4 522, 628, 
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tomb of Sultan Mohammed looking ‘ upon the ruins of 
Ghuznee.’ ^ 

The expedition necessitated the meeting of Parlia- 
ment for an autumn session. The authority of the 
Legislature was required for the expenditure wliich 
the expedition involved, and for which no provision 
had been made in the ordinary estimates of the year. 
And the authority of Parhament was also necessary be- 
fore the revenues of India could be applied, under the 
provisions of the Act of 1859,^ to the expense of any 
military operations beyond the Indian frontier The 
cost of the expedition was, indeed, thrown on the tax- 
payers of this coimtry ; but it was decided that India 
should contribute to it the ordinary pay of the troops 
which she sent to Abyssima, and it was held that, as 
India was temporarily deprived of the services of these 
men, employed, for imperial purposes, beyond her own 
frontiers, she was, in effect, contributing to the cost of 
the expedition, and that the sanction of Parliament 
to her doing so was necessary. This view was not 
likely to be disputed in either of the two branches 
of the Legislature; but the meeting of Pailiament, 
notwithstanding, gave nse to considerable discussion. 
For the ciitics of the Mimstry complained that Ministers, 
at the close of the preceding Session, had deliberately 
thrown dust in the eyes of the Legislature by conceal- 
ing from its members the momentous decision at which 
they had already virtually arrived of declaring war 

In the heated controversy which thus arose, those 
who assailed, and those who defended, the Ministry 
were both, to a certain extent, in the right. The 
former could fairly maintain that, throughout the 
preceding Session, Ministers had always used language 
implying that the expediency of an expedition was stiU. 
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^ See History qfBnglandf yol yi. p. 202 


* 1 p, 171. 
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under consideration ; ^ though the papers decisively- 
showed that, before Parliament separated, the expedition 
had been virtually arranged and its commander actually 
appointed They could also complain that the Queen, 
in proroguing Pai'liament, had been advised to announce 
that she had despatched an ultimatum to Theodore,® 
when, as a matter of fact, her Ministers had decided to 
keep back the ultimatum, and to hurry on the prepara- 
tions for the expedition. But the latter could reply 
that the actual decision, that the expedition should sail, 
was not formally arrived at till the inquiries, which 
the Government was making into its feasibility, were 
complete ; and that the answer to these inquiries was 
not received tiU after the date on which the communi- 
cation to the Legislature was made. Li this stiange 
controversy, in which the Government was, pethaps, 
technically in the right, but in which die Opposition 
was substantially justified in its ciiticism, it was, 
perhaps, fortunate that the defence of the Ministry was 
placed in the hands of Lord Stanley, the Secretary of 
State for Poreigii Affairs, and of Sir Stailbrd Northcote, 
the Secretaiy of State for India, and not of Mr. Disraeli ; 
for, m 1807, no one on either side of the House had 
much trust in Mr. Disraeh’s word, while every one, on 
both sides of it, was disposed to place implicit reliance 
on the good faith of Lord Stanley and Sir Stafford 
Northcote ® 

Not-withstandhig these criticisms, the Government 
easily succeeded in obtaining a lesolution authorising 

^ Lord Stanley, speaking on tlie be practicable mtb. only a reasonable 
26th of July, had said that ^it wenditure of ways and means’ 
would be madness to throw a British JianaaidtVol cLjlxxix p 262 
army into on uiiknown country, m ^ See the Queen’s Speech, %b%d , 
a tropical climate, without a full p 1036 
previous investigation I do not Of AIi Lowe’s attack in 
thmkthat we should be called upon, amd, yol cxc p 196, and Lord 
even now, to give any pledge, on Stanley’s defence, fdndf pp 205, 
the part of the Government, as to 210 
on expedition tmless it is found to 
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them to employ Indian troops in the campaign,^ and a 
vote of 2,000,000Z. towards that portion of its cost 
likely to faU on the current financial year ^ But, before 
Parliament separated, it was necessary to decide how 
this 2,000,000^. should be raised. It’so happened that 
Mrs Disraeh’s ill health kept Mr. Disraeli from the 
House; and that the task accordingly fell on the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. Ward Hunt 

In finance, the Conservative Government of 1866 
enjoyed one great advantage. It inherited the sur- 
pluses which Mr Gladstone had created In 1866, Mr. 
Gladstone had anticipated a revenue of 67,013,000L; 
and the actual receipts had amounted to 69,434,000^. 
He had placed the expenditure at 67,031,000^. ; and it 
had only reached 66,800,000^ ® These fi^gures were the 
more satisfactory because the financial crisis of 1866 
had deranged the money market, and inflicted a heavy 
blow on the credit of the country. They had naturally 
enabled Mr. Disraeh to produce a satisfactory Budget 
in the Session of 1867, and to anticipate a surplus of 
1,200,000/ In opposition, he had availed himself of 
the opportumty of denouncing his rival’s fi.nancial 
policy ; and he was reaping in office the fruits which 
had ensued from it * The surplus of 1,200,000/. had 


^ Sanaard, vol. cxc. pp. 369-407 

® The whole expense was placed at 3,600,000^ Ibid , pp 181, 192 The 
cost of the war, however, exceeded 8,800,0OOZ See Statistical Ahstracfcs 
^ Mr Gladstone, m his Budget, placed the expenditure at 66^16,000/ ; 
hut the charge was increased hy supplemental estimates to 67,081,000; 
Hanaavdy vol cbcxxvi p 1111. 

^ The figures of the Budget of 1867 may he added for convemence of 
reference. 


Bovenae 

Customs 
Excise . 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Income Tax 
Post Office 
Crown Lands 
Miscellaneous 


1:22,000,000 

20,700,000 

9.660.000 

8.600.000 

6,000,000 

4.660.000 
. 840,000 

2.600.000 

;e69, 840,000 


Bvpenditare 

Debt £26,000,000 

Consolidated Fund . 1,900,000 

Army . . . 16,268,000 

Navy . 10,926,000 

Civil Seivioe 8,203,000 

Revenue Departments . 6,046,000 
Packet Service 807,000 

£68,134,000 

IbidjYQ. 1112, 1118, 
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stone had projected a yeai- before, and convert a con- 

1868. siderable amount of stock into a temporary annuity, as 
•well as to eifect a small reduction on the duty payable 
on maiiue insurances ^ These proposals, however, had 
disposed of most of the available revenue, and left the 
Government with only a small balance of 200,O00Z, 
which it could devote to the cost of the Abyssinian wai‘. 
It decided in November to meet the difficulty by adding 
a penny to the income tax, and by paying for the 
remaining cost of the wai out of the balances in the 
Exchequer.^ In this way it hoped to provide for the 
necessary expenses of the campaign till Parliament re- 
sumed its work, at the ordinary season, in the foUowmg 
Pebruary, 

The These arrangements made, Parhanient separated for 

oi 1868 3- fwo mouths’ hohday Wlien it reassembled, on the 

13th of February, 18G8, it found itself in a position of 
some advantage; for, meeting only after an adjom-n- 
inent, it was spared from the ceremomal debate on the 
Address, which is so often made a pretext for the con- 
sumption of time, and was able to take up at once the 
business of the Session, That busmess was unusually 
heavy; for the gi'eat measure of the preceding year, 
which had bestowed household suffrage on England, 
had to be supplemented by Eeforin Acts for both 
Scotland and Ireland. Some new machinery had con- 
currently to be introduced for the trial of election 
petitions ; and provision had also to be made for 
defraying the remaining cost of the Abyssinian war 
These things would have been sufficient to absorb 
the of any Parliament ; but they were almost for- 

^ Emaard, vol dsisvipp 3119- might yield another 200,0001, and 
1122 that the lemairung 960,000/ would 

® It was estiuiatdd that the ad- fall on the E\(^eq[uer hslances 
ditional penny would produce Ib%d , p. 3-12 
840,000/., Siat the surplus revenue 
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gotten in tlie excitement, -wMcli resulted from tlie chap. 
resignation of the Prime Minister, and from the debate 
to which a painful recrudescence of Penianism gave rise 

Lord Derby resigned office on the 24th of Pebruary, Loid 
eleven days after Parliament had reassembled ^ Msigna- 
growing years — ^he was bom in 1799 — and his habitual 
sufferings — he was a martyr to gout — justified and 
necessitated his resignation His disappearance from 
the political stage made a far greater change than con- 
temporary critics observed With Lord Derby, a whole 
race of statesmen disappeared He was the last of the 
Prime Ministers who had held high office before the 
Beform Act of 1832 ; and power, on his faU, was to be 
transferred to men, not much younger in point of years, 
but whose characters and opinions had been moulded 
by other influences. He was, moreover, the last of the 
Tories He had, indeed, by his own concluding action 
made Toryism impossible ; for, in 1867, he had thrown 
the ramparts of Toryism into a heap, and had himself 
mounted the structure and fired the funeral pile. 

His oratory was of a high order ; yet, like that of 
Mr. Gladstone and of many other great debaters, it 
depended largely on his voice, his action, the fire of his 
eye When his speeches are read, sixty or seventy 
years after delivery, it is difficult to understand how 
they could have been preferred to the best efforts of 
Mr. O’OoimeU Yet there seems to be no doubt that 
there was a time when Lord Derby was the most 
effective of living speakers Bulwer’s well-known lines 
only record the impression which he undoubtedly made 
on his contemporaries. Even Mr O’OonneU quailed 
before the fire of his glance. 

History will record that he broke up Lord Grey’s 

^ Lord Derby obviously postponed which reference will immediately be 
hiB resignation to that date in order made, might be earned without the 
that the Bill for suspending the delay which the nunisteiial changes 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, to would otherwise have involved 
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Ministry in 1834 ; that he broke up Sir Eobert Peel’s 
Ministry in 1845 ; and that he destroyed the old Tory 
party by his memorable leap in the dark in 1867. It 
■will record, too, that he tlirice had the courage to 
place himself at the head of a Ministry which was only 
supported by a minority of the House of Commons; 
and that, if circumstances prevented him from effect- 
ing anything that was great, he fiUed the position 
on each occasion ■with honour to himself and with 
advantage to his country But history ■will also record 
that, in those cases in which he left the Ministries of 
Lord Grey and Sir Eobert Peel, and in those instances 
in which he assumed the Prime Mimstership, he acted 
in opposition to contemporary opinion and to later 
criticism ; for, if Lord Derby could be rightly named 
the Eupert of debate, it was his fortune, like that of 
Eupert, that he was constantly on the losing side 

His place in the Ministry was filled by the brilhant 
but unscrupulous lieutenant, who had just bitterly 
ofiended many of his suppoiters by boasting at Edin- 
burgh that he had had ‘ to prepare the mind of the 
country and to educate [his] party ’ for what one of the 
most distinguished members of it had just called ‘ the 
Conservative surrender’ of 1867 ^ In the same speech 
he had vindicated the right of the Tory party (Mr. 
Disraeli was fond of the old word Tory) to be the 
national party of England; and had declared that, 
when the people are led by their natural leaders, the 
Tory party is triumphant. Natural leaders! If the 
whole Carlton Club had been ransacked, it would have 
been impossible to find another member of it who 
had less claim than Mr. Disraeli to be regarded as the 
natural leader of the English people He fascinated 


^ lord Beaconsfleld!^ ^eedhesj render was understood to be from 
vol u p, 479. Tne aiticle in the the pen of Lord Salisbury 
Qumtmly on the Conservatiye Sur- 
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men with his genius, he amazed them with his dexterity, 
he amused them with his wit, he perplexed them with 
his tactics, but he was alien from them in blood, in tastes, 
in ideas He rose to the first place in their counsels 
because, however much they may have distrusted his 
pohcy, they could not resist his abihty. No one, 
among the inferior or less ambitious men around binij 
could venture even to contest his supremacy. 

It was Mr. Disraeli’s cue to pose as the natural suc- 
cessor of Lord Derby. He succeeded to his principles . ^ 
he succeeded also to his Cabinet. Except that Mr. 
Ward Hunt was promoted to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, which Mr Disraeli himseK vacated ; that the 
amiable and witty lawyer, who filled the woolsack, was 
replaced by perhaps the ablest of Mr Disraeh’s followers, 
Sir Hugh, who now became Lord, Cairns ; and that 
Mr Spencer Walpole retired finally from the Cabinet, 
in which, at Lord Derby’s request, he had continued to 
sit since his resignation of the Home Office, the Cabinet 
remained the same Cabinet which Lord Derby had 
formed, or had reconstructed, after the secession of 
some of its most distinguished members in the spring 
of 1867 

It thus fell to Mr. Ward Hunt’s lot to explain the 
proposals which the Government contemplated for 
meeting the further cost of the Abyssinian expedition 
and the general expenditure of the year. Things had 
not gone particularly well at the Treasury since Mr. 
Ward Hunt had made the provisional proposals of the 
preceding November. The reduction of the duty on 
marine insurances had cost more than the Treasury had 
expected ; the addition to the income tax had produced 
less than M^ Ward Hunt had anticipated ; and the 
year 1867-68 had closed with the largest deficit which 


^ See Mr. Diaraeli^s speech, JSanamdf yol cxc p 1116 
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• — — ' same time the expenditure of the country was tending 
xooo, agam to grow ; its apparent growth had been accele- 
rated by an alteration in the method of keeping the 
national accounts ; ^ and the cost of the Abyssinian war, 
it was already clear, was likely to exceed the modest 
estimates of the preceding autumn In view of these 
various contingencies, Mr Ward Hunt decided to borrow 
1,000,000^ on Exchequer bonds, and add a further penny 
to the income tax, raising it to the rate of in the 
pound.® 

It had been the merit of M!r Gladstone’s Admini- 
stration of the Exchequer that, from 1859 to 1866, he 
had succeeded in effecting sensible retrenchment in the 
national expenditure. It was the misfortune or the fault 
of his successors that they dissipated in a few months 
the savings, which he had been years in making. The 
expenditure of the nation — even without tlie cost of 
the Abyssimau war — was again exceeding 70,000,000^. ; 


^ The additional penny was estimated to yield 840,000/ It produced, 
before the 31st of March, only 377,000/ Ucuiisardj vol. cxoi- p. 1151. The 
alteration in the marine insurance duty cost, accordinff to Mr, Ward 
Hunt, 270,000/, p, 1166)2and according to the puhhshed accounts, 
319,000/., in lieu of 210,000/. The deficit of the year 1S67-68 amounted to 
1,636,000/, 1168 

^ In 1868 an Act was passed requiring every department to pay aiy moneys 
which it collected into the Exchequer, instead of using them in reduction of 
votes. Ibid , p. 1161. For example, if the Admiralty sold some old sail cloth, 
It was required under the new system to pay the amount mto the Treasury 
instead ox using it in the puichase of new stores or m other ways. This 
change of course led to an apparent increase m the figuies on both sides 
of the national balance sheet 
T The figures m the Budget were . 


Hevonao 


Customs 

£22,800,000 

Excise . 

20,330,000 

Stamps 

, 9,660,000 

Taxes 

3,640,000 

Income Tax at 6dJ, 

8,700,000 

Post Office . 

. 4,660,000 

Crown Lands 

. 360,000 

MisceUaneous 

. 8,130,000 


£73,160,000 


BxpGxiditnre 

Debt £26,700,000 

Consolidated Fund 1,866,000 
Army 16,466,000 

Navy . 11,177,000 

Oml Service 9,178,000 

Tlevenue Departments 4,968,000 
Packet Service . . 1,089,000 

Abyssinian Expedition . 3,000,000 

£ 7 ^ 28^000 


Kemsard^ vol cxci p. 1160 et Beq, 
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and the increased charge was spread over almost all the 
departments of the State. The arrangements, which 
Mr. Ward Hunt was proposing, moreover, for meeting 
the increased expenditure due to the operations m Abys- 
sinia, could not be regarded as heroic. He was prac- 
tically throwing a large portion of the expenses of the war 
on future years His decision to do so would have been 
bad enough if the estimates of the cost of the campaign 
had been prepared with any care ; but, as a matter of 
fact, they had been framed with so little prudence that 
they could only be regarded as inexact and imperfect 
guesses. The guess of 3,500,000^ in the autumn of 

1867, became a guess of 6,00O,00OZ. in the spring of 

1868, and a reality of more than 8,000,000^. in the 
autumn of that year Ho doubt, there is some difficulty 
in forecasting the cost of operations which may be 
indefinitely protracted by some unforeseen mihtary 
difficulty But the distmction of the operations in 
Abyssinia rests on the fact that the difficulties were 
foreseen and surmounted, and that the operations from 
first to last were conducted with success, and within the 
limits of time, which had been anticipated. In these 
circumstances, it ought to have been possible to forecast 
the cost of operations which were not protracted by any 
disturbing or unexpected occurrence ; and the failure 
to do so reflects on the capacity of the Government, 
which had the assurance to imagine that they could con- 
duct a difficult and distant campaign for the sum which 
they asked Parhament to grant in the autumn of 1867. 

If the Budget had stood alone, Mr. Ward Hunt’s 
career at the Exchequer would not be remembered. 
It was his good fortune, however, to be associated with 
another measure which, though financially a failure, has 
done much to promote the transactions of commerce, 
and the prosperity, and even happiness, of the people. 

Bather more than thirty years had passed since the 
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first experimental wire, erected in the north of London, 
had proved that electricity was capable of being em- 
ployed for the transmission of correspondence. Li the 
generation which had since elapsed, the triumphs of the 
electrician had been great France and England had 
been electrically coimected in 1861 ; while, in 1866, a 
cable had actually been laid under the Atlantic, and 
the Old World had been placed in electrical communi- 
cation with the New But the internal development of 
telegraphy in England had hardly kept pace with its 
external growth. The private companies, which had 
been formed for the purpose of carrying messages by 
electricity, naturally made it their first business to con- 
sider the interests of their shareholders. Their charges 
were in evety case high,^ and they confined their busi- 
ness to the great centres of population. In rural 
England, the telegraph was consequently almost un- 
known; and many towns with from 3,000 to 6,000' 
inhabitants were without any facilities for coinmimica- 
tion by telegraphy. 

A high tariff was less tolerable because lower 
charges were already in operation on the Continent. 
Belgium and Switzerland had led the way in cheap 
telegi’ajihy ; and the tourist in those countries, if he had 
occasion to use the telegraph, found — and must have 
been mortified to find — that he could send a message 
for less than one-third of the minimum sum for which 
he could use the telegraph at home.^ 

. It resulted from this state of things, that the tele- 
graph was neglected by the general commmiity, and 
used only by men who were engaged in speculative 
business, or in trading in perishable articles. The great 

^ The tarijff was, for 100 mileB ® The minimitm chaige for a 
Itf, for 20 words, for 200 miles 1«. telegram m Belgium and Switzeiv 
for over 200 miles 2^., for Ii eland land was 6d (half a franc) for 100 
from England 4^ jkansard, vol or 200 miles This corresponded 
cxci p 680, cf The Postmaster- with the British minimum of 
Generars 41 at Beport, 1896, p 86 Is. 6d JSCansardj vol cxcl p 680 
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mass of tlie people never used the telegraph at aU, or 
used it only on occasions of sore necessity. They were 
thus brought to look upon a telegraphic message ‘ with 
a feehng amounting to fear ’ It was almost certain to 
contain bad news — an announcement of the grave ill- 
ness of a friend, or a summons to the death-bed of a 
relation.^ 

In consequence of the complaints, which inevitably 
resulted from this state of things, Govermnent proposed, 
and Parliament, after some debate, sanctioned, a measure 
enabhng the Post Office to acquire, by purchase, the 
property of the various compames carrying on tele- 
graphic business within the limits of the United King- 
dom, and vesting the monopoly of telegraphic com- 
munication in the Postmaster-General ^ The purchase, 
which was in consequence effected, was carried out on 
terms which many people regarded as unduly favour- 
able to the companies concerned ; but, apart from this 
criticism, there can be little doubt that the measure was 
attended with considerable advantage to the people of 
this country. The Post Office, carrying out the prin- 
ciple which It had apphed to the carriage of letters since 
1840, imposed a uniform charge of one shiUing on each 
message of twenty words. The macliinery, already at 
its disposal, enabled it rapidly to multiply the number 
of offices for the receiving and the dehvery of telegrams. 
The busmess in consequence lapidly increased, and the 


1 PostmastesyO-eneral’s 41ibti lie- 
port, p, 34 

* pp 34, 36 JSansaid, 
vol cxci p 678 , 31 k 82 Vict, 
c 110, The Bill of 1868, it ought 
to he added, was to some extent 
piOTisional It was supplemented 
W a measure, mtioduced by Lord 
Hortington, Postmaster - fioneral 
in Ml Gladstone’s Admimstiation 
Boughly speahmg, Lord Ilarting- 
ton asked for a sum of 6,716,000Z 
foi the pui chase and development 


of the telegraphic busmess of the 
country The interest of the 
capital he placed (at 4 per cent.) 
at 270,000?. a year , and, as he 
expected a gross revenue of 
678,838/ and a net piodt of 
814,864/ , he assumed that he 
would have a surplus of 44,000/, 
a year. In order to protect the 
property which he thus acquired, 
he asked for and obtamed a mono* 
poly of telegraphic business. Jlan- 
sa) df vol. cxcvu pp 1214-1226. 
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oHAF messages grew, from a minimum of 10,000,000 in the 

. year succeeding the transfer of the business to the 

1868 State, to no fewer than 33,000,000 in 1885, the year in 
which a new step was taken by the reduction in the 
chai’ge of each message from one shilling to sixpence. 

Ml Sou- The credit of this reform was largely due to a 
ciamoie distinguished civil servant. Mr. Scudamore had already 
rendered maiked service to the State by the part which 
he had taken in devising the plan, which Mr Gladstone 
liad adopted in 1861, for placmg the machinery of the 
Post Office at the disposal of the public as a huge 
Savmgs Bank His success in doing so encom-aged him 
to believe that the office, with which he was so closely 
connected, could undertake the whole mtenial tele- 
graphic correspondence of the country. And he became 
the chief agent of the Government for the acquisition 
of the business, which had hitherto been imperfectly 
conducted by private companies In carrying out this 
gieat work he unfortunately displayed a laxity of 
financial control which ultimately led to his retirement 
from his office, and shook a later administration to its 
foundations ^ But his carelessness in this respect should 
not blind posterity to the work which he accomplished, 
or to the capacity wliich he displayed in conducting it. 
This service was so gieat that it is right that it should 
be recognised in the pages of histoiy. As a general rule, 
indeed, the laboim which is peidbrmed by the permanent 
(iivil servants of the Ciown camiot, and ought not to, 
claim such recognition The responsibihty for their 
failures, and the credit of their achievements rest, and 
ouglit to rest, with their political chieftams. But, in 
rare instances, even this rule must be disregarded ; and, 
if it is to be ever departed from, it is right that it should 
be neglected in the caste of the man who was largely 
instrumental in accomplishing two such reforms as the 

^ See Morley, Xi/v of Qladstoiie, vol u pp 460-464* 
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institution of the Post Office Savings Bank, and the chap 

transfer of the whole telegraphic system of the country 

to the State 

Finance, however, occupied only a small portion of ndana 
the time of Parhament in 1868. The eternal question 
of the state of Ireland was again surging into promi- 
nence ; and the Fenian movement, which had been tem- 
porarily arrested in 1866, was again attracting attention 
and exciting alarm. 

In the years 1866 and 1867, the Fenians were very 
active. In America bands of Fenians crossed over the 
jfrontier into Canada, and were only repelled with blood- 
shed In Ireland several conflicts, more or less serious 
in their nature, took place between the pohce and the 
members of the Feman brotherhood. But these events 
attracted less attention than three occurrences m Eng- 
land — a demonstration at Chester, an outrage at Man- 
chester, and an attack on the prison at Clerkenwell. 

Ba February 1867, a large body of reputed Fenians The 
assembled at Chester, with the object, it was alleged, of 
attacking the castle, and seizing the arms which were 
stored in that building The mayor of the town tele- 
graphed to Manchestei and Preston for military assist- 
ance ; and, as it was thought inadvisable to weaken the 
military garrisons in those towns, the Home Secretary 
arranged with the Commander-in-Chief that a battalion of 
Guards, which was under orders to go to Dublin at an 
early date, should be held in readiness to leave London 
at a moment’s notice. The news which was received in 
the small hours of the morning of the 12th seemed so 
serious, and the telegraphic requests of the mayor for 
assistance were so urgent, that the Home Secretary 
decided not to risk the consequences of delay, but to 
send off the troops in the middle of the night ^ They 

^ Ifc may be interestinff to add, in the olternoon of the 11th to the 
that the Home Secretary telegraphed general olhcei m command at 
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readied Chester early in the morning Their presence 
restored the confidence of the people, and the Fenians, 
if they were Femans, seeing that any outrage was 
impracticable, gradually left the town ^ 

At the time, some doubt was expressed as to the 
true character of this attempt. It appears so foolish to 
suppose that 1,200 to 1,500 unarmed men should hope 
to seize an important mihtary post in a town inhabited 
by many thousands of loyal people, that the doubting 
mind naturally searches for some other explanation of 
the facts But no other explanation will satisfy the 
critical mind. There is no doubt that the Grovernment 
was forewarned that the attempt would be made ; that 
the concourse at Chester was in accoi dance with the 
warning ; and, though the evidence of informers is always 
open to suspicion, it ceases to be suspicious when it is 
justified by the event It may possibly be the case 
that the Mayoi of C)h ester, confronted with a serious 
difliculty, exaggerated the danger on the 11th of 
February ; and that the men, who had entered Chester 
on the 11th, would have melted away on the 12th, 
if the Guards had not been despatched from London 
in the early hours of a cold winter morning. But 
most people will think that, in such a crisis, it was 


Manchester an<l to the mayor, and 
that the oorbe&t leply — that from 
tho mayor — reached him between 
one and two of the morning of the 
13th The author has often thought 
this delay a striking proof of the 
slowness of telegraphic communi- 
cation heforo the purchase of the 
telegraphs by the State lie is 
'writing of lus own knowledge, as 
he was his father’s private secrotaiy 
in 1867, and tho mayor’s reply was 
brought to lum lie was instructed 
by his father to go at once to tho 
rooms of the utant of the 
Guards and order their departure. 
See, for some references in Parlia- 
ment to the incident at Chester, 


Hansardf voL cLsaxv. pp. 278, 284, 
342. 

^ Tt IS light to add, that the 
general officer in command of the 
troops — ^whose telegram, however, 
did not reach the Some Secretary 
till three or four hours after that 
of the mayor — did not take so 
serious a view of the inroad as tho 
mayor. Loid Grosvenor, on the 
other hand, who went down at 
once to Oheirter in cose the services 
of the yeomanry, of which he was 
in command, should be req[uxred, 
tdegraphed to Lord Elcho, at 4 p.k. 
on the 12th, < Was senous Timely 
information saved the town. All 
light now.’ lbid)yo\ clxxxv.p.288. 
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wiser and better to do too mucb than too little. It 
is by the demonstration that force is ready, and not 
by the knowledge that authority is unprepared, that 
bloodshed in civil ciises can be most successfully 
averted. 

Foiled in this attempt, and conscious that an organi- 
sation, which numbered its adherents by the hundred 
thousand, was likely to become ridiculous if it did 
nothing, the Femans, in the spring of 18 G7, detennined 
to transfer then activity to Ireland The barracks 
of the police were attacked in various places ; but, in 
every case, authority proved stronger than insurrection, 
and authority was aided by the exceptional severity of 
the weather. As a distinguished Irish writer put it : 

‘ The snow fell that spring as it had scarcely ever fallen 
before in the soft, mild climate of Ireland. . . . The 
msui’rection was literally buried in that unlooked-for 
snow ’ ’• 

Many men were arrested and tried in England for 
their share in the Fenian outbreak of 18G7. Among 
others, two named Kelly and Deasy, said to be oflSlcers 
in the so-called Fenian army, were apprehended at 
Manchester in the month of September. On the 18 th 
of that month, the prison van, in which they were being 
taken from the court to the prison, was attacked in 
open day by a gang of armed men The olhcer in 
charge of the van, who did his duty in refusing to give 
up the prisoners, was either accidentally or intentionally 
shot by his assistants, and Kelly and Deasy were then 
released. Several men were arrested, and five were 
sentenced to death for their share in the murder of 
Sergeant Brett, the officer in diarge of the van. One 
of the five was able to show that his conviction was 
a mistake, and, of course, received a free pardon. Three 
out of the other four were hanged at the end of 
1 McCarthys jUiatoiy of our own Timea^ yoI iv p. 141 
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November. Their crime, it may be admitted, was very 
different from that of the ordinary murderer ; but their 
crime was one which society must sternly repress. The 
attempt of Orsini may have led to the union of Italy ; 
but the attempt of Orsuii was rightly punished by 
death. 

Before the people had recovered from the shiver 
of surprise which the outbreak had produced, another 
and a more serious outrage occurred in London. Some 
Fenians were imprisoned in the House of Detention at 
OlerkenweU, a name which carries us back through the 
centuries to the days of the Plantagenets, but which is 
now almost forgotten in consequence of the absorption of 
the place in the surrounding city. An attempt was made 
to release these men. A barrel of gunpowder, placed 
beneath the wall of the prison, was exploded, and some 
sixty yards of the prison wall were thrown down by the 
effects of the explosion. Fortunately — ^perhaps even 
for the prisoners themselves — the authorities had been 
forewarned ; and the prison waiders had removed the 
prisoners to another part of the prison Unfortunately, 
the police outside the walls did not exercise equal 
vigilance, or they might probably have prevented the 
attempt and saved a vast amount of suffering. For, 
though the attempt failed, its consequences were wide- 
spread. Six innocent persons were MUed on the spot, 
six others died from the effects of the wounds which 
they received, and some hundred and twenty others were 
more or less seriously injured. Five men and a woman 
were arrested on suspicion of being concerned m the 
crime. One of the men and the woman were discharged 
by the direction of the court, as there was not sufficient 
evidence against them. Three others were acquitted. 
The other man was found guilty, and the sentence upon 
him was duly executed 

The first result, which ensued from these deplorable 
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consequences, was the renewed suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland. The suspension of the Act, which 
had been thought necessary in 1866, had been continued 
by Lord Derby’s Government in 1867, and was now 
again repeated. Outrages, chiefly occurring in England, 
were succeeded by a restriction of liberty in Ireland , 
and yet men were found to argue that England and Ire- 
land were subject to the same laws, and administered 
on the same principles.^ 

The Act was passed with little or no debate. Men, 
on both sides of the House, concurred in the necessity 
for ar mi ng the Irish Government with exceptional 
powers ; and except that an Irish member, Mr. Bagwell, 
expressed lus regret that the Government had no 
remedial measures to propose, but was relying on 
coercion alone,® the introduction of the BiU excited 
no diflerence of opinion in the English House of 
Commons 

Yet, at the time at which this legislation was intro- 
duced, Ireland was occupying the thoughts of all right- 
feehng men The salient fact that, from the outbreak 
of famine in 1846 to the conclusion of 1867, the popula- 
tion of the country had dwindled from rather more than 
eight millions and a quarter to rather less than five 
millions and a half, was alone sufficient to attract 
attention Eor a dozen years Ireland had sent out from 


^ Wlien the Queen’s Speech was 
delivered on the 6th of February, 
1867j her Majesty expressed a hope 
that it might be possible to dispense 
with legislation of this kind Sanr 
aardf vol. clxxxv p 6 The events 
of the succeeding fortnight, and 
especially the attack on the pohce 
ba^aoks at Oahuciveeu {ibid , 
pp 830, 384), induced the Govern- 
ment to alter its opmion , and, on 
the 20th of February, Lord Kaas, 
as Chief Secretary, mtroduced a 
measure for the su^ension of the 


Act p 690), which m a few 

days passed through both Houses 
of Parliament and became law (80 
Yict , cap 1) This Act, which 
lasted only three months, was fol- 
lowed by a renewed suspension of 
the Habeas Ooipus Actm May 1867 
{JSanaardf vol clxxxvu pp 897, 
942, and ^ Vict,, c. 26), and by the 
Act of 1808 referred to m the text. 

vol. cxc. p. 776, and 31 
Vict , c. 71 

^ ilansardj vol. cxc p 786 
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XT ** 

■ — settled m the busy centres of England, or had sought 
1868 . improve their fortunes by recommencing hfe, 
under other conditions, in another hemisphere. And 
tliis vast procession of unfortiuiates was the more 
pitiable because the Celt, unlike the Saxon, clings to 
tlie surroundingH in which he is born, and shrinks from 
(uubarkiug on new duties in new countries. Men of 
Teutonic and Scandinavian extraction seem indeed to 
retain the old love of adventure, wliich brought their 
ancestors to this country from the forests of Germany 
or from the fiords of Norway. It is natural to them 
to quit their parent nest, when they have learned to 
trust their wings, and their home thenceforward is the 
home of their choice, and not the home of their extrac- 
tion. But it IS quite otherwise with the Celt. The 
barren moor on which he was bom, the humble cot in 
which his infancy was jiassed, have claims on him for 
which the comforts and opportunities of an ampler life 
in another hemisphere cannot compensate. Amid the 
plenty of a new world, the Irishman still looks with 
longing and regret at the hard soil from wliich became. 

It is possible tliat the cruel experience, which Ireland 
was undergoing, was slowly working for her benefit 
Her people, so it was thought, were too thick on the 
soil. Their competition for a few acres of barren 
moorland raised the rents of Irish tenants ; the piesence 
of two labourers seeking woik, which could only be 
found for one man, depressed the rate of Iiish wages 
The Ii'isli famine was nature’s remedy for the over- 
population of Ireland ; and, as nature is only ‘ careful 
of the type ’ and careless of the individual, the remedy 
was sharp and pitiless. Thus the suJTermgs of the day 
might pave the way for the gladness of the morrow. 
The Irish famine in the nineteenth century was doing 
for the Irish cottier what the Black Death had done 
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ior the English peasant in the fourteenth century It 
was the decrease of the population, due to the Black 
Death, which raised the wages of free labour in England, 
and accelerated the conversion of serfs into freemen ; 
and it was the decrease of population, due to the Irish 
famine, which reduced the demand for land in Ireland, 
and strengthened the position of the Irish tenant. 
Perhaps, indeed, it might be possible to push the 
parallel a little further ; for, if the Black Death was 
followed by the peasants’ lising, the Irish famine was 
succeeded by Eenianism and the Land League; and, 
if authority asserted itself in Leland, as it had asserted 
itself, five centuries before, in England, in both cases 
the fruits of the struggle remained with those who had 
risen, and not with those who had put them down 

Thus, it could be argued that the Irish famine, by 
thinning the labour market, had alleviated Irish distress, 
and conduced to Irish prosperity The people, indeed, 
who used this argument, were exposed to a dilemma 
from which it is not easy for any one to extricate himself; 
for, in every part of the world, except Ireland, statis- 
ticians are in the habit of inferring prosperity from an 
increase, and poverty from a decrease, of population ; 
and no one has yet explained why an inference, which 
seems fair when applied to every other country, is in- 
applicable to Ireland alone. 

It so happened that the post of Chief Secretary, 
in the closing years of Lord Palmerston’s Administra- 
tion, was held by a man — the tliird Sir Bobert Peel — 
who delighted in proving, from long rows of statistics, 
that Ireland was rapidly increasing in prosperity.^ 
Ireland, under his rule, ‘was not only well governed, 
but prosperous and improving.’ ^ Irish members went 

^ See, for instance, Hanmrd^ awl London 1868, x") 6, to 

vol clxxi p 844. which I am glad to have this opxior- 

® I have borrowed this phrase tnnity of drawing attention — a pam- 
from Mr MiU^s pamphlet, Bngland iihlot which had the further merit 
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CHAP, on asserting that Irish distress required English inter- 
^ vention. Sir Eobert Peel, with much of his father’s 
1868. ability, but httle of his father’s judgment, set the in- 
crease of Irish wealth against the allegations of Irish 
poverty. As Lord Eobert Cecil ^ said in 1865, ‘ Every 
year the Msh members have come to this House, and 
have said, “ Our constituents are starving ” On the 
other hand, the Chief Secretary has said, “I assure 
you, my honourable friends, that you are entirely wrong. 
... I have been sitting in my office and studying 
columns of figures, and I can assuie you that the Irish 
people, whatever their stomachs may seem to represent 
to them, really are not starving.” ’ ^ 

The controversy between the optimists and the 
pessimists — between the Lish members, who complained 
that the men weie decaying, and the Chief Secretary, 
who replied that the sheep were increasing — ^might have 
enduied for many years, if it had not been disturbed by 
Sir Eobert Peel’s retirement. After Loid Palmerston’s 
death, Lord Eussell did not venture on leaving in the 
Chief Secretaryship a man who had made himself 
obnoxious to every Irish member,® and decided on re- 
placing him with Mr. Chichester Eortescue, an Irish land- 
lord. Before Mr. Chichester Portescne’s appointment, 
however, was made, the outbreak of Fenianism had 
furnished a rude commentary on Sir Eobert Peel’s statis- 
tics It had burst like a clap of thunder on a clear sky. 

of producing Lord BuiTerm’s reply, cretion to say, m 1863, in xeply to a 
Mr. MtlPsPlanfoi the Facification remark of Mr. (afterwaids Sir W.) 
of IreUmd Mvamined, London, 1868 Gregory, iliat tlie Irisk wko emi- 
1 Kmeai dy voL clxvvii p 717 grated to foreign countnes carried 
® Lord 11 Cecil, witli nis cus- witb. them feelings of hatred to this 
tomary good sense, went on to countiy — ^they did no harm to the 
say: 'T intend to assume that, realm in canying their disallection 
when the Lish people believe the elsewhere Manaaid, vol cl\xi 
testimony of iJhieir stomachs, and p 846 Mr. Blake said of this 
disbelieve the testimony of the phrase, ^The right honourable 
right honourable gentleman’s Baronet had made many blunders 
figures, they are right, and he is about Ireland since he came there , 
wroi^’ but that expression was the very 

® Bix Robert Peel had the indis- greatest of all’ Ibid., p. 1869. 
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Even if Sir Eobert Peel was right, and Ireland was chap 
prospering, Eenianism made it plain that prosperity had . ^ .. 
not cured Irish disaffection The people of Ireland 1®®^- 
seemed to be divided between those who wished success 
to the movement, and those who disapproved its 
methods, but sympathised with its ends. It was no 
longer possible to deny that they were animated by a 
passionate detestation of English law and of English 
rule. Sir Eobert Peel might be the best of all possible 
Chief Secretaries, in the best of all possible Ministries ; 
but the Irish, so it was evident, had no terms to make 
with the Government which was pondermg over the 
statistics it was collecting in Dublin Castle 

If the Enghsh people, m the sixties, had probed the The 
festering sore which was at the root of Irish disaffection, 
they might possibly have concluded that rebellion in 
Ireland was of near km to rebellion in Poland or else- 
where For nations, like individuals, aie animated by » 

a desire to manage their own affairs for themselves, and 
prefer, at the bottom of their hearts, a bad government 
of their own choosing to a good government from 
outside. But, in the sixties, few Englishmen, even 
among the most advanced Liberals, were ready to 
affirm that the remedy for Irish disaffection was Irish 
home rule ; on the contrary, they were in the liabit of 
boasting that the Constitution which this country had 
gradually evolved represented the most perfect form of 
government which the art of man had yet devised. The 
Scotch and the Welsh — akin to the Irish in descent — 
were living comfortably and contentedly withm its pale, 
and there seemed no reason for concluding that arrange- 
ments which had satisfied both Scotland and Wales should 
not be capable of adaptation to the needs of Ireland. 

The people who reasoned in this way overlooked 
some of the fundamental causes of Irish discontent ; for 
the British Constitution is permeated with ideas which 
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OHAP. happen to be opposed to Irish tradition and Irish 
— feeling In the first place, the State is linked with 
1868 . Church , and the Church which the Constitution 
acknowledges is the Church of only a small minority 
of the Irish people ; and, in the next place, the British 
Constitution recognises — indeed, it may almost be 
said to be based on — the right of private property in 
land ; and private property in land, whatever virtue it 
may possess, never existed in Ireland until it .was 
imposed on the Irish by the English conquerois 
iriiokna ‘Before the Conquest,’ wrote a great thinker, ‘the 

knew nothing of absolute property in 
land. The land virtually belonged to the entire sept : 
the cliief was little more than the managing member of 
the association. The feudal idea, which views all rights 
as emanating from a head landlord, came in with the 
Conquest, was associated with foreign dominion, and 
has never to this day been recognised by the moral 
sentiments of the people. ... In the moral feelings of 
the Irish people, the right to hold the land goes, as it 
did in the beginning, with the right to tiU it ... It is 
not the right of the rent-receiver, but the right of the 
cultivator, with which the idea of property is connected 
in the Irish popular mind.’ ^ 

The opinions which the Irish thus held were made 
more emphatic by the circumstances of Ireland That 
island occupies an exceptional position among the 


1 J S Mill, England and Ireland^ 
pp 12, 13 , cf tlie following passage 
ironi an excellent pampMet, Gibbses 
English Lctw and Iiish Tmu)% 
London, 1870. ^ We are told by Inm 
(Sir John Davios) that the lands 
possessed by the Irish were divided 
mto territories, each under a chief- 
taan^ and that the inhabitants of the 
temtones were divided into s^ts, 
each under its chief. The cluefiy ” 
of the chieftain of a territory, and 
the chief of a sept, ran m course of 


Taniatry, the possession of the 
inhabitants lan in course of Gavel- 
kind. By the custom of Tanistry, 
the chiefry, with the portion of land 
annexed to it, went, on the death of 
the chief, to the oldest and worthiest 
of hia blood and surname, who was 
called the Tanist By the custom 
of Gavelkmd, the lands of each ^in- 
habitant on his death were subyect, 
at the will of the chief, to partition 
among all the males of the sept,' 
pp. 4, 6. 
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countries of tlie -world. In no other European territory, ohAP. 
except perhaps in Eussia, are the people so dependent • — 
on the cultivation of the soil The Irish in the sixties 
were almost exclusively an agricultural peojjle They 
were dependent for their existence on the little holdings 
which they could secure. Other industries, to which 
the ordinary Iiish labourer could resort, tliere were 
none , a few of them, indeed, might devote themselves 
to gathering the harvest of the sea; a few othei’S 
might find employment in the nulls of Belfast But 
these exceptions only proved the rule. The ordinary 
Irish labourer, if ho remained in Ii-eland, was dependent, 
for his own sustenance and for the maintenance of his 
family, on the possibility of acquiring a plot of laud on 
which he could grow some potatoes and feed a pig, or 
perhaps — if he were a plutocrat among peasants — a (sow. 

But the Ii’ish peasant could obtain land only from 
an Irish landlord ; and, in Ireland, a great proportion 
of the largest landowners were absentees, who had no 
knowledge either of their estates or of their tiuiantvy, 
and who managed their property through a lo(‘,al jigent, 
whose duty compelled him to place the int(‘r(‘sts of his 
employer above the interests of tin* peasant Some of 
these lancUords had acquired their property, since* tlu*. 
famine, imdcr the provisions of the Emuuuben'd Estates 
Act, and could not be (*xpected to cultivate* the relations 
which a long horeditai-y (tonnection so frequently 
establishes between a landlord and his tenantry. On 
the contrary, they had lieen encouraged to acquire 
their estates by official assurances that the land was 
under-rented. When the Government and the Legislature 
of the country were practically telling them that the 
land, which was producing 100/. a year, was in reality 
worth 100/., it would have been too much to expect 
that they would take no stisps to squeeze the additional 
50/. out of their newly acquired property. 

VOL. n. X 
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In imposing on Ireland lier own land laws, more- 
over, England liad neglected to supply one remedy 
wHch she had gradually evolved for her own tenantry 
In England, the courts had suffered custom to mitigate 
the principles which the law enforced. A custom was 
suffered to grow up, in many parts of the country, that 
the outgoing tenant should receive from the mcoinmg 
tenant compensation for the value of any improvements 
made during his tenancy ; and the courts had recog- 
nised and sanctioned this custom. But in Ireland, 
where the usage of the country, under which all 
improvements were made by the tenant, made the 
recognition of a similar arrangement even more 
necessary than in England, no such custom was judici- 
ally recognised. ‘Enghsh law,’ so it was well said, 
‘was mtroduced into Ireland without the element of 
custom. It could not carry thither the customs of 
England It rej ected all the customs of Ireland.’ ^ Even 
in Ulster, where a system of tenant right was suffered 
to grow up, the Ulster custom, as it was called, had not, 
before 1870, the force of law It existed through the 
consent of the people It had not received the sanc- 
tion of the courts 

Thus England, on the one hand, had imposed on 
Ireland her own land laws; while Irish courts had 
neglected, on the other hand, to mitigate the principles 
of the law by the recognition of the customs of Irdand. 
Irish landlords, moreover, had failed to establish those 
relations with their tenantry, which, in Cheat Britain, 
had made the powers which landlords possess not merely 
tolerable, but in some cases beneficial In England the 
typical country gentleman lived on his estate, and 
was personally acquainted with his tenants and their 
labourers. He probably prided himself on the fact that 
the same famfiies had occupied the same farms at practi- 

^ See Gibl}8, English Law and Inah Tenure^ pp, 8-14* 
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cally the same rents for generations ; and he was ready 
in good times to advance the interests of his tenants 
by improving their buildings or their holdings, and, if 
bad times came, to stint his own expenditure to sav(‘ 
them from suflering The writer who condemns — as 
the present writer has not hesitated to condemn — the 
country gentlemen as a body for then ignorant support 
of bad laws, bad finance, and bad government, should 
have the justice to acknowledge that the coinitiy gentle- 
man, as an individual, was actuated by a deep sense* of 
duty, and that, as a general rule, he* set an exam])le 
to his neighbours and his dr'pendents, wlncli few 
persons have either the opportunity or the will*l,o afi'ord. 
But it was quite otherwise in Ireland. There tlu* 
typical landlord was an absentee, lie had no persoiuU, 
acquaintance with his tenants. lie never dreamed f)f 
spending a sixpence either in improving their dwi'llings 
or on draining or fencing tlieir land If his tenantry 
executed these improvements tlu'insclvfis, his agent 
regarded their completion as a rcjison for exacting a 
higher rent. The only idea which ho had lumsclf of 
improving liis property was ‘to clear’ his {‘stiU.(‘, ol’ 
human beings. 

Instances of such conduct were unfortmialcly of no 
rate occurrence in Ireland, lii the c,ounty of Clare, a 
great nobleman had let a larg(j tract of property to a 
middleinan, under whose proteciion (and the protection 
of middlemen was a rare thing in Ireland) Irish pciasants 
had reclaimed a considerable tract of coast, and founded 
thereon a flouiisliing watering-pla(5e. The middleman 
died ; his lease fell in ; and the town reverted to the 
ground landlord, who at once rais(*d tlio 'rents to tlni 
full value of the improvements, and evicted half the 
tenants, to the number of nearly a thousand souls. Ju 
the county of Donegal, a landlord, whose agent w’as 
murdered, evicted the whole of the iiihabitmits of a 
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OHAP district ‘ Two hundred and eighty persons, comprising 
. forty-five families, were flung out on the road on the 
1868 . of a mountain,’ and their houses razed to the 

ground. The noble lord who committed the first of 
these atrocities was a man of position and standing, 
whose high rank and powerful connections gave him 
influence and authority. The country gentleman who 
was responsible for the second of them was a man of 
character, of wealth, and a magistrate. The fact that 
conduct such as this could be perpetrated in Ireland, 
and that the men who perpetrated it should have lost 
no caste, but have even found apologists in Parliament, 
is a prootf of what could, and did, take place m a 
country in which five-sixths of the tenantry had not 
the security of a lease ^ In the middle of the nineteenth 
century — to give one more example — an Irish bishop, 
who was also an English peer, purchased an estate in 
Galway. Holding a strong faith in his own rehgious 
views, he expressed a desire to his tenantry that they 
should send their children to some Protestant schools 
which he estabhshed on his property. This amiable 
nobleman subsequently affirmed that he never evicted 
a tenant for not complying with this desire ; but there 
appears to be no doubt that the parents of the children 
who attended his schools were left on their farms, and 
that the tenants who did not send them children to his 
schools were ejected from their holdings.® 

It is, indeed, only fair to recollect that evictions 
were occasionally resorted to by good landlords, for the 
sake of improving their property and promoting the 
interests of their remaining tenantry. Subdivision of 

^ Sanaardy voL cxc, p 1297 Tears , cf Mill's England and 
The case of the noble lord, alluded Irelandj p 18 The case of the 
to in the text, la in Tenant Wtong magistrate is discussed in Hamard, 
Illustrated m a NilWhell ; o? , a voL cboi, pp 842-860 
Hxstoiy of Kilkee m Belatum to ^ See the debate in JSansardr 
Jjanddoidkam during the last Seven vol clxr. pp. 413-486. 
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farms Lad, on many properties, been carried on to such ouai*. 

an extent, that there was no prospect of improvement 

till some of the smaller holdiirgs were consolidated. 

Those who have read the book, in which the agent of 
some great estates introduced to English readers ‘ The 
EeaJities of Irish Life,’ will not be prepared to condemn 
every case of eviction But the arrangements which 
good landlords made for the improvement of their 
estates, by inducing some of their tenants to emigrate, or 
migrate, to lands wliere there was more room for their 
industry, bear no relation to the cruel and wholesale 
evictions perpetrated on other properties. It was the 
abuse of power by the bad landlord, not its use by the 
good landlord, wliich history should condemn 

For years, before even tlui apiiointmeiit of the luMh 
Devon Oommissioii, Paiiiamciit had re<*.ognised the 
existence of these evils, if it had lacked the will or thti 
courage to deal with them. As far buck sis ISSo, 
indeed, Mr. Sharmaii Crawford, an Irish landlord, ha(i 
introduced a Bill under which he proposed that c.oni- 
pensation should be given to the Umant forinqirovcnients 
made, with the landlord’s consent, or in curtain cases 
without Ills consent ; and from 1 84.5, wdien, after tlie 
report of tJie Devon Oonmiission, Lord Stnidey himself 
had introduced a Bill to give eflec.t to some of the, i’(‘com- 
mendations wliich the commissioners had made,' almost 
every successive Government, and almost every succes- 
sive Chief Becretary, had emleavonred to grapple with 
the problem. Lord Tincohi, in 1840, and Sir William 
Somerville, in 1848 and 1850, won* among the pioneers 
in this matter.^ But, in 1852, Mr. Napier, who held the 
post of Attoruey-Qenei-al for Ireland in Lord Derby's 
first Ministry, and who lia<l devoted considerable 
attention to the subject, introduced a more important 

^ Sistoiy of Jingland, vol. \ ^ Moe J\Ir. Cardwell’s spoecli, 

P* 124 JIamard, vol olvn. i). IGBIi. 
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measure. Mr JS^apier’s Bills, for his proposals were in- 
cluded m more than one Bill, were referred to a Select 
Committee, and after the fall of Lord Derby’s Admini- 
stration were adopted by Lord Aberdeen’s Mimstry. 
Under the auspices of this Government the Bills passed 
the Commons. They encountered, however, consider- 
able opposition m the Lords, and were ultimately 
abandoned in that House.^ 

The measures which weie thus introduced only 
went a very little way They usually allowed the 
tenant compensation for those improvements only 
which he had made with lus landlord’s consent But, 
mild and moderate as they were, they did not secure 
acceptance by Parhament. Most members of either 
House had little knowledge of the position and require- 
ments of the Irish tenantry They could not understand 
why a system, which had worked well on their own 
estates, was inapplicable to Ireland At last, in 18G0, 
Mr Cardwell, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, succeeded 
in passing a measure, which introduced large alterations 
into the Irish land system. This Bill was based on the 
prmciple that the relation between landlord and tenant 
was founded on contract ; that the landlord, as one of 
the best commentators on the Act has said, ‘was to 
differ from the village baker, butcher, grocer, or pub- 
lican, merely in the nature of the article in which he 
traded.’^ In carrying out this principle, the Act gave 
the landlord a simple machinery for ejecting his tenant ; 
it gave the tenant a right to any chattels affixed to the 
freehold at his own expense, so attached that they 
could be removed without substantial injury to the free- 
hold, and which had not been erected in pursuance of 

^ Por this measuxe, and Mi\ alluded to the more promment of 
Napier^s connection with it, see the numerous attempts made to* 
the Duke of Newcastle’s speech on deal with the subject 
moving its second readmg in the ® Richey, The Iiiah Land Lawsy 
Session of 1863, iTawsfltrdJ, vol cAxix p 67 
p 160Q. I have only m the text 
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any obligation or in violation of any agreement. It 
gave compensation for improvements made with the con- 
sent of the landlord ^ Based upon contract, the Act 
swept away every trace of the old feudal relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant ; ^ and, perhaps, in this way 
strengthened the conviction, which the Encumbered 
Estates Act had done so much to create, that the land- 
lord, like the merchant, was entitled to obtain the highest 
price wliich he could procure for the coimnodity in which 
he dealt. It paid no regard to the considoi ation that 
the great mass of the Irish people wore dependent on 
agriculture, that a tenant turned out of liis holding had 
no means of existence, and that, as he had no alternative 
but to accept his landlord’s terms, it was a mere 
delusion to suppose that he was more free to enter into 
a contract with his landlord than the facstory child with 
his employer. '^Plie Act, in other words, assumed that 
the letting oi* hiring of land was a (‘.omnKTc.ial opera- 
tion, on which landlord and temant HU)od on equal 
terms. Whatever merits it might, have jjossessed in a 
c.ountiy, where the pco]ile were free to (jonclude, their 
own bargains, it was specially inap])li(iable to a nation 
like Ireland, wlmre the demand for land so gixsatly ex- 
ceeded the supply of it that tln‘ tiMiantry wen*, at an 
obvious disadvantage in this respect. 

As a inatl,er of fac.t, Mr. Cardwell’s Act ])rodueed few 
or no results ; and, in 1805, Mr. Maguire — the member 
for Dmigarvau— who had warned Mr. Cardwell in I8G0 
that his measure would not be successful,^ asked the 
House of Commons to appoint a c.ommittee to inquire 
into the state of the law. On Lord I’almerstou’s sug- 
gestion, the inquiry was confined to the operations of 
Mr. Cardwell’s Act of 1800. The larger inquiry, which 

* Land Lmos, ® Uiolioy, The Imih Land Latte, 

pp. 60, 64. Mr Caxdwell'a spocoh p 67, 

m mtroduoing the BiU will ho • J/rtMiflrt?, vol. civil, p. 1 500, 
found in Uamard, ^ ol. cUii. p. 1663. 
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Mr. Maguire had advocated, involved the investigation 
of the whole relations between landlord and tenant ; 
and Lord Palmerston, who had persuaded himself that 
‘tenant light was landlord wrong,’ thought that any 
interference with the landlord’s management of his own 
property would ‘ violate the fundamental principles of 
justice.’ ^ The smaller inquiry, to which he was willing 
to assent, was not open to the same objection The 
House of Commons could not be violating any principle 
of justice in investigating the operation of an Act which 
it had itself been instrumental in passing five years 
before 

The committee, which was thus appointed, confirmed 
the opinion which Mi Maguire had expressed.^ ‘ Sur- 
rounded as it was by every kind of safeguard and 
precaution,’ Mr. Cardwell’s Act ‘ had turned out to be 
practically a dead letter;’ and the reconstruction of 
the Mirdstry after Lord Palmerston’s death, and the 
substitution of Mr. Chichester Portescue for Sir Eobert 
Peel as Chief Secretary, enabled a fresh step to be taken 
in advance Mr Chichester Portescue proposed, in 
1866, to give the tenant, subject to certain limitations, 
a beneficial interest in the improvements which he had 
made, and, in the event of his disturbance, to compel 
the landlord to compensate him for their cost ® by the 
payment of a lump sum down. 

The principle, which Mr. Chichester Portescue de- 
sired to import into legislation, was not accepted by 
the Conservative paity Lord Naas, on the motion for 
the second reading, asked the House to affirm the view, 
which mspired the Act of 1860, that compensation 
should be secured in respect of those improvements 
only which were made with the consent of the landlord. 
But the debate on this amendment never came to a 


^ Hanaat yoL cIaxxui, pp, 215- 
220 . 


^ Hansard^ toI. cIxxyxu p. 619 
* JPaperSj 1866, No 402, 
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conclusion. Tlie long discussion on the Eeform BiU of chat. 
186G made it, in fact, impossible for the Commons to 
deal with any other large subject, and Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue’s Bill, doomed, fiom its conception, to a feeble 
and unhealthy existence, was finally withdrawn after 
the change of Q-oveimnent.^ 

The cloud of Fenianism burst while Parhament 
was thus dallying with, or trifling with, agieat subject. Mtwn** 
Men, who had hitherto neglected the Irish question, 
were forciul to turn their attention to it Lord Mayo 
himself — for Lord Naas had now succeeded to the lush 
peerage, with which his memory is chiefly identified — 
proposed to take the step, from which Lord Palnu*rston 
had shi'uiik, and refer the whole of the laws regulating 
the teuui'e of land in Ireland, the arrangements and 
(justoms existing between landlord and tenant, and the 
system preA^ailing for compensation for improvements, 
to a royal coimnission.^ But, though this concession 
showed the advance which the question had made 
between the days of Loi'd Palmerston and tlie days of 
Mr. Disraeli, it was already evident that many men 
would not be content to shelve the matter for an 
indefinite period by leferring it to a commission. Ijord 
lliissell, who had just announced his intention to with- 
draw from the leadership of his party, declared him- 
self in favoiu of the measure which Mr. OhicJiestor 
Fortescuo bad introduced with his sanction.^ But three 
other men went much farther, (^ir John Gray, who 
represented Julkenny in Parliament, jiroposed to give 
fixity of tenure to every tenant in Ireland, commuting 
the landlord’s rent into a rent cJiargo on the estate ; 

Mr. Bright, who, in the intervals of his agitation for 
parharaentajy reform, was finding leisure to visit 

^ Hamavd^ -vol. chjcxiii. ]>. 1053, Soe tlie livbi of Lord JluBselVs 
vol clx3^v,p. Jm Three Letters to Mr. Chiohester 

* Ibid.j voL cxc. 1879. T'ortesoue, p. 31. 
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Ireland, was advocating tlie purchase of large Irish 
estates by the Government, and their sale in farms to 
their tenants ; while Mr. Mill, who wrote with the 
authority attaching to the first economist of his time, 
was developing a still larger scheme, under which the 
State was (i) to ascertain the sum fairly payable to- 
every landlord, through the instrumentality of a Com- 
mission, (ii) to compulsorily acquire it at the value 
which was thus determined, (lii) to relet the land on 
this valuation in perpetuity to the existing tenantry. 
These schemes, whether they were wise or unwise, 
practicable or impracticable,^ showed, at any rate, the 
advance which the question was making Thinkers 
were suggesting, and politicians were discussing, a 
solution of it which would have been rejected as an 
intolerable interference with the rights of property 
half a dozen years before 

Irish land was not the only Irish question which 
was occupying attention After years of mdifference, 
the English people were gradually opening their eyes 
to the evils connected with the Church Establishment of 
Ireland. In 1868, an Irish member denounced it as a 
badge of conquest, a badge of degradation ; ^ a Scotch 
member insisted that it ‘was formed by injustice, 
nurtured in discontent, the fertile source of heart- 
burnings, a great obstacle in the way of the Protestant 
religion, and an obstruction in the way of good govern- 
ment ; ’ 2 while an English member declared that ‘ the 
curse of barrenness is upon it It has no leaves ; it 

^ See Lord Mayo's descnption of periiaps also mention Mr Baxter’s 
these schemes m JSansardf vol gxo The % tah Tenant Eight Question^ 
p. 1809 I'or Mr Bnght’s view, Lrondon, 1869, EhiglMh Law and 
see Mr, Barnett Smith’s Life, huh Tenuiej by P W Gibbs, 
vol u p 280 aeq For Mi Mill’s, to which I have already referred,, 
the pamphlet, England and Ireland^ London, 1 870, is specially worth 
1868 , cf Mr MtlVa Flan ’Examined, readi^ 
by Lord Dnffenn, London, 1868 ^ Manaard, vol cxc p 1808, 

Among the mass of pamphlet ® Mr (afterwards Lord) Moncreiff 
literature on the subject, I may in Manaard, vol cxci p 626 
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bears no blossoms; it yields no fruit Out it down. 
Wby cumbei-etb it the ground ? ’ ^ Wlien such things 
could be said, and said by members who, like two out 
of three of these speakers, were on the eve of rising to 
the very highest positions in then lespective countries, 
it seemed tolerably plain that the time for patching the 
Irish Church was gone, and that the hour for abolishing 
it had come 

The country, as a whole, was, in fact, advancing 
far beyond the position which had distracted the House 
of Commons tliirty years before, in the days of Lord 
Melbourne’s Administration Then the fate of Govern- 
ments had hung on the question whether it was, or was 
not, competent for Parliament to divert funds, which 
were not necessary for the pui’ixises of the Church, to 
some other objects. The shadow of tins controversy 
still rested on the House of Commons. But even the 
House of Commons could not diuiy that the anomalous 
position of the Irish Church had been strikingly illusl i at(*d 
by the statistics which had been furnished in c,onnection 
with the census of 3 801 Then, for the flrst time, the 
people had lieen required to state the religious denomina- 
tion to which they belonged ; and it was oflicially shown 
that, out of a population of almost exaiitly 6,800,000, 
only 093,000 — or one person in eight — belonged to tlm 
Established Cli urch.® These statistics naturally siq)plied 
the opponents of the* Church with a fresh argument : 

U, in England, lor tbroo million aouIh His oonoeded, 

Two propor-aized bishops are aU that is needed, 

’Tia plain ior the Irish half-million who want ’om, 

Ouo-third of a bishop is just tho right quantum. 

In 1803, a Liberal member, who had the courage 
of his convictions, declined to remain silent any longer, 

’ Mr. Lowe, Uamard, ^ol. o.\oi. Church of Xt eland, Right lion, J. T. 
P 748. _ Bali, p. 269 ; and cl.&mj/a ottihe 

* Bee, inter aha, The JRefonwd Irieh Church, London, J86(J, p. 230. 
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■ ^ . avoided every I’eform for which the Liberal party 
cared,^ and asked for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to consider how the revenues of the Church 
Ml could best be redistributed. The resolution, which was 
m subsequently superseded by a shorter amendment, for 
1864 and inquiry into the Irish Ecclesiastical Establishment, was 
resisted by the Government on the express ground that 
it would reopen issues which had ‘ agitated Parliament, 
governed parties, and disorgamsed Ireland ’ a quarter of 
a century before,’^ and led to no result. But, at the 
close of 1864, Mr, DiUwyn’s hands were strengthened 
by a great meeting in Dubhn, at which seven bishops of 
the Church of Eome were present. At this meeting a 
Eoman Catholic assoaatioii was inaugurated, and a reso- 
lution was passed ‘ demandmg the disendowment of the 
Established Church m Ii'eland as a condition without 
which social peace and stabihty, general respect for the 
laws, and unity of sentiment and action for national 
objects, can never prevail ’ ® Strengthened by the for- 
mation of the new association, and the bold language 
used at its inaugural meeting, Mr Dillwyn, in 1866, 
returned to the charge, asking the House to affirm that 
the position of the Irish Church Establishment was un- 
satisfactory, and called for the early attention of her 
Majesty’s Government ^ The motion was agam resisted 
by Ministers, who affiimed through the Home Secre- 
tary, Sir George Grey, that ‘the object avowed by 
those who have brought forward the resolution is 
one which could not be attained without great mischief.’ 
Sir George Grey added that, ‘being of opinion that 
no practical giievance exists, and that, in attempting to 
redress the theoretical grievance, a great shock would 

^ ^ JECm^ai yo\ dxx p 1990 ^ Essays m the Irish Churchy 

® Ibid f Tol. dm p. 1683 p. 264 

^ Hansai'df vol clxA.^au p 384 
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1)6 given to our laws and institutions, [lie liad] no hesi- 
tation on the part of the Govennuent in opposing tlu* 
motion.’ ^ 

If the debate on Mr Dillwyn’s motion in 18G5 had 
concluded witli tlm speech, nothing would have come 
of it. If it had been leinembeved at all, it would only 
have been recollected as an additional link m the loiiff 
chain of evidence winch proves Jjord Palmoiston’s dis- 
like to sanction interference with any of tlu‘ institu- 
tions of his countiy. When vSir George Grey sat down, 
liowever, he was followed by a younger man, wliose 
al)ilities were already securing him a prominent plaeo 
on the Conservative front bench. Mr Gathonie Hardy 
Avas a much more uncompromising Tory than tlu* friends 
Avlio sat on that bench on either aide of him. lie had a 
genuine faith in the opinions which he held, which must 
have provoked a smile from a cynicj like Mr. Disraeli, 
or a sceptic like Lord Stanley. Me was not satisiied 
Avith opposing Mr Dillwyn’s motion on the ground that 
It was inoi)])ortune. lie regarded it as a violation 
of first piiuciples, and as an attack upon cndoAvments 
Avliich, useful elsewhere, were in no case ‘ moie useful 
than in that of the Irish Chnn'h.’^ llis speech stimu- 
lated a very difierent man, already chafing at tlie [lositiou 
in which his collcJigues were, placing him, to make a 
much more im])ortant declaration. Mr. (illadstone 
argued that Mr. Dillwyu’s motion contaiiu’d Laa'c propo- 
sitions : (1) that the, ])reseut position of the. Irish Ohureh 
Rstablishment is unsatisfaetory ; (2) that it calls for the 
early attention of her Maje-sty’s Government. So far as 
the first and more important of these propositions was 
concerned, Mr. Gladstone declared that he could not 
refuse to admit the truth of it; but, so far as the 
second was concerned, ho added that it would be a 
departure from duty on the part of the Government if 
^ Hansard, voL clxxviu. p. 402 » IbuL, i) 4U)* 
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^ . pared to grapple with the great problem on an early day 

1868. Instead, therefore, of objecting to Mr. DiUwyn’s motion, 
Mr Gladstone expiessed his concmrence with the most 
important portion of it, and only resisted it on the 
ground that the time had not come for actively dealing 
with the question His speech was understood in this 
sense by those who followed him in the debate ‘ It 
appears to me,’ said Mr Whiteside, speaking from the 
Tory side of the House, ‘ that his object was to lay the 
foundation of another scheme, a policy of another and 
not very distant day, when he might be able to say 
the time had come, and a change of feeling had been 
provoked out of doors that would enable him to do 
then what he fears to attempt to do now.’ ^ ‘ In the 

speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ said 
Mr. Grant Duff a little later, ‘ I see the beginning of the 
end of the great Irish difficulty.’ ® 

In the history of great political movements, the 
opinions, or changes of opinion, of even eminent men 
are of comparatively slight importance ; and it is only 
necessary to refer to Mr Gladstone’s speech in 1865 
because, in the controversy which was about to begin, 
Mr. Gladstone was destined to become the foremost 
figure — ^his speech of 1865 the favourite object of 
attack Mr. Gladstone, mdeed, when he spoke in 1865, 
only gave expression to ideas which had been slowly 
growing in his mmd. As far back as 1847, he had 
distinctly refused to pledge lumself to stand by the 
Irish Church , ^ and, in 1863, he had told a friend that 
his supporters at Oxford should consider whether his 
change of thought on this subject made it desirable for 
him to retire from the representation of the Hmversity.® 

^ Humatdf vol clxxviu. p 422 Tby the press, see JECcmaatdf vol 
^ Ibid , p 443 cxci. p 1399 

* Ibid , p 449 For the meanmff ^ See A Chapter of Autobio- 
iiscnhed to Mr, Gladstone's speech gt aphy^ p. 37. * Hid , p. 40, 
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But, wMe there could be no doubt that Mr Gladstone 
had slowly arrived at the conclusiou that it was no 
longer possible for him to commit himself to the defence 
of an Established Church in Ireland, he failed, as most 
men failed, to foresee that the question of its disestab- 
hshment was likely to become urgent in the immediate 
future. As he himself wrote, in a letter exiilaining his 
speech, ‘The question is remote, and apparently out of 
all bearing on the practical politics of the day ’ ’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s jiosition in 1805, in fa(‘t, may be 
easily understood by a modern Liberal who believes, on 
the one hand, that it is a mistake to connect a particular 
religion with the State, or to endow it with ex<.‘lusivo 
privileges, but who thinks, on the other hand, that it 
would be a still greater mistake to woiry those who 
profess that faith, with assaults whicli may wound, but 
camiot kill For, however sinciercly such a man may 
think that establishinents and endowments are unjust t.o 
those outside them, and doubtfully advantageous to the 
faith in whose interests they are nominally preserved, 
however keenly he may feel that ])j’otot‘tion withers 
and freedom revives leligion as wdl as trade, he will 
hesitate to attack till he has a prospect of vi<;toi'y. lie 
will rellect that it may be desirable to destroy a great 
histone institution, winch has survived its own age, or 
its own uses , but that it c,an rarely be wise, to enfeeble 
such an institution by attacks whie.h cannot, from tlieir 
nature, be pushed home, and wlvich are therefore as 
purposeless as they are premature. 

Yet the movement for disestablishment was to make 
rapid progress. Within a few montlis from the time 
when Mr. Gladstone had spoken, the death of Lord 
- Palmerston had profoundly affected the condition of 
the defence. A few months later still, the outbreak of 
Fenianism, and the renewal of coercive legislation in 

1 8thi of June, 1865, A CAapter of AutohiogTuphy^ p. *12. 
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Ireland, provided fresh weapons for the assault. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1866, when an Irish member, Sir John 
Gray, renewed the attack^ which Mr. DiUwyn had 
made on the Irish Church in 1866, the Government 
resisted the motion on ground which almost sank under 
their feet as they stood on it Mk Chichester Fortescue, 
who spoke as Chief Secretary for Ireland, in a House 
which was now led by Mr. Gladstone himself, did 
not venture on repeating Sir George Grey’s assurance 
that there was no practical grievance to remedy. On 
the contrary, he concluded his speech by saying, ‘ It 
has been my duty, on the part of the Government, to 
[oppose] the resolution ; but I have not felt it my duty 
to take any course which would hinder the progress of 
this cause, or throw any obstacle in its way. I wish it 
well ; I wish it God-speed. I hold that the day, when 
a just and permanent settlement of this great question 
shall be brought about, wiH be the happiest that for 
many years has dawned upon Ireland, and that such a 
settlement would, of all events, be the one that would 
most contribute to the social, political, yes, and the 
religious mterests of that country.’ ^ Men could have 
very little experience in pohtics if they did not under- 
stand that such language, so used, showed that the 
vague aspirations of 1865 ,were already shaping them- 
selves into definite form. 

The atmosphere of 1866, a year memorable for the 
]Bnal fall of the Whig Government, and the circum- 
stances of 1867, in which the time of Parliament was 
occupied with the great measure of reform, which 
many Tories regarded as a great political revolution, 
were not favourable for a renewal of the assault on the 
Irish Church Even in 1867, however, Lord Eussell, 
in one House, found an opportunity for asking that a 
royal commission should be appointed to inquire into the 
^ Bjamordf toL oIxxxu. p 97S. ^ Ibid.^ p. 1022, 
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property and revenues of the Established dinrcli, with 
a view to their more productive management and more 
equitable application ; ^ while Sir John Gray, in the other, 
renewed liis previous attack by asking the House to 
resolve itself into a committee to consider the temporali- 
ties and privileges of the Estabhshed Church in Irelancl.^ 
In 1868, however, greater facilities existed foi further 
debate The Eefoim Bill of 1807 had been passed; 
the supplemental measures for Ireland and Scotland in- 
volved no principle which had not been already settled ; 
the Liberals, moreovei*, were regaining the cohesion 
which they had lost in 1860 ; and the Conservatives 
were only partially reconciled to the fate which had at 
last invested Mr, Disraeli with the lead of their 2 )arty. 
Thus, when Mr. Maguire, soon after the accession of Mr. 
Disraeli to power, rose to draw attention to the state 
of Ireland,® it was obvious that his motion would lead 
to a very different discussion from the debate wliich 
had preceded it in other years 

In fact, the debate, which was thus coinmenc-ed, 
and which extended over four nights, was one of the 
most remarkable discussions which have ever taken 
place in the House of Commons. Almost every man, 
who had a special claim to a hearing, took part in it ; 
and Mr, Mill and Mr. Bright had th(< opportunity of 
exiilaining, in Parliament, the schemes for dealing with 
the laud question which they had already elaborated in 
other places The Govermnent, on its part, had logically 
two courses before it. It might, as one alternative, have 
taken its stand on the existing order of things, and have 
announced its intention to <iarry out the administration 
of the law with firmness ; or it might, as another 

Hansard, vol. clxxwiii p 354, revonuos of ilxo ISfatablislied Ohurcli, 
The motaon was amended, and the Ibtd., p, 431. 
commission was uUimatoly ap- ^ vol. cKvwu p, 96. 
pointed to mquire into the nature ^ Ibid , vol c\c p. 13H8 
and amount of the property and 
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alternative, have intimated an opinion that the time 
had come for reform, and that it intended to bring 
forward measures calculated to satisfy the just aspira- 
tions of the Irish But Mimsters had not the courage 
requisite for the first course, or the sense of justice 
which might have made them prefer the second , and, 
in lieu of either, they proposed a compromise which 
hardly satisfied their own supporters, and which cer- 
tainly satisfied no one else. 

On the two essential points of Church and Land, 
the Government had httle to propose but inquiry A 
commission was already inquirmg into the revenues of 
the Irish Church — a commission should similarly be 
appointed to inqmre into the relations between landlord 
and tenant , and the Government, in each case, proposed 
to wait for the reports But this attitude was full of 
difficulty Men do not inquire into facts unless they 
contemplate a remedy for what is wrong ; and, where 
great principles are at stake, statesmen do not seek for 
remedies from commissioners, they devise them them- 
selves. Men might honestly arrive at the conviction 
that the Irish Church should be left with its endow- 
ments, that it should be disendowed, or that its 
endowments should be divided among other Churches 
and itself ; but it was certain that on such a point every 
member of the Cabinet had his own opinion, and that 
that opinion would not be altered by the report of any 
commission. 

Other remedies, indeed, the Government contem- 
plated They were inquiring into the question of 
primary education ; they were inquiring into the con- 
dition of Irish railways — ^they even hoped to be able 
to make a defimte proposal on this subject before the 
olose of the Session , and, in the meanwhile, they were 
prepared to bring forward measures affording Irish 
tenants compensation for their improvements, an d Irish 
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Eoman Catholics the advantages of a Eoman Catholic 
university.^ But the time had gone hy for vague offers 
and vague promises of this character. They had no 
influence on tlie couise of the debate. They had no 
influence — which was even more important — on the 
attitude of Mr. Gladstone. Speaking towards the close 
•of the fourth night, he enumerated the various subjects 
on which legislation was necessary, and dwelt specially 
on the expechency of promoting some change in the 
higher education of the Irish people, of dealing 
adequately with the grievances of the Ivisli tenantry, 
and of terminating the existence of the Church in 
Ireland as a State Church. But, if anything was to 
be done, he for one was not satislied with words alone ; 
and, instead of merely supporting Mr. Maguire’s 
motion, he accorduigly resolved to bring forward 
some more defiiute resolution of his own. ‘ If we be 
just men,’ so he added, ‘we shall go forward in the 
name of tiuth and right, bearing tins in mind, that 
when the case is proved and the hour is ({onu', justice 
delayed is justice denied.’ ^ 

To this declaration of a strong man that the hour 
had come, Mr. Disraeli had nothing to reply but the 
good-humoured complaint that a c.ontroversy, whic.h 
had been going on for 700 years, should have cul- 
minated in the period of Ins own Ministry; and the 
■suggestion that so grave an issue, as the destruction of 
an Established Church, should not be decided by a 
House of Commons elected under the Conservative 
auspices of Lord Balmerston It was, in fact, plain to 
everyone that the question had passed out of the hands 
•of the men who, like Mr. Maguire or Mr. Dillwyn, liad 
been previously responsible for it ; that a new issue of 
•supreme importance was about to be raised by a states- 
man of the highest ability; that the whole system, 
» Santaid, \oL ovc. pp. 1377, 1380, 1381. “ Ibid., p. 1771. 
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CHAP 'wHcli regulated the relations between England and 
^ Ireland, was to be assailed ; and that the principles, 

1868 on which those relations had been founded, were to be 

placed under the searchlight of criticism, and recon-- 
sidered 

Nothing, too, was more remarkable about this new 
policy, than the energy with wHch it was pressed 
forward. Parliament had only leassembled after the 
Christmas adjournment on the 13th of Pebruary : Lord 
Derby’s retiremem. from the office of Prime Mimster 
had only been announced on the 25th of that mouth : 
Mr Disraeli had only taken his seat as the First 
Minister of the Crown on the 5th of March. The 
debate on Mi‘ Maguire’s motion, wliich had commenced 
on the 10th, was only concluded on the IGth of March. 
Yet, one fortmght afterwards, the rival forces were 
arrayed on either side for a struggle,^ different in 
as character from any winch had preceded it, and Mr. 

motion Gladstone rose, with aU the responsibihty attaching to 

the leadership of a great party, to advocate the dis- 
solution of the tie which had connected, for so many 
centuries, Church and State in Ireland 

But there was something even moi’e remarkable 
than the energy, with which Mr. Gladstone pressed 
forward the new policy, which he had undertaken to 
promote; and tliis more remarkable thing was the 
attitude which the Conservative party assumed. In a 
letter to Lord Dartmouth, which was intended as a 
political mamfesto, Mr. Disraeh rhetorically declared : 

‘ We have heard something lately of the crisis of Ireland. 
In my opinion, the crisis of England is rather at hand ; 
for the purpose is now avowed, and that by a power- 
ful party, of destroying that sacred union between 


' Gladstone gave formal 
notice of his motion on the 23rd of 
March. Scmardy voL cxoi p 32. 


Tlie following Monday, the 30th, 
was fived for the debate by arrange- 
ment. Ibid,^ p 34 
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■Clmrcli and State, wliicli lias liitlierto been the chief 
means of our civilisation, and is the only security for 
our rehgious liberty ’ ^ But never was exaggerated 
protest followed by feebler action; for, instead of 
meeting Mr Gladstone’s motion with a direct negative, 
the Conservative party, under Mr Disraeli’s guidance, 
only ventured on an ainendment, which they entrusted 
to Lord Stanley, admitting that ‘ considerable modifica- 
tions in the temporalities of the Church of Ireland imiy, 
aftei the pending inquiiy, appeal to be expedient,’ but 
declaiing that any projiosition tending to the disestab- 
lishment or disendowment of the Clmrcli ought to b(! 
reserved for the decision of a new Parliament.^ Verily, 
the Church in Ii*eland seemed in a desperate state 
when Mr Gladstone was declaring that ‘ the iinal hour 
was about to sound,’ nay, that it liad already come — 

Venit smnma (lios ot iiioluotiibilo faliua — 


and when Mr. Disraeli, through his lumchman, Ijord 
Stanley, was only venturing to plead that the j’atal 
decision should be deferred tiU after the dissolution. 

The Conservative party, as a whoh*, indeed, hardly 
relished the attitude of their leader They liad not 
forgiven him the ‘•ediusation’ to winch lie had subjected 
them the year before : and they were not prispared to 
accept from him the novel doc.trine, tliat ‘ considerable 
modifications in the temporalities of the Church of 
Ireland ’ might prove necessary or exjiudient in the near 
future Men, who had still faitli in l-lieir principle's, 
showed how they tliought (liat Mr. Gladstone’s motion 
should have been met, by c*alling upon the Clerk of the 
IIou.se to reatl the 5th article ^ of the Act of Union, and 


‘ Times, 27tli of JfarcL, 180H. 
IZmisard, voL exei* p. 5:20 , cf. Ilitcli- 
man’s Zord JBeaoona^ldf p. 41(K 
** JETanaardj voL cxch p, 607 
^ TheQueon 


in her coronation oath promised to 
maintain and prosorvo inviolably 
the settlement of tlui iruitod (lliurch 
of Kngland and Ireland, 
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CHAP, tile oath which the Queen had taken at her coronation, 
. . Lord Oranborne/ who, at any rate, knew his own mind, 

1868 . complained that Lord Stanley’s ‘ ambiguous resolution 
would not have been put foiward by any Ministry 
unless they either had no policy to bring forward, or 
had only a policy which they dared not avow.’ ® 

The dissatisfaction, which was apparent on the 
Conservative benches, even penetrated the Cabinet 
itself Mr Gathorue Haidy, who held the seals of the 
Home Office, and who had distinguished himself as 
the champion of Ihe Irish Church the year before, 
opened the debate on the second night with a speech 
which had aU the old Tory fire and the old Toiy ring 
about It. Nothing, in fact, could be more diiectly 
opposed than the utterances of Lord Stanley and the 
utterances of Mr. Gathome Hardy , for, in Lord 
Stanley’s speech, there was the candid admission that 
‘probably not one educated person in a hundred’ 
would ‘ stand up and pretend that the Iiish ecclesias- 
tical arrangements as they exist [weie] satisfactory;’ 
while Mr. Gathorne Hardy wound up Ws declamation 
by avowing : 

‘ As a Churchman, I cannot be indiflerent to the 
clergy who so zealously and so effectually have per- 
formed their duties in that country. To that fact I call 
to witness those gentlemen, who ai-e the most opposed 
to the old endowments. I caimot be a party to sever 
that union between Church and State under which it is 
the glory and the privilege of the State to uphold the' 
light of the Reformation in Ireland.’ ® 

An outsider might have been tempted to think that 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy had inspired the Dartmouth Letter, 
while Lord Stanley had drawn the official amendment. 

• But the terms both of the amendment and of the speech 

1 Lord B Cecil had now become, ® Sanaardy yol c\ci p 688* 
in consequence of his elder brother’s ^ Of %bid , pp 698, 699* 
death, Lord Oranbome. 
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were swept away by the language of tbe Prime Minister 
Barely bad a statesman risen under more inspiring 
conditions ; and rarely had any statesman so completely 
failed to satisfy the expectations of his followers. 
Whatever opinion a man might conscientiously form of 
Mr. Gladstone’s conduct, no one could deny that he had 
led the attack on the Irish Church in a manner whicjh 
displayed his deep conviction, his deep reverence, his 
deep sense of responsibility; but no one who has 
read the debate wiU pretend that Mr. Disraeli on the 
same occasion even attempted to approach the moral 
level on which Mr. Gladstone had sustained himself. 
He did not even rise in debate to the plane of tlu; 
Dartmouth Letter His speech consisted of good say- 
ings, some of which ate not yet forgotten, and of 
exaggerated arguments, which do not deserve to b(*. 
remembered. And perhaps it is not unfair to say that 
those parts of it, which were intended to be serious, 
provoked only laughter , while those parts whic.h were 
intended to be amusing, were rewarded with applause. 
Those who lauglied and those who cheered, however, 
equally felt that, if the Church of Ireland was to he, 
saved, it must be saved by other help and another 
champion.^ 

The feeling of the House was veflecsted in the 
division list. Lord Stanley’s motion was rejected by 
330 votes to 270, and the main question, that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee, was carried by 


CHA-P. 

XI 

' 186 ^ 


^ It was m tliift flpoocli that followers of the Popo liavo been 
Mr. Disraeli, spealemg of Lord Oran- long in socrot combination, and arc 
borne^s mvectiv<i, said . ‘ I think now m open confederacy.* Xhid.^ 
it wants dnish.’ Jlansard^ vol. p. 0lJ4. It is, however, waste of 
cxoi. p 000. It was m this speech, time to dwell closely on a sptiooh 
too, that he said of !Mr. Lowe, of which Mjr. Gladstone could say, 
‘ There is nothing that ho likes, and * It would bo an nnpardonablo 
almost everything that ho hates * abuse of the time of the House, if 
Ibid , p 901. On the otliei hand, I were to 8U])pose it could be nucoa- 
he provoked the laughter of the sary to enter for one moment into a 
House by declaring that * High detailed analysis and confutation of 
Church Kitualiats and the Irish a statement like that.* Ibid,^ p. 036. 
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CHAP 328 votes to 272 ^ So far, it could be fairly claimed 
^ ■ that the House had affirmed no principle which was 
1868. inconsistent with the retention of office by a Conser- 
The re- vative Glovernment The intei vention of Easter stopped 
for a few weeks further discussion, and it was only on 
mittae Monday, the 27th of April, that the House in committee 
addressed itself to the first of the resolutions which 
Mr Gladstone asked it to pass . ‘ That it is necessary 
that the Established Church of Ireland should cease to 
exist as an establishment, due regard being had to all 
personal interests and to all individual rights of 
property ’ ^ The renewed discussion did not do much 
to add to the knowledge of the subject. There was, 
indeed, an evident disposition on the Conservative side 
of the House to protract the debate, and speeches were 
in consequence tolerated from members who carried 
little weight at the time, and whose views may be dis- 
regarded by posterity. There was an equal inclina- 
tion on the Liberal side of the House to bring the 
question to an issue ; and consequently there was a sort 
of self-denymg agreement on that side to refrain from 
unnecessary talk In these circumstances, though the 
debate was protracted over three nights, it did not rise 
Sution ^ level. On the last night of April, or rather 
tbe early hours of the first morning m May, the 
House carried Mr. Gladstone’s motion by an increased 
majority.® 

In ordmary circumstances, a Govermnent, thus de- 
remajns feated on a grave question of policy, would have been 
in office necessarily compelled either to resign their offices or to 
dissolve Parliament. But there were obvious reasons 
in the early months of 1868 why a dissolution should 
not take place. Por, while the principle of reform, and 
the details of the English Eeform Act, had been settled 

* Smsari, vol. cxoi. p. 946. » By 880 votes to 286 JOnd . 

*i&<l,pl888. p. 1676. 
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ill the Session of 1867, the Bills dealing with Scotland 
and Ireland were still mipassed, and the vecoininenda- 
tions of the coiiiniissioners appointed to inquire into the 
boundaries of the new boroughs or electoral divisions 
were still uiiconsidered. Thus, if the Goverunieut had 
dissolved rarhaiiient in May 1868, it could only have 
appealed to the old constituency, which rarhainent 
had already condemned, or at any rate had declared 
obsolete It was plain, therefore, that Mr Disraeli 
had no alternative in 1868 but to retire from oflice, 
or to postpone the appeal to the country which con- 
stitutional usage, in ordinary conditions, would have 
allowed him. lie chose, as lie was perhaps entitled to 
choose, the latter course ; ^ but, in stating that Im 
had submitted this advice to the Queen, he told the 
House that he had added that, if the Queen herself 
was of opinion that the question at issue could In* 
more satisfactorily sel.tled, or the just interests of 
the country nioie studied, by the retirement of the 
Ministry, Ministers were pre.pari'd to retire*. In order 
to make Uie Queen’s course <*asiei, indeed, he actually 
tendered his resignation to Ih'r Majesl.y, who, on 
the following day, graiiti*d hei Minister a sec,()nd 
audience, at which she refused to accept his resigna 
tion, expressing her readiness to dissolve I’arlianieat, 
‘as soon as the state of public busiiu'ss would jienuit.’^ 
In leudeilng the advice, which he thus gave to the 


Mr. J)ismeli, ni stating this 
docisiou to tho IIoiiso, olaimod * tbo 
•constitutional light of a iMinmtor, 
^on taking olheo, 1o advise the 
CSrown to dissolve a Parliament 
elected under the iniluonco ol' 
his xiolitical opponents : * and ovon 
stated that Lord Derby had h(»ou 
placed, not intentionally, but in- 
evitably, nx a position oi* some 
unfairnoBS from * having waived 
that right.’ ITanaard^ vol. cxci. 
p, 1090 The true constitutional 


principle, I holio\e, m that a 
Aliumtor, who duds himself in a 
minority, is entatlod to advise tbo 
Drown to dissolve Parliament, if 
be has a roaaonablo expectation of 
obtaining a favourable \('Tdict from 
the country 5 cf, Todd’s 

Qomrnmmii original edi- 
tion, vol. 11 . px). 607, 608, and Mr, 
(^ladstono’e lomorlc m IlanMtvd^ 
vol. o\ci. p. 1712. 

- voL cxci. ]). 1706, 
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riTTAP Queen, Mr Disraeli acted on strictly constitutional 
. ^ - principles. If lie erred, he erred in disclosing to Parlia- 
1868 . meut the fact that the decision had been with the 
Queen and not with the Ministers ; for it is the duty 
of the Minister to shield the Sovereign from discussion, 
and this can only be done when every act of the 
Sovereign proceeds, or is assumed to proceed, from the 
Tha Duke advice of a responsible Minister The inconvenience of 
mond’s introducing the Queen’s decision mto debate might, 
speeoii liowever, have escaped notice if the Duke of Eichmond 
in the House of Lords had not given another version 
of the story, and declared that the Prime Minister 
had resigned on the Friday, but that her Majesty 
on Saturday had refused to accept the resignation. 
According to the Duke, her Majesty had added that 
she would make no objection to a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment ; that it would of course depend upon the state of 
affairs whether that dissolution would be a dissolution 
under the existing constituency or under the new con- 
stituency to be foiTued under the Eeform Act ; but that 
‘her Majesty was graciously pleased to declare that 
she would make no objection to either course.’ ^ 

The Duke of Eichmond’s version of what had thus 
occurred naturally provoked serious criticism. It 
was one thing to ask Parliament to tolerate a Ministry 
in a minority till it had perfected the measures, which 
might enable it to appeal to the new and enlarged 
electorate; but it was quite another thing to ask 
Parhament to go on, if its proceedings might suddenly 
be interrupted by an appeal to the old constituency. 
Mr. Disraeli was naturally forced to re-explain the 

^ Yol cxci p. 1690 It is Queen. His omission to do so 

fair to add, that LoidMalmesTjuryliad very nearly provoked a schism in a 
j^evionsly stated the decision of the Oahmet which was far from tm- 
Government in language consistent animous m admiration of its chief 
with Disraeli’s, tSid p. 1686, Of Mem<yira of cm EjyMinxaterf 

Mr, Disraeh did not consult his col- p. 639 
leagues "before he went to the 
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whole matter : to promise to relinquish ‘ any attempt 
at legislation ; ’ to confine himself to passing the Bound- 
ary BiU, and the two Reform Bills for Scotland and 
Ireland ; and to say that, in this way, he hoped that it 
might be possible to have a dissolution in November.' 

In the result the promise was fanly fulfilled The 
contentious nieasuies in the control of the Government 
were abandoned, and the Ministry pressed forward no 
measures of importance, wHcli did not practically com- 
mand the assent of all parties. They made it their first 
duty, in other words, to carry the supplementary 
measures of reform, which would facilitate the earliest 
possible appeal to the new constituencies. Bo fat as 
the Government was concerned, the passing of these 
measures redeemed the promises whicli they had made, 
and prepared the way for the autumn dissolution whidi 
tliey professed to desire. If Mr. Disraeli had (ixeroised 
any real authority. Parliament would undoubtedly have 
been relieved from the consideration of any other serious 
pioposal; but, though the (Jonservatives still sat on 
the Speaker’s right, though tlieir ii(*.w cliief stdl occupied 
the first plac,e on the float bench, and posed as the leader 
of the House, the real command had passed to Mr. Glad- 
stone. He it w'as who had shaped the great measure 
of 1807, till its authors (‘oidd hardly identify it witli 
their own child ; he it was who had raised the new 
issue of justice to Ireland, which was alnnuly assuming 
the first place in controversial polith's ; and he it wnis 
whose impassioned eloquence and obvious earnestness 
were creating an enthusiasm which his rival’s sphinx- 
like utterances aiul cynical indilTerence could neither 
check nor chill. 

Tims it happened that, wliile Mr. Disraeli still sat 
on the Speaker’s right, Mr. Gladstone on the Speaker’s 
left practically gave the lead to the House, and regulated 

^ XXmsardy vol cxcL p 1742. 
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its procedure. And Mr. Gladstone was not satisfied with 
tlie victory wMcli lie liad secm*ed in tlie early hours of 
the first day of May Ti-ue, the House had then sounded 
the knell of the Irish Church ; but abstract resolutions 
have no immediate influence, and the adoption of an 
abstract resolution would not affect the status of a 
single Irish incumbent, or prevent the appointment of 
a smgle Irish dignitary. Mr Gladstone therefore pro- 
posed to follow up his first resolution (i) by declaring that 
it was expedient to prevent the creation of new personal 
interests in the Church by the exercise of any public 
patronage, and (ii) by asking her Majesty, with a view 
to enabling Parhament to provide by legislation accord- 
ingly, to place her interest in the Irish Church at the 
disposal of the Legislature. 

These resolutions Mr, Gladstone brought forward 
on the 7th of May and the Government, though §x- 
jiressly dissenting fiom them, did not attempt to resist 
them. It did not even venture to advise the House to 
refuse the prayer of the Address , and, on the 12th of 
May, the House of Commons was assured that, relyhig 
on the wisdom of her Parliament, the Queen desired 
that her mterest in the temporahties of the Church 
might not stand in the way of the consideration by 
Parhament of any measure relating thereto.^ 

The consent, wliich Mr. Disraeh had been com- 
pelled to advise the Queen to accord, imposed some 
restiaint on the action of her Ministers. Tliey could 
hardly have contested, stage by stage, a measure which 
they had not ventured to recommend the Queen to 
refuse But any natural hesitation, which Ministers 
may have felt, was not shared by their supporters. They 
boldly announced their intention to oppose the measure 
at every stage, and, in the first instance, they availed 
themselves of every expedient, which either a use or an 
^ Stmaaid, toI. cxci p 1886. * Ibid., vol oxou p. 114. 
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abuse of the rules of the House afforded them, to give 
effect to their purpose ^ Eeflectiou, however, convinced 
them that they had a better weapon to rely upon than 
their own ineffectual opposition in the House of Com- 
mons. The measure was accordingly permitted to make 
steady progress. The second reading was carried, after 
a single night’s debate, by a large majority , ® and, on 
the 16th of June, the BiU reached its final stage, and 
was sent to the Lords, an unoflicial member, who had 
been distinguished for liis opposition to it, dedaring 
that, ‘ as it was going to its last restaiig place, he should 
not give the House the trouble of dividing upon it.’ ^ 
The anticipations of this staunch Protestant were 
justified by the event. The Lords paid the Bill, or its 
author, the unusual compliment of a three nights’ de- 
bate ; but they rejected it by a majority which was so 
large that it would have been d(‘cisive if a vote of the 
Jjords had been e,apabl(‘- of deciding anything. Yet there 
is little doubt that the Lords, liy pre<*c'dentandby usage, 
were entitled, if they chose to do so, to reject the BiU. 
It was the unanimous conviction, on both sides of this 
Legislature, that the fate of the Irish Chiirdi could not 
be sealed by a Parliament which had already signed its 
own death warrant, and there was lunple justiiitiatiou 
for the Lords refusing to pass a measure which had 
no meaning if it were not followed by disendowinent. 


^ Thu original motion for loavo to 
introduce t£e Bill had to bo aban- 
doned on the technical objection 
that it was made after 5.40 i on 
a Wednesday. Ilansardy toI. cvciu 
p 288. The motion that tho BiU be 
read a first time ■was met by a motion 
that 4t be read by tlio Clark at 
the Table/ a practice which, «o tlio 
Speaker said, had not been followed 
for many years {nhui,. p, 822) In 
the evening on which the motion 
was made Col. ICnox, who sat for 
Dungannon, attributed to Mr. Glad- 


stone tho Btaiemont that the Irish 
Ohurdi * could not bo destroyed ex- 
oe])t by tho \oto of a recreant Wen- 
aio and an apostate nation* 
p. 315); words which had boon 
used, only two years before, by JMr. 
W!l«teside,tho Attomoy-C-loneral for 
Ireland in Lord Derby’s Administra- 
tion. Xbid.f p. 321 ; of. p. it-tl, 

® By 812 votes to 258. IbuL. 
p. 809. 

“ 1697. 

*■ By 192 votes to 97. Ibid.y vol. 
cxciii. p. 298 
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That the Lords were within their rights in 1868 appears, 
therefore, certain. Whetlier they were wise in exercis- 
ing their rights is another matter , for, by their action, 
the Lords, on the eve of a general election, thought 
fit to separate themselves in a marked way from 
the Commons They added another question to the 
questions which were already before the country. 
The issue so far had been, Mr Gladstone and the 
•disestabhshment, Mr. Disraeli and the maintenance, 
of the Irish Church; but theuceforward there was 
added to that issue the further question, whether Lords 
or Commons should prevail. 

If Mr. Gladstone, through the action of the Lords, 
sustained a temporary check in die crusade on which 
he had entered, he achieved a striking success on 
another subject. Dor years, the question of Church 
rates had occupied the attention of Parliament. Non- 
conformists naturally complamed that they should be 
forced to contribute out of their own resources to 
the maintenance of the fabric of a parish church be- 
longing to an estabhshment lich in its endowments and 
powerful in its alliances. Churchmen, on the contrary, 
replied that the rate had originally been granted by the 
people ; that it was still voted by the parishioners ; 
and that the whole principle of taxation would be de- 
stroyed if a tax were to be repealed because a certain 
section of the population did not approve the purposes 
to which its proceeds were devoted The efforts which 
had been made, under Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, 
to solve the dispute in some manner satisfactory both 
to the Church and to Dissent, had failed, and the con- 
test had been removed from Parhament to the parish. 
In Mlanchester the Dissenters succeeded in defeating 
a proposal to raise a rate; and the churchwardens 
acquiesced in the decision of the vestry. La the Hmall 
parish of Bramtree, in Essex, on the contrary, the 
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wardens endeavoured to collect a I’ate wMcli tlie 
majority of tlie vestry had refused to impose This 
decision led to litigation, which was protracted over 
many years, and which was finally carried to tlie 
House of Lords At last that House decided that 
‘a rate which the vestiy had lefused, and a small 
mmority had assumed to levy,’ was invalid^ This 
decision naturally encouiaged the Nonconformists to 
perseveie , and, in the next few years. Church rates 
were refused in 1,525 parishes. The whole basis of the 
question was radically and fundamontally afiected when 
Church rates were thus refused wholesale 

Various remedies had been suggested from time to 
time for the difficmlty wliich had long since ai-isen, and 
which the decision of the Lords had emphasised. 
Lord Grey’s Ministry had jiroposed to throw the (tost 
of maintaining the fabric of the Church on the land tax. 
Lord Melbourne’s Ministry had desired to find sufficient 
funds for the purpose by the impioved administration 
of the revenues of the Church itself Neither remedy 
had found favour with Parliament ; and the Commons 
had shown themselves equally opposed to a proposal 
for continuing the rate, but exempting Nonconformists 
fiom contributing to it.^ The failure of those com- 
promises naturally suggested that the rate should be 
swept away altogether ; and, in 1841, Sir John East- 
hope formally introduced a Bill with this object. It 
was rejected without a division ; and similar measures, 
introduced in sul)sequent yesirs, met with no succciss. 
At last, in 1868, Sir John Trelawny, who sat for 
Tavistock, actually succeeded in carrying a measure 
of abohtion through the House of Commons.^ The 
Bill was, indeed, thi’owu out, at the instigation of a 

^ Butory qf JEkgland, vol. v. voL cli. p. 800, wlioro there is a 
p. 266, May’s Const. lEstf \oL m. good account of the abortive logU- 
p. 206, lation on the subioct, 

* J[btd.i p. 207 , and cf, JXamardy ® Ibid , voh cL p 1727. 
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0BL4P Conservative Prime Minister, by tlie Lords ^ But it was 
. ^ obvious that tlie question had entered on a fresh phase. 

1868 . Conservative Groverninent, with a majority of the 
House of Commons opposed to it, could no more under- 
take to withstand the claims of Nonconforming England 
th an It proved capable at the same time of resisting the 
claims of the Jews Mr Disraeli accordingly under- 
took to introduce a measure, early in 1859 , ‘ in the hope 
and belief that it would be accepted as a satisfactory 
solution of a long controverted subject;’^ and, in 
accordance with this pledge, the Home Secretary, in 
the following February, brought in a Bill enabhng the 
owners of land, notwithstanding the laws of mortmain, 
‘ to charge their lands with the amount of Church rates 
which those lauds had paid within a period specified in 
the Bill ’ Wlien the smn thus raised, supplemented by 
benefactions and subscriptions, was equal to the amount 
of the rate last levied, the rate itself was to cease In the 
interval, any ratepayer who signed a declaration that he 
conscientiously objected to the rate, was to be relieved 
from its payment.^ 

The compromise which was thus suggested would 
not, perhaps, have been accepted in any case. Its 
acceptance became unlikely when its author retired 
from the Government. The Bill was rejected, on 
Sir John Trelawny’s motion, by a large majority,^ and 
the House remained face to face with a troublesome 
question, on which one more compromise had been 
proposed and had proved unacceptable 
Theur In the succeeding years, however, the atmosphere, 

&sm'i869 which Lord Palmerston’s temperament did so much 
to 1868 inliuence, proved more favourable for compromise. 
Eadical measures were everywhere unfashionable. Sir 

^ JECemsardj vol. cli p 856 ^ By 264 votes to 171. Ilnd*, 

* Und , p. 1197 p. 1698 

» J6td., vol, olu. pp, 621, 626. 
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Jolm Trelawny’s Bill, wliich in the Session of 1868 had 
been passed by a majority of 03, in the Session of 1800 
was sent to the Lords by a majority of only 9.^ In 
1861, it was actually defeated by the casting vote of 
the Speaker;® in 1862, it was again defeated by a 
majority of 17 ; ® in 1803, by a majority of 10.'^ 

These significant divisions again pointed to the 
necessity for compromise ; and, in 1868, Mr, Gladstone 
himself supported a suggestion, which had been rejected 
in the preceding year, for settling the question by de- 
claring that thenceforward no suit should be instituted 
to enforce the payment of Church rates This provision, 
which was contained in the first clause of the BUI, 
effectually removed any objections which Noiujon- 
formists might conscientiously entertain to the existence 
of the rate ; and it enabled Mr. Gladstone to conciliate 
the Church by maintaining the machinery of the rate 
for the repair of the fabric. In the great majority of 
cases, therefore, a compulsory rate, which, if it were 
once duly levied, no one could legally refuse to pay, 
was replaced by a voluntary rate, to wliich no one wiis 
compelled to contribute. In a few cases, where the 
proceeds of the rate had been assigned a.s security for a 
loan, the rate was necessarUy preserved for tlu* disdiarge 
of the debt The last compulsory Church rate raised in 
England was levied in the parish of St. Marylebone, 
under the authority of two local Acts, as late as 1899 ; ° 


' By 236 votoB to 220 Hcmard, 
Tol, dvm. p SOI. 

* The House divided, 274. to 274. 

vol. chilli p, 1S22 

* This Bill in 1806 was met by 
m amendment of Mr. Bot heron 
Jiistcourfc, that it was uniust to 
abolish Ohurch Hates until some 
other provision had been made by 
l^axliament enabling' churoliwar^ 

^charge the obligations for 
which they were liable. This amend- 
ment was earned after two divx- 
VOL IL 


sions, in which Mr. hifltoourt eocurod 
2B7 votes to 286, and 288 votes i o 
271 vol, clxvi. pp. 1727. 

1781. ^ 

* 286 votes to 276 Ibid., %ol. 
clxx, p. 974. 

® Mr. Gladstone voted for tlio 
abolition of Ohurch rates, tor the 
first time, in 1866, Morloy’s Life 
of GlaUatone, vol. ii. p. 161, 

® See Annual Lo(‘al Taxation 
Betume, 1898-99 ParL I^o/pem, 
1001, pp. 60, 58. 
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but, in tbe great majority of cases, compulsory Church 
rates ceased after the passing of the Act of 1868. Non- 
conformist England owed this relief to Mr. Gladstone’s 
exertions 

The passing of this great measure, after a contro- 
versy which had been protracted over nearly forty 
years, enforced the lesson, which the enfranchisement 
of the Jews had taught in 1858, that the Government, 
which chooses to attempt to govern without a majority 
of the Commons at its back, must be content to pur- 
chase office by surrendering the principles which it has 
advocated in opposition It proved to the country, more- 
over, that in some instances it had more to hope for 
from a weak Conservative Government than it could 
expect to obtain from a strong Liberal Ministry ; for 
the Conservatives were able to control, while the 
liberals were powerless to manage, the views of the 
House of Loids ; and a Conservative Prime Minister 
could consequently obtain, from the Upper House of 
Parhament, an assent to Liberal legislation, which no 
Liberal Prime Minister could command. 

The BiU for the abolition of Compulsory Church 
Bates received the royal assent on the 31st of July.^ 
On that day Parliament was prorogued, and the Queen 
announced her intention ‘ to dissolve the present Par- 
hament at the earhest day [that would enable her] 
people to reap the benefit of the extended system of 
representation which the wisdom of Parhament has 
provided for them.’ 

‘ I look with entire confidence,’ so the Queen was 
advised to add,® ‘ to their proving themselves worthy 
of the high privilege with which they have been thus 
invested ; and I trust that . . . the expression of their 
opinion on those great questions of pubhc policy which 

^ The Act IS the 81 & 83 Vict. * Mantard, vol, cxoiu. pp. 1969, 
caput cix. . I960. 
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have occupied the attention of Parliament and remain chap. 
undecided, may tend to maintain unimpaired that (‘ivil . — — . 
and religious freedom which has been secured to all 
my subjects by the institutions and settlement of my 
realm.’ 

The Queen, in her Speech, enumerated some of the Tim 
measures which had been passed in the Session, but onUontif**' 
she omitted to make any reference to one Act, wliich 
perhaps illustrated a change of opinion, or at finy rate 
a change of manners, more clearly than the liefonn Act 
itself. Humane men had long deplored, wise men had 
long denounced, the lioriiblo scenes which were c-on- 
stantly witnessed at the public execution of c.riminals. 

‘ On these occasions,’ to quote the language of a news- 
paper in 1864, ‘Vice and Grime held their saturnalia, 
while PoUy looked on from dear-bought seats in adjacent 
windows ’ In 1802, when two men wore hangecl near 
Liverpool, excursion trains carried large numbers of 
people to the spot where the sentence was executed ; and, 
in 1864, no fewer than live men, foriign scjameu, were 
hanged together outside Newgate for piracjy and munle.r, 
in the presence of thousands, or rather tens of thousands, 

■of degraded people.^ While a sliiver of horror ran 
through the better classes at the descriptions, published 
in the papers, of this dreadful .scene, Mr. Ilibbert, 
a man who was then young, and who had recently 
been returned for Oldham, proposed in tlie House of 
Commons that executions should in future be privately 
■conducted.^ The proposal was resisted, as many re- 
forms had been resisted before, by oflicial England, 
which found a spokesman in Sir George Grey, the 
Home Secretary, on the ground that the scenes, horrible 
as they were, had possibly a salutary effect on the 

QKK PP' papers; but his speech mdicaled 

, that his object was to sabnlilute 

Mr. Ilibbert 6 motion was for private for public bangings. 
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^ . at any rate, would be distinctly abhorrent to public 

1868 feehng.^ 

In the same Session, in which Mr Hibbert intro- 
duced the proposal, Mr. Ewart, the member for Dum- 
fries, revived a suggestion, with which his name had in 
previous years, been associated, that the death penalty 
should be altogether abolished In words, he only 
ventured on asking for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the expediency of maintaining 
the punishment. In the course of a desultoiy debate, 
other members suggested that the inquiry should be 
enlarged, and that it should be conducted by a royal 
commission. Sir George Grey, speaking as Home 
Secretary, accepted this amendment ; and the House 
ultimately adopted an address praying for the appoint- 
ment of a royal commission to inquire into the pro- 
visions and operation of the laws under which the 
punishment of death is now inflicted in the United 
Kingdom, and the manner in which it is inflicted.^ 

The commission which was thus appointed, and 
which made a very careful inquiry into the practice of 
other countries, ultimately recommended that murders 
should be divided into two classes : first, those which 
were deliberate, or which were perpetrated for the 
purpose of escape from the consequences of crime, and 
which the commissioners recommended should continue 
to be pumshable by death ; and, second, those which 
were unpremeditated, or which, Hlce ordinary cases of 
infanticide, were, in public opinion, undeserving of the 
death penally ; these crimes the commissioners recom- 
mended should be punished with penal servitude. But 
the commission went on to recommend that the punish- 
ment of death, in future, should be inflicted inside, and 

^ Jlcmard, vol. olxxiii. p 946 
» Ibid., Tol dxxiv pp. 2060, 2070, 2082, 2116. 
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not outside, the prison walls.^ A Bill to give effect to 
the recommendations of the commissioners was intro- . 
duced, in 1866, by Lord Oranworth,^ who had succeeded 
Lord Westbury in the Chancellorship. The clause 
which divided murder into two degrees was struck out 
of the Bill in committee ; ® and the Bill, which would, 
perhaps, in no case have survived this cardinal altera- 
tion, practically fell with the faU of the Whig Admmis- 
tration^ The atmosphere of 1867, overcharged with 
the heated discussions on reform, jiroved equally un- 
suited for a measure of this kind ; and it was only in 
1868 that Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who had himself served 
on the commission of 1864, succeeded in carrying a 
measure substituting private foi public, executions of 
the law.® 

The measure did not become law till June 1868. 
In the previous month, the Feman who had been con 
victed of the crime of blowing up the wall of Clerken- 
well prison had been hanged outside the walls of New- 
gate ; and thus it happened that the last man, who was 
publicly hanged in England, was the wretch who, from 
a mistaken idea of patriotism, had been guilty of an 
act which caused death and suffering to many innocent 
persons. It is, perhaps, more interesting to observe 
that the passing of the Act was, at lirst, followed by a 
sensible diminution in the number of caiiital penalties. 
From 1838 to 1862, ac.cording to 3ir E. Ducane, there 
were 1,395 sentences, and 261 executions — ^an average 
of very nearly 11 executions in each yeai'.° In 1808, 

^ The report of ilxo commission ancient rule) resolved m tho nega^ 
■will "be found m I^arl Fapera, ] 806, tivc/ Ibid.^ vol* clvxxiii. p. 1549, 
vol. XXI l^urofthecommisbioners, ^ Tlio new Government allowed 
Mr. B Lushm^on, Mr. Jinglit, it to bo read a first time m the 
Mr, Neate, and Mr Ewart, recom* Commons, in order that it might 
mended the abolition of capital be reprinted. Ibid., vol, clxxxiv* 
punishment, p. IlOU 

* vol. olxxxiii p. 282 * Ibid., vol. cxo. p. 1127, and 

® The Peers divided . contents 88, 81 Viet,, c 24. 

non-contents 88, and 'the numbei ° Punishment and Prevention 
being equal, it' was (accordmg to p. 20. 
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the yeax in winch the law was altered, 14 persons were 
hanged in England ; in 1869, 13 , in 1870, 8 ; in 1871, 
only 3 A reaction set in about that time, and in the 
next five years 100 persons — or, on an average, 20 a 
year — were hanged in England. 

It IS more mteresting to note that the Act of 18G8 
marked another, and perhaps a final, stage in a chain 
of legislation which stretches over eighty-five years. 
In 1783, the hideous processions which conducted the 
condemned man from Newgate to Tyburn, and wliich, 
according to Dr. Johnson, gratified the public and sup- 
ported the criminal,^ were swept away. In 1840, the 
equally hideous ceremony of the condemned sermon, 
which ladies of position and fashion were not ashamed 
to attend, was seen in Newgate for the last time ; and, 
in 1868, the last public hanging took place in London. 
It IS, perhaps, unfair to say that the English people are 
kinder or more humane than they were in 1868 — a 
good deal might possibly be urged in support of a con- 
trary conclusion — ^but it is ceitain that public opinion 
to-day would not tolerate the scenes of vice and crime 
which disgraced the metropolis on the occasions of 
public executions of the law before 1808. 

The Act which terminated these scenes of disorder 
found no mention in the Royal Message winch closed 
the Session of 1868 ; and a matter to which the present 
writer has thought it right to devote three or four pages, 
as a stri k i ng feature in the liistory of manners, hardly 
occupied anyone’s attention for as many minutes. In 
fact, the pubhc mind was concentrated on the approach- 
ing dissolution of a Parhament, which, in its short life, 
had accomplished the greatest work of organic reform 
attempted since the Reform Act of 1 832, but which 
had neither won the confidence of the country, nor en- 
trusted its unreserved allegiance to any statesman — 
^ See IBatoiy of JEnglmd^ vol. i. p. 170, mie* 
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a Parliament of wMch it was afterwards said tliat it 
‘ liad no faith in any principle, no enthusiasm in any 
cause, and no fidehty to any leader ’ ^ The efforts of 
pohticians were simultaneously absorbed by the pre- 
parations which were making for the coming electoral 
struggle — a struggle which was invested with the 
interest attaching to fresh combatants, fresh issues, and 
fresh leaders, and which was rapidly becoming a duel 
between Mr. Disraeh and Mr Gladstone — ^between the 
man who had risen to the first place in the nation’s 
councils by the sheer force of his ability, but who had 
not yet won the confidence either of his colleagues or 
of Ms supporters, and the statesman whose enthusiasm 
was communicating itself to the nation, and compelling 
adherence to his opinions. 

Mr Gladstone threw himself into the contest with 
characteristic vigour. The great constituency — South 
Lancashire — ^which he had represented since 1865, had 
been divided by the Eeform Ac.t of 1807, and Mr. 
Gladstone elected to contest the south-western division 
of the county. ‘ He spoke in rapid succession at St. 
Helen’s, Warrington, Liverpool, Newton Bridge, Wigan, 
and Ormskirk, dilating with all his fiery eloquence on 
the monstrous foolishness of a religious estalilishmeut 
which ministered only to a handful of the people.’^ 
Mr. Disraeli did not display the same ae.tivity. A some- 
what severe critic said that he was seeking everywhere 
for support. ‘ He is all things to all men, and nolhing 
to any one. He cannot make up his mind whether to 
be evangehcal, neologic, or ritualistic.’ ® At any rate, 
he relied on the deep feeling wMch the people through- 
out the country entertained for the Church. He could 
not bring himself to believe that Nonconformist 


’ The Duhe of Argyll, B^maard, Prime Ministers Series, p, 203. 
voL cxcvii. p, 201, » Lord Shaftesbury's Diary, in 

» Bussell's Oiadstone, m Queen's his vol. m. p, 2ST. 
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CHAP iElnglaiid ■would join with. Hoiuaiii Catholic Ireland 
- ^ . in an assault on even a branch of the Established 
1868. Church 

These sentiments inspired some of the most re- 
markable passages of the address which he issued to 
Ms own constituents early in October. In it there 
was no defence of the Church as a Church ; but there 
was a repetition of the arguments of the Dartmouth 
Letter, and there was also much to arouse the latent 
feeling of Protestant antagonism to Eomc. ‘ The leader 
of the Opposition [had] seized the occasion of an ex- 
piring Parhament, which had proclaimed its inadequate 
representation of the country, to I'ecoramend a change 
of the fundamental laws of the reahn, and to propose 
a dissolution of the union between Church and State. 
Her Majesty’s Government [have] oiler ed, and will oJTer, 
to tMs pohcy an uncompromising resistance. The 
connection of religion with the exercise of political 
authority is one of the mam safeguards of the civilisa- 
tion of man. . . Even in Great Britain the spoliation 
of the Church of Ireland would not be without its 
effect. Confiscation is contagious; and when once a 
community has been seduced into plunder, its predatory 
acts have seldom been single. . . . The ultimate triumph, 
were our Church to fall, would be to that power 'with 
whose tradition, learmng, discipline, and organisation 
our Church alone has hitherto been able to cope, and 
that, too, only when supported by a determined and 
devoted people.’ ^ 

These phrases fell flat on the country, or, if they 
produced any effect, stimulated laughter, instead of 
exciting alarm. The new electors, entering for the 
'first time into an enjoyment of the franchise, were not 
drawn from a class which could be expected to take 

^ Times, 8rd of Oototer, 1868 , Hitcluuaii’s X^a of Lord Seaeonsfleld, 
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any interest in the maintenance of establishments and 
the protection of property, or even to appreciate the ■ — . — 
force of alliterative epigrams. With these, Mr Glad- 
stone’s personality and enthusiasm were much more 
moving forces than Mx Disraeli’s phrases and sphinx- 
like attitude. If they examined the matter more closely, 
they possibly reflected that, while Mr Disraeli was 
boasting of uncompromising resistance in his address, 
he had only ventui ed on the feeblest of defences in the 
House of Commons. 

Thus it happened that, throughout the length and 
breadth of England, the new boroughs, as a rule, re- 
turned members pledged to the support of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his policy ; while in all Scotland only seven, 
in aU Ireland only thirty-seven, members were c-hosen 
from the candidates who threw in their lot with Mr. 

Disraeh The crushing disaster which the Conserva- 
tives thus sustained was partly redeemed by the atti- 
tude of the county constituencies. The county electors, 
drawn from a higher class, did not share the eutlmsiasm, 
and perhaps were a little alarmed at the attitude, of 
the householders in boroughs; but, county electors 
notwithstaudmg, the result of the election left no doubt 
upon the opinion of the country. The Liberals had a tls 
clear majority of 112, ‘ which subsequent elections 
increased to some 120 votes. ijiborais. 

It was not, however, the size of the majority tliat 
formed its most remarkable feature. The I?arliament 
of 1865 had also contained a Liberal majority ap- 
parently adequate for every occasion, and the Parlia- 
ment of 18G6 had witnessed the defeat of Lord Russell 
and Mr. Gladstone, and the accession to offleo of Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli. Wliat impressed men was, the 
alteration in the character of the Chamber elected by a 
reformed constituency. It was felt that the truce, 

^ Morley^s Zdfe qf GladatonCi voL ii. ])♦ 1261 , 
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which had been established under Lord Palmerston, 
had passed away with the Parliament elected under his 
auspices. It was recogmsed that the Liberals had been 
chosen to carry out a policy, and that no conferences 
in tea rooms, or withdrawals into caves of AduUam, 
would mterfere with the programme. Many Liberals, 
who had sat in the Parliament of 1805, preferred, like 
Lord Palmerston, to bear the ills they had, than fly to 
‘ others that they knew not of ’ Almost every Liberal 
who sat in the Parliament of 1868 was detennined to 
support MEr GHadstone in doing justice to Ireland, and 
in promoting a policy of peace abroad and economy 
at home 

Yet there were some sinking features in the election 
which made men hesitate to acknowledge that the knell 
of Conservatism had been sounded Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
who had enlivened the old House by his humour, lost 
his seat at Nottingham ; Mr J. S. Mill, who had 
instructed it with his ' knowledge, lost his seat at 
Westminster ; Mi’. Milner Gibson, the chief representa- 
tive of free trade, was defeated at Ashton-under-Lyne ; 
Mr. Miall, one of the leaders of the Nonconformists, was 
beaten at Bradford. ‘Superiority’ in Mr Uorsmau, 
eloquence in Mr Eoebuok, precocity in Lord Amberley, 
aU failed to attract But the most remarkable feature 
in the election was the contrast between the attitude of 
Lancashire and the attitude of the rest of England, All 
the eight seats, which had been assigned to the four 
divisions of the great manufacturing county, were won 
by Conservatives Neither local influence nor pubhc 
services saved Lord Hartington from defeat in the 
north of the county. Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence and 
enthusiasm, which were spreading victory for his friends 
throughout the length and breadth of England, could 
not iusure his own return in the south of the county. 
The great Liberal leader was compelled to enter 
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Parliament for the newly formed metropolitan borough 
of Greenwich, which, unsohcited and unrewarded, did 
itself the honour of choosing liim as its member 

The attitude of Lancashire gave the Conservatives 
some consolation in the hour of their defeat. One of 
them, indeed, recollected or invented the aphorism : 
What Lancashire thinks to-day, England will think 
to-morrow But the attitude of Lancashire could not 
affect the immediate lesult The defeat wa'& too com- 
plete, and too crushing, to be either explained away or 
ignored. Precedent^ indeed, suggested, that the old 
Ministry should meet the new House, and formally 
receive a declaration from its hands that it did not enjoy 
the confidence which was required for its sustenance 
But Mr. Disraeli — who was, at any rate, original — saw 
that submission to such an ordeal could do his own 
cause no good, and would infinitely delay the business 
of the country. With much dignity, tlierefore, he 
decided to bow, at once, to a decision whose meaning 
could not be mistaken, and to place his resignation in 
the Queen’s hands. His course in doing so was, in one 
sense, unconstitutional, for anything is unconstitutional 
which is not customary; but, in another sense, it 
illustrated the truth that the constitution of this country 
is contained in no rigid document, but is based on 
precedent, and modified by convenience. The course 
that Mr. Disraeli took was justified by convenience; 
and it required, in consequence, no apology. 

Yet the action of Mi. Disraeli, in resigning office 
without meeting Parliament, however justifiable it may 
have been, is a mark in the constitutional history of the 
country. It is the first open recognition in history that 
the House of Commons itself was of less importance 
than the electors who formed it, and that a Minister 
might, and could, defer to public opinion without 
waiting for its formal exjiression by a vote in the Lower 
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■ less and less that assembly of wise men who met in 
IHOH. earlier times to confer on alRiirs, and more and more 
the delegates of the people who sent them to West- 
nunster. The growth of democracy was increasing the 
power of the electors, and diminishing the independence 
of the ro])rc5Senta.tives ; and the first election in which 
all borough householders were entitled to take part was 
the first election whose decision, without any parlia- 
mentary confirmation, decided the fate of a Ministry. 

Por Mr. Disraeli there had been no enthusiasm in 
th<‘ hour oJ‘ the contest. For Mr Disraeli there was no 
pity in the hour of his fall. However much the country 
may have admired lus dexterity, few people in 1808 had 
any faith either in his opinions or in his policy. He 
was regarded as an adventurer, who had made a bold 
stroke and had achieved Ja surprising success, but 
who had been defeated — ^rightly defeated — ^by a man of 
maturer ('.onvictions, and of truer, if less refined, steel. 
Many good people in 1868 deplored Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy in attacking a Church, but no one doubted the 
honesty of his purpose and the sincerity of his convic- 
tions. Many honest persons thought it their duty to 
follow Mr. Disraeli at the same time, but few among 
them believed hhn to be honest in his convictions, or 
sincere in his expression of them 

It must, however, be conceded that, if Mr. Disraeli 
deserved to fall in 1868, there was dignity in the 
manner in which he fell. He accepted the hostile 
verdict of the countiy with a calm demeanour which 
would have been worthy of a beaten gladiator in the 
days of Home. He sought no distinction for himself, 
but nlqi-mftd a peerage for the lady who had been the 
partner of his life, ‘ the perfect wife ’ to whom he had 
dedicated his best novel. The harshest critic of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s political conduct feels softened when he contem- 
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plates the relations between Mr and Mrs. Disraeli ; and ohap. 

it was only consistent with aU that is best in Mr. Dis- 

raeli’s character that, on leaving office, he should have 
claimed a peerage for the devoted lady to whom he 
owed so much, and who, he never forgot, even in 
moments of sore trial, had claims on his gratitude. 
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TWO YBAIiS OF LIBKKAL LEGISLATION 

CHAP There is at onoe a parallel aiul a contrast between the 
'-A — • events which followed the passing of the Eefonn Act 
Tteoon* 1832, and those whic,h ensued from the passing of 
Bcquenoe? the Eeform Act of 1807. In both cases, the newly en- 
loim A^’ franchised electors succeeded in imbuing their represen- 
of 1867. tatives in Parliament with some of their own determina- 
tion. In both, the legislation, which was immediately 
introduced and rapidly passed, was large in its 
application and novel in its principles ; and, in both, 
— ^^^uthm a comparatively short time — enthusiasm was 
succeeded by torpor ; and legislation, which was ahnost 
Eadical in its character, paved the way for a period of 
Conservative calm. 

On the other hand, there is a stiildng contrast 
between the first results of the two Acts The Eeform 
Act of 1832 gave new power to the Ministry which had 
played so great a part in canying it. The Eeform Act 
of 1867 swept away the Government, which had framed 
the first draft of the measure wliich Mr. Gladstone had 
remodelled. The one Act confirmed the official life of 
the men who were drawn from the classes immemorially 
associated with the Govermnent ; the other placed in 
power men of quite another stamp, and reared among 
quite other traditions Por, though the Cabinet which 
Mr. Gladstone formed in the closing weeks of 1868, 
comprised men, who, like Lord Granville, Lord De 
Ministey. Grey, Lord Eimberley, Lord Clarendon, the Duke of 
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Argyll, and Lord Hartington, were representatives of chap 
tlie old system, its most picturesque members had lived — 
in other surroundings. Mr Bright, who accepted the 1869. 
Presidency of the Board of Trade, was a manufacturer ; 

Mr Lowe, who took the seals of the Exchequer, had 
made his reputation in politics in Australia, and in 
journahsm in London ; Mr Oliilders, who became 
Eirst Loid of the Admiralty, had sat in the Legislature 
of Victoria, and had served as Agent-General for the 
colony, Loid Hatherley, who took the seals of the 
Chancellorship, and who, in Dean Hook’s opinion, was 
facile princeps of his generation,’ was the son of ‘ that 
beast Wood,’^ aldemian and fishmonger, who had sat 
by Queen Caroline’s side on her entry into London 
half a century before ; Mr. Goschen, who was appointed 
Chief Commissioner of the Poor Law Board, was a 
leading partner m an important financial house ; Mr 
Porster, the new Vice-President of the Council, was a 
member of a manufacturing finu in Yorkshire. 

Mr Gladstone, m his owi person, represented the Mi 
two classes which were thus combined in his Adminis- 
tration. The son of a Liverpool merchant, ho was 
di'awn from the commercial class, which was gradually 
forcing itself into political power; but his mercantile 
origin had been partly obsc-ured by the baronetcy 
which had rewarded his father’s success ; by the educa- 
tion which had won liim distinction both at Eton and 
Oxford ; and by the associations which he had formed 
at the school and at the university. The country 
gentlemen had been as ready to accept liim as a 
welcome recruit, and as a future leader, as their fathers 
had been glad to receive Sir Robert Peel in a jireceding 
generation. And, to a certain extent, they were right ; 
for, of all the statesmen in the nineteenth century, it is 

^ Stepheufl’s Ltfe of Hcok^ p,4d3. 

* George IV.'s phrase ; see MUt of England^ vol ii. pp, 82, 36, 
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OHAP difficult to name one wlio had a greater devotion tO’ 

. , the established institutions of his country than Mr. 

1869. Q-ladstone. He had a respec.t for the Throne which 
found expression in some of his best speeches; an 
afiection for the Church, which influenced his daily life 
and his political career All his sympathies wei’O 
attracted by the traditions under whiiffi the British 
Empire had gradually risen to greatness. It was his 
fate, towards the end of his life, to be connected with a 
policy apparently opposed to his original convictions ; 
but, though Ins reason led him far from the opinions 
with which he commenced his eaieer, he never lost his 
reverence foi the institutions which it was his lot to 
do so much to reform. 

He was now entering the sixtieth year of his age — 
he took the oath, as a member of the new Parliament, on 
his fifty-ninth birthday — but his sixty years had dealt 
gently both with his body and 1 lis mind He retained the 
hiU energy which had distinguished him physically and 
intellectually from the first. His brain, his voice, his 
glance, and his luauiun* displayed nothing to show that 
he had aheady attaini’d the age when most men’s 
faculties begin to fail. 

The result of the general election, the voice of the 
electors, the composition of the new Government, and 
the aspect of the new Parliament — all these things 
denoted that the period of political stagnation, which 
had characterised Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, had 
passed away. The tide had fallen to its lowest ebb in 
1865 or 180C, and the waters were again turning, and 
The ex- rising with an accumulated power. The country was 
peotoUoM ^eary of the old pohey of constant intervention abroad 
oouniiy. anci Consequent expenditui'e at home. The old watch- 
words — peace, reti’enohment, reform — ^had recovered 
their old popularity; and the personnel of the new 
Government, in which Mr. Bright held office inside, and 
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Mr. Forstei’ outside, tlie Cabinet, furnished a guarantee chap 
that, in the immediate future at any rate, the attention — 
of Parliament, instead of being occupied with the affairs 
of other nations, would be concentrated on its own 
domestic concerns 

Reform — so the nation thought — ^was wanted in 
many matters The new electors required — so it was 
argued — the protection of the baEot The lessons which 
the Prusso- Austrian wav had taught, had to be impressed 
on the administrators of the British army The higher 
ranks of the seiwice had to be opened to every educated 
Enghslnnan by the abolition of the purchase system, 
which converted the profession into a vutnal monojioly 
for the wealthier classes ; the lower ranks had to be 
made more attractive to the masses by the iutrodiKJtiou 
of acceptable impiovements and the abolition of degrad- 
ing punisliments. The expenditure of the nation had 
to be ruthlessly overhauled, and its administrative 
machinery rigorously examined. The higher and lower 
education of the people had to bo completely refashioned. 

The time, it was thought, was at last ripe for increas- 
ing the efficiency, and widening the scope, of university 
education The endowments, which th(i gi’cat public 
schools enjoyed, had to be placed under effective (ion- 
trol, and the schools themselves had to be adapted 
to modern conditions ; the education of the masses of 
the people had to be made ‘more general and more 
popular In the universities, in the public schools, and 
in the village school-house, moreover, the Church of 
England enjoyed a commanding influence, which was 
resented by all those who did not conform to her teach- 
ing, The time had come, so it was argued, when these* 
privileges should no longer be retained. The general 
election, which had so largely turned on the futurit 
position of the Church in Ii’oland, had indirectly dealt 
a blow to the Church in England ; and those who 

VOL. II A A 
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stood, outside lier pale were ready to take advantage of 
tke oppprtumty, whick had been afforded to them, to 
effect reforms which they had vainly demanded from 
previous Parliaments 

But, if the reforms, which the new Parliament was 
expected to undertake, were many and important, it 
was universally admitted that its chief duty was to 
address itself to the task of doing justice to Ireland, 
Mr. Gladstone had undertaken, both in the last House 
of Commons and on the hustings, to deal with the 
grievances of the Irish people — the three branches of 
the Iiish upas tree, as he had called them — and the 
country was impatient to see how he would give effect 
to his pledges The hour had struck: the man had 
come 

The resolutions, wliich Mr Gladstone had carried 
in the previous Parhament, had sounded the knell of 
the Irish Church ; but the language which he had used, 
both in Parhament and on the platform, had shown that 
he intended also to deal with the complaints of the Irish 
tenantry, and to provide in some way for the higher 
education of tlie Msh people. Mx, Gladstone, however, 
did not conceal from himself that the disabilities, which 
legislation could alone remove, were not the only 
causes of Irish discontent Throughout the nineteenth 
century, the administration of Ireland had been con- 
ducted almost exclusively by English statesmen on 
English ideas ; and the Castle at Dublin, which was 
the seat of government, had, in consequence, become 
almost as unpopular as the Irish Church. Some states- 
men might perhaps have been tempted to inquire, in 
1869, whether the time had not arrived for remodelling 
the whole administrative machinery, either by delegating 
to Ireland some measure of Home Eule ; or by abolish- 
ing the Lush Viceroyalty — the symbol of separation 
— and by placing Ireland, like Scotland, directly under 
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tlie Home Office. Instead of adopting so radical a 
remedy, Mr Gladstone persuaded liimself that he 
could do effectual justice to the Irish people by plac- 
ing an Irishman in the chief executive post in the 
Irish Government; and he accordingly reappointed 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, an Iiish landlord, to the 
Chief Secretaryshi]) Satisfied, moreover, of the bene- 
volence of his ovvn intentions, convinced that Irisli 
discontent had been due to England’s conduct, and 
would be removed by English justice, he decided on, at 
once, affording a striking example of his hopes iind his 
confidence. In England, offences against the body 
pohtic were almost unknown. In Ii-eland, no fewer than 
eighty-one persons — excludhig soldiers — were under- 
going penal servitude for overt acts or secret conspiracy 
against the Government By a bold stroke, Mr. Glad- 
stone decided — after a careful review of the cases — on 
giving an unconditional pardon to more than half — 
forty-nine — of these offenders. Ilie men, who were thus 
released, were, in the opinion of the Government., men, 
who ‘might be described as the dupes and tools of 
others, men incapable, as far as (sould be asciertainod, 
of doing mischief hereafter in any fresh insurrectionary 
attempts.’ ^ But, cautiou-sfy a.s the Minister nested in 
the matter, his conduct in resleasing political prisoners 
excited ahnost as much alarm as his conduct in 
proposuig to dise.stablish and disendow a wealthy 
Church. Hie old traditions, the old beliefs, were 
bemg simultaneously destroyed by the new men who 
held some of the chief offices in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration. The intemperate conduct of an Iiish 
mayor — ^the Mayor of Cork,® who presided at a banquet 

* Mansard, vol. c\oiv. p. ICO. atlsnjpted tlie osBossiuation of the 
Of the forty-nine prisoners thus Duke of Edinburgh at Port Jayson 
disohaiMd, thirty-four wore in in Australia in the previous year. 
Australia and fifteen m Great In consequence of the moor’s 
. highly improper speech, Mr, Glad- 

0 Farrell, an Irishman, had stone’s administration introduced a 
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CHAP, given to some of tlie released inisoners, and who had the 

■ ■ indecency, in doing so, to speak in sympathetic terms 

1869. of an Irishman, O’JPari-ell, who liad just attempted the 
assassination of the Duke of Iklinhurgh in Australia — 
seemed to justify the old prejudice that Irish disaffec- 
tion could not be cured by English kindness. An un- 
fortunate recrudescence of agrarian outrages excited 
renewed apprehensions on both sides of the. Houses of 
Parliament ; ^ and, though extreme men were ready to 
endorse Mr. Bright’s dictum, that no more acts of re- 
pression ought ever to pass, unless they were accom- 
panied with measures of a remedial and consoling 
nature,® old-fashioned Liberals joined with Conservatives 
in thinkmg that the restoration of order should precede 
the redress of grievances, and in condemning the new 
doctrine that the redress of gi’ievances would lead to- 
the restoration of order. 

Thoinsh , Undeterred by these criticisms, umnoved by these 

Ohiiroh appreliensious, Mi\ Gladstone steadily adliered to the 
task, which he had set liiinself. In the front of this 
programme stood the great question of the Irish Church. 
Its mere disestabhshment, or its disconnection from 
the State, would have been a comparatively easy 

BiU to disable lim from Loldmg the was directed to be prepared with 
mayoralty, or any other ofiice, or evidence m support of it on the 
place, in Cork or Ireland. Bansard, second reading. iSidl., p 24.4. The 
oL cxovi p. 185 It was argued, in mayor, however, had the good sense 
the course of the long debate which to anticii)ate tke decision of the 
arose on the motion lor the intio- House by lesigning his office j and 
duction of the Bill, that the ease the grace to accompany his resigno- 
should have been brought forward, tion with a letter couched in terms 
in accordance with the precedent in as becoming as his previous utter- 
the Porteous case, in the House of once had been indecent. iJ2^,p675. 
Lords, where the necessary doposi- And the Government gladly accepted 
tiona on oath could have been made this solution of a disa^eeable 
justifying the introduction of the question, and abandoned the BiU. 
measure. p. 193 This view Ibid , pp 577, 1401 
was overruled by the Government, ^ See, inter alia, the dobate in the 
the Bill was ordered to be brought House of Commons, J^anaardf vol. 
in, instructions were given that a cxcv. 1082 , and m the House of 
copy of it should be served on the Lords, tbtd,, voL cxovi p 707* 
mayor; apd the Attorney-General “ Ibid*^ vol. oacv p. 2016 
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matter; but its diseudowmeut raised issues, whicli 
might have baffled the constructive abilities of any 
statesman For Mr, Gladstone had undertaken not 
merely to disendow a Church, he had simultaneously 
promised to consider and protect the life interests of 
its various office holders And this pledge compelled 
liim to address himself to a mass of calculations, which 
perhaps no statesman, who was not also a statistician, 
would have found it easy to understand Above all 
this, there was the broad question which dominated 
the whole subject : to what object should the property 
of the disendowed Church be applied ? No man, said 
Lord Oastleton in Lord Lytton’s novel, c-an tell how 
hard it is to do good unless fortune gives him 
100,000^. a year, and says, ‘ Now do good with it ’ ^ No 
one appreciates the difficulty attaching to the dis- 
endowment of a great and wealthy' corporation, till 
he addresses himself to the task of appi opriating the 
funds, which he has decided on diverting from their 
previous uses. 

Yet, on the 1st of March, 180U, only two inontlis 
after the formation of his Government, Mr. Gladstone 
rose in the House of Conimons to take the lirst step in 
his great project It is a mere commonplace to say 
that he made many great speeches during his long 
parliamentary career, and that Ids Budget statements 
had made the House familiar with his marked power of 
explaining the details of complicated measures. But 
he probably never showed himself so eflective a master 
of explanatory speech as on this occasion. His exposi- 
tion extended over more than three hours; and Mr. 
Disraeli himself said that ‘not a phrase in it was 
wasted.’ ^ During the whole of this time the House 
fell, and remained, under the charm of the magician. 
Some of his audience genuinely believed that he was 

^ The CcLutone, pt. xiv ch. 6 Ilmteard^ voL cxcjiv p. 468. 
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CHAP, advocating a policy of saci'ilege; others of them as 
■ genuinely thought that, by redressing a great injustice, 

1869. ijg fulfilling the highest aims of God, and furthering 
the best interests of man ; but those who gloried in the 
equity, as well as those who shuddered at the iniquity, 
of the policy, weie equally sensible of the powers of the 
orator. The House could not but be swayed by the 
magnificent manner in which Mr Gladstone introduced 
Ins proposal 

The deep reverence, with which Mi-. Gladstone 
approached his subject, was almost as striking as his 
courage in raising it In the previous year, in moving 
his famous resolution, he had applied to the Church 
the magnificent lines of Hamlet : 


We do it wrong, being so majestioal, 

To offer it the show of violence. 

A quotation, which, it must be admitted, sounded 
strangely in the mouth of a statesman, who was pro- 
posing both the disestablishment and the disendowment 
of the Church as remedies for Irish disaffection. Yet, in 
1869, in carrying out his policy, Mr. Gladstone did much 
to justify the appositeness of the phrase ; for, if he dis- 
played, on the one hand, his deep sense that the sacrifice' 
was necessary, he showed, on the other, a determina- 
tion to* spare the feelings of his victim, and to break, as 
far as it was possible to break, the inevitable fall of the 
Establishment Out of a total property, which without 
taking into account the glebe houses and churches, he 
placed at 1G,000,000Z , Mr Gladstone set aside nearly 
8,000,000/ to be paid in compensation to different per- 
sons who had life interests in the Church In addition 
to this munificent provision, he left the Church, or rather 
the new governing body which he proposed to establish, 
the fabrics of all the churches and the churchyards 
attached to them. He enabled it to acquire the glebe 
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liouses, aad a certaiu portion of the glebes, on easy tems.^ 
At the same time he conciliated the laymen of Irelatid 
by allowing them to purchase the tithe rent charge on 
their estates in a method which they themselves re- 
garded as hberal, and which many Radicals were dis- 
posed to denounce as unjustifiably lenient.^ It was 
afterwards computed that the hberal use of the public, 
credit for these pui chases had raised the value of the 
Church propel ty to 19,000,000Z., and that Mr. Gladstone 
was devoting 10,000,000^ of the 19,000,000/ to the 
interests of the Church ^ The balance of the property, 
as the Bill was originally drawn, Mr Gladstone proposed 
to devote to the rehef of unavoidable suflering. 

The administi’ative arrangements under the Bill were 
almost as favourable to the Church as the financial 
scheme True that the Church, on the Bill bc'coming 
law, was to hand over its endowments to the now body 
instituted for its future govemaiu’e ; that, on the Ist of 
Januaiy, 1871, its union with tlui Church of England 
was to be dissolved, its courts wen* to be abolished, and 


* SansardfVol cxciv. pp 436-412 ThooompenBations'wlufhMr. (Uad- 
Stone proposed to grant wore as follows ♦ 

Life Interests, Bishops, Diguitarioa, and Encumbents i:*l,{)CK),()(K) 
Compensations, Curates . . 8CX),000 

Compensations, Lay (including Value of Advowsons ) 900,000 

Private Endowments , , . . . 500,000 

Debt on Parsonages, &c. . . , 1250,000 

Grants to Presbyt orian Church and hlaynooth . . ] ,1 00,000 

Expenses of Commission . . . , 5i00,000 

ifiS, 660,000 
pp, 450*454, 

chargo, nearly 74,0002, a year, was 
Hulliciont to extinguish the wholo- 
loan m tifty-two years. The land- 
lords, therefore, roooivod a froo gift 
of 8,2Ii2,6002. due fifty-two yeariv 
afterwards. Mr Gladstone de- 
fended the proposal with his accus- 
tomed ingenuity, hut it remains 
one which it is a littlo diilicult to 
justify. Ibid , -vol, cxcvi pp. 37, 39, 

p 370 


® The tithe rent charge amounted 
to 866,0002 a yoai, Mr Cladhtono 
offered it to tlxe Lish landlords at 
22i years' puiohose, or for 8,2 12,5002. 
But, as the landlords could not bo 
expected to raise this sum, Jitr 
Gladstone proposed to lend thorn tho 
money at Sj per cent The interest 
atSJ percent on 8,212,5002. slightly 
exceeds 291,0002. a year. The 
difference between the amount of tins 
interest and the amount of tho rent 
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its bisliops removed fiom the House of Loids. But, 
what the Church whs destined to lose iii authority, it 
was to gain in freedom Its govenung authoiity was 
given a siiace of ten years to jirepare for its future. It 
was assumed that, during this interval, it would have 
time to frame the constitution under which the Church 
should, in the future, be regulated In the meanwhile, 
the ecclesiastical laws, though losing their force as laws, 
were to be understood as subsisting in the shape of a 
voluntary contract, binding the bishops, the clergy, and 
the laity together. 

Few of the great measures, which were jiassed by 
Parliament during the nineteenth centiuy, received less 
modification dui ing them passage through the Legisla- 
ture than this famous Bill. Its fate had, in fact, been 
decided on the hustings in the previous autumn; and, 
so far as the Ilouse of Commons was concerned, its 
success was assured. If, moreover, the Conservative 
party, in that House, had only a nunoiity of votes to 
oppose to the measure, they did not excel in argument 
in resisting it The same (‘.mious disabihty, which had 
mai-ked Mr Disraeli’s opposition to Mr, G-ladstone’s pro- 
posal in 1808, weakened Ms defence of the Irish Church 
in 1809 : few men would consider that his speech on the 
Irish Church BiU gave him claim to rank either among 
the great statesmen, or among the great orators, of the 
nineteenth centuiy. 

Mr Disraeli hnght have argued, as some of his friends 
afterwards ai-giied, that it was impolitic to divorce a 
Church from the State, and improper to confisqate the 
property of a great corporation. But he did not rest 
his case on these plain issues He contended, on the 
one hand, that it was ridiculous to attempt to promote 
peace in Ireland by adding, to the discontent of the 
Church of Eome, the discontent of the English and 
Presbyterian Churches He hinted, on the other hand, 
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that a policy of confiscation, once begun, would in evil- oe^ . 
ably be followed up ; and that, if corporate property > — , — . 
were appropriated to-day, private propei'ty would be 1869. 
assailed to-morrow But even this appeal to the appre- 
hensions of the wealthy gentlemen, who sat around and 
behind him, cairied no conviction. The Conserva- 
tives hardly concealed their disappointment at the in- 
effective stand which their leader was making ; and the 
measure, sustamed by the enthusiasm of its fiiends, and 
feebly resisted by its dejected adversaries, made rapid 
progress Its second reading was (“.arried by a rather 
larger majoiity than had been generally expected,^ 
and a motion, which received Mr. Disraeli’s support, 
but which was not made on Ins initiation, against going 
into committee, was rejected by an even laiger majority 
than that which had carried the second reading ® ‘ The 

verdict of the countiy had (last its shadow ovei* the 
path ; ’ and the Conservatives felt that ^ («)ntimied resist- 
ance to the measure could have no other ('ffet'.t but to 
broaden and lengthen that shadow ’ ^ In thes(i circum- 
stances, the fii’st, and, in one sense, the most iin])()rtant 
clause of the Bill, was carried, after a single night’s 
debate, by a decisive majoiity,'* and the Bill was sub- 
sequently suffered to pass through committee almost 
without amendment, and, what was more unusual, aftei- 
comparatively few divisions of importance.® The Con- 
servative party, in fact, showed by its conduc-t that 


’ By 308 votes to 250 Jlamard^ 
'vol. oxciv. p, 2128; of. Life of 
BAgM^ vol, 11 . p, 328 

By 365 votes to 229, IJCamai d, 
^ oL cxcv p 930. 

® The epigram is the Bishoj) of 
Down’s ; the commentaiy on it, Air, 
(afterwards Sir William) Gregory’s 
JM, vol cxciv. p. 1094 

^ By 344 votes to 221, Ibid^ 
vol, cxcv p. 1069. 

^ I believe that 1 am right m 
saymg, that Uie throe most impor- 


tant di visions in (*oimnitleo, after 
the division on tho first clause, were : 
(i) on a proposal of Mr, Disraeli’s to 
give the reconstituted Ohuroh its 
glebe houses free voL cxcv. 
p. 1850), which was rejected by 318 
votes to 227 p. 1876) ; (ii) a 
proposal to respect ^jrivate endow- 
ments from A.JD, 1500 instead of from 
Ai). 1600, which was roiectod by 
300 votes to 220 {ibtd , n 11)23) ; (iLi) 
an amendment to the clause^ relating 
to Alaynootli {ihuL^ vol, c\cvi. p, 298). 
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it rec-ognisecl its impotence to defeat the measure, aud 
confined its exertions to attempting, to vainly attempt- 
ing, to modify its details. 

Tliough the Conservative party felt itself powerless 
to modify the Bill in its passage through committee, 
it abstained from using the most formidable weapon, 
which minorities have at their disposal — the weapon 
of obstruction. Ineffective as Mr Disraeli’s opposition 
had been, he was too wise to neglect the signs of the 
times, or the temper of the country ; and, long as the 
measure was, complicated as many of its provisions 
were, ten days pioved sufficient for its consideration 
in committee The enthusiasm, and the distrust, which 
the Bill excited, did not disappear at this stage The 
division on the third reading of the BiU was almost as 
large as that on the second, and the majority which 
supported Mr Gladstone was almost as decisive ^ The 
pi’Ogress, which was thus made with the measure in one 
Souse, enabled it to be presented to the other at a com- 
paratively early period of the Session ; and the Lords 
were deprived of the opportunity of saying that they 
had no leisure to consider the provisions of a BiU, the 
second reading of wliich they were enabled to debate 
in the middle of June 

Bor once, too, a debate in the Lords was awaited 
and watched with more interest than a debate in the 
Commons Everyone felt that, in the Lower Chamber, 
the issue was certain ; but everyone knew that, in the 
Upper Chamber, the preponderance of opinion was 
opposed to the measure, and was eager to ascertain 
whether the Peers, as a body, would have the courage 
of their convictions, or whether they would find some 
pretext for yielding to the pronounced oj)inion of the 
nation. Eumoiu-s that the Lords would reject the Bill 

^ The majontv on the thirds ireading was 361 votes to 247. SHansaid, 
voL oxcvi p 1078. 
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were freely circulated ; and tlie consequences of their 
possible action, in doing so, were as freely canvassed. 
In the heat of party strife, many things are said and 
done, which it is difficult to justify ; and, in the midst 
of the doubts which were everywhere expressed, one 
prominent member of the Cabinet took occasion to 
write a letter, which may have contained much truth, 
but which did not displa}-- much discretion ‘ The Lords,’ 
so Mr. Bright wrote, ^ ‘are not very wise, but there 
is sometimes profit to the jieople even in their un- 
wisdom If they should delay the passing of the In.sh 
Church Bill for tliree months, they wiU stimulate dis- 
cussion on important questions, which, but for their 
infatuation, might have slumbered for many years. . . . 
It would be well if the Peers could bring themselves on 
a line with the opinions and necessities of our day. In 
harmony with the nation, they may go on for a long 
time ; but, throwing themselves athwart its path, they 
may meet with accidents not pleasant for them to 
think of ’ 

Such words, however natural they might have been 
in the mouth of a great democratic leader, were as 
unusual as they were indiscreet in a Cabinet Minister ; 
for it ought to have been the object of every member 
of the Cabinet to make it easy for the Peers to give 
way , and a body of high-sjnrited men are not likely to 
be conciliated by being told that they are fools, or by 
threats of unpleasant consequeimes to themselves or to 
their order. It is, moreover, bare justice to the Lords 
to add that their conduct, in 18G9, showed that Mr, 
Bright’s taunts were not deserved They had the good 
sense to realise, that uncompromising opposition would 
be both useless and unwise And the debate, in whic-h 

iTawflarii, lol. oxovii. p Tlio principal Oonsorvative Peers at tlie 
rumours ttiat tie Peers mghttlirow CJarlton, tie majority luid boon m 
out tie Bui •were justified by lie favour of adopting tiat course. Hoe 
tact tiat, at a meeting of the Metnotrs of an j}. (iTti. 
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they discussed the Mill, was worthy of the occasion. 
It was opened by Lord Granville m a speech, which had 
all his accustomed skill and charm in presenting the 
unacceptable for acceptance ; it was iUuminated by the 
llishop of Peterborough in a manner which confirmed 
in this countiy the reputation which his eloquence had 
already won for him in Ireland ; ’ and it inspired Lord 
Derby with a parody of a noble passage in ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ so appropriate in its application, and so 
eloquent m its delivery, that even those who differ from 
the orator in his opinions may envy him its concep- 
tion. ‘Go your way, ye Ministei's of England! Ye 
have tliis day, so far as in you lay, quenched the light 
of spiritual truth in 1,500 parishes. See if your own 
Church stand the faster for that ! There are not seven 


but 700,000 hearts who have connected themselves with 
you in loyal attachment to the Sovereign for the sake- 
of that Protestant leligion which you both profess, — 
who, in defence of that union which you induced them 
to form, would have shed their dearest life blood, but 
now find that from you, to whom they looked for 
protection, they meet with oppression.’ ® 

Neither the speech, however, of the eloquent prelate, 
who was addressing the Lords for the first time, nor that 
of the ex-Piime Minister, whose increasing feebleness 
showed that he was dehvering one of his last speeches 
in Pai'liament, was of most significance Far more 


^ Dr. Magoe, the Dean of Cork, 
hod been made Bishop of Peter- 
borough in the autumn of 1868, on 
the recommendation of Mi Disraeli, 
with the obvioujb object of emphasis- 
ing the ooimoction between the 
English and the Irish Ohmehes 
lie hod risen into prommonee m 
the previous summer, from abeimon 
which he had preached at Dublin, 
before a large gathering of Enghsh 
and Lush Ohurchmen, collected m 
defence of the Irish Church. Dr 
Magee took for his text on this 


occasion, * They beckoned unto their 
partners which were in the other 
ship, that they should come and 
help them* (the sermon was sub- 
seq[uently pubhsbed as a pompblet) 
If the partners in the other ship 
were unable to render elieouial 
help, they, at any rate, rescued 
Dr Magee horn the wreck, and 
took him on board their own vessel 
For the Bishop's speech on the 
second reading of the Bill, see Mm- 
saic?, vol cxcvi p 1863, 

® Ibidf^ol cxc\n p 21. 
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important was the fact that the Primate of England, chap. 
though he condemned the Bill, recommended his — 
brother Peers to pass its second reading, and to attempt 
its reconstruction in committee ; ^ and that another 
prelate, of whom it may be said that the historian will 
be remembered when the bishop is forgotten, had 
the courage to argnie that religious endowments, like 
secular institutions, derive their sanction from their 
utility ; and to support, not only by his speech but 
by his vote, the recommendation of the Primate that 
the Bill should be read a second time and amended in 
committee ^ 

The fact was, that one of those rare oc-casions had 
aiisen in politics, on which the Crown had ventured to 
exert its influence for the sake of peace The Queen 
had recognised, from the fu'st, that the diseHtablishinent 
,of the Irish Church, however distasteful it might hi*, 
had become inevitable. Before the introdnction of the 
measure, she had consented, at hei Minister’s suggestion, 
to see the Bishop of Peterborough, and had plactnl him 
in communication with Mr Gladstone At a later 
stage, she had used her iuUnence with tlie Primate of 
England to prevent the defeat of the Bill on its second 
reading in the House of Lords. In oni^ smise, her 
Majesty’s interposition did not effect much. The 
Bishop of Peterborough, on his part, made the imprac- 
ticable suggestion that the endowments of the Churidi 
posterior to the Eeformation should be given to the 
Church, and those preceding it to the. lioman Catholics. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, on his part, stipulated 
for an additional 3,000,000^ ‘ to float the now Church 
upon ’ ^ But, though Archbishop and Bishop used the 

' Ifansardy vol oxc% i* p. 171 5, Wiop Tait, \ ol. il pp . 8-4 ; m whieU 

® Bishop Ihirlwall, of St Davxda. the correspondence hetwcon tho 
Ibid f p 1832 ^ Queen, the Arehbisho]), and hlr. 

^ Moiley^s Idfe qf Gladstone^ a ol (lladstono will ho found, 

11 . pp 261, 270 , of Life (f 
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supplied them, to endeavour to secure better teims for 
1800. Qiuveh, much was gained by her Majesty’s action. 
Tlie whole tone of the debate was affec.ted by the know- 
ledge that she was aware of the necessity of compro- 
mise ; and the best representatives of the Church in the 
House of Lords, instead of denouncing the measure as 
inadmissible, were content to discuss the tenns on which 
it should be permitted The Queen had lendered 
the same sort of service to the country that hei' 
uncle, William IV , had discharged nearly forty years 
before. 

It so happened that anotlier statesman, wliose 
influence was fast inc-reasing, was also in favour of 
compromise In a comparatively short period the man, 
who had won his spurs in opposition as Lord Eobert 
Cecil, had become Lord Cranborne, and had succeeded 
to his father’s peerage as Lord Salisbiuy Ever since 
he had letired from Lord Derby’s Cabinet in 1867, 
Lord Salisbury had maintained an attitude of inde- 
pendence ; he saw more clearly than many of his old 
colleagues that the leap in the dark, which Lord Derby 
had made, and against which he himself had so vehe- 
mently protested, had led to the election of a House 
of Commons with which the House of Lords could no 
longei aflbrd to trifle. He saw also that, rightly or 
wrongly, the fate of the Lish Church had been referred 
to the constituencies in 1868, and that, in every part of 
the kingdom, the electors had given a reply which 
could not be misinteqweted by the dullest intellect 
Thus he too, though prepared to condemn the Bill in its 
details, was too wise to refuse assent to its principle ; 
and joined the Primate and the Bishop of St. Davids in 
recommending that the measure should be read a 
second time.^ Lord Carnarvon, who had left the Con- 

^ Hmsaid^ toI. cxcvu. p. 81 , 
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servative Government in 1867 with. Lord Salisbury, 
supported this advice ^ Thus a detachment of Peei-s, 
not inconsiderable in number, but stiH more consider- 
able for their abilities, refused to incur the consequences 
of rejecting the measure After four nights’ debate the 
Bill was read a second time, by 179 to 146 and the 
danger, which might have ensued from a conflict of 
opinion between the two Houses, was avoided — at any 
rate for the time. 

The division would perhaps have been larger if, in 
the previous year, the House of Lords had not itself 
decided, under the influence of the great deiuocrati (5 
wave, which was carrying so many things before it, 
on parting with some of its old privileges. Among 
these was the right, which the Peei who was absent 
stUl claimed, to lodge liis proxy with a Peer who was 
present — a right which gave, for example, the Govenioi'- 
General of India or the Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
if these men, or either of them, were. Peers of Parliament, 
the same weight in the division list as their brother 
Peers who had attended the debate, who had digeste-d 
the arguments, and who were in touc.h with tin' people-. 
In olden times the use of proxies had been uuliniited; 
and on one occasion, in the sev(>nteent]i (-.eutuiy, the 
Duke of Buckingham, bn the principle, perhaps, tiiat lie 
was ‘ all mankind’s epitome,’ had come down with more 
than twenty proxies in his pocket. In more, recent times, 
however, the use of jn-oxies had been subject to regula- 
tion, and an order had been made that no Peer should 
hold more than two proxies ; that these proxies should 
not be used in committee or in j udicial proceedings ; and 
that they should be entered before 3 p.m, of the day on 
which it was intended to use them,® These regulations 
remedied some of the abuses wliich had resulted from 

« Hamard, Yol cxovi. p. 1717. * Ibid., yol. oxovu, p. .101. 

* Ib%d,j vol cxoi. p, 661. 
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the indiscrimitiate and unrestrained use of proxies. 
But the whole system, though it lingers still in the 
meetmgs of joint-stock companies, was felt to be in- 
consistent with the growth of democracy ; and in 1868 
the Lords, on the advice of a select committee, which 
Lord Shaftesbury had secured, decided by a standing 
order that the use of proxies should be discontinued, 
and that the standing order, discontinuing their use, 
should not be suspended except on two days’ notice. 

Tliis Older affords one more illustration of the manner 
in which reforms are occasionally accomphshed in this 
country The use of proxies was not finally abandoned 
— it would probably have required an Act of Parliament 
to abolish them — it was merely suspended by standing 
order ; with a tacit understanding that resort would never 
again be made to it. Just as, in 1858, a long struggle 
had been virtually terminated by an order of the House of 
Commons, which enabled the Jew to be sworn in a foim 
which was consistent with his creed ; so, in 1868, a 
jirivilegc of peerage disappeai’ed through the adoption 
of a standing order discontinuing the use of proxies 

Tlie last important occasion, on which the use of 
proxies had affected the issue, had occurred in 1864. 
The vote of censure on the Danish question was de- 
feated by the Peers who were present, and was carried 
by the proxies of Peers absent from the division.^ 
The first important occasion, on which the disuse of 
proxies probably influenced the result, was the division 
on the Irish Church BiU. The majority in favour of 
the second reading would not have been so large if the 
use of proxies had still been permissible, and resort 
had been made to it 

The numbers in the division Derby for calling for proxies on this 
list were contents, present 119, occasion, but Lora Derby was 
proxies 58, toiallTT, non-contents, absent from the dnision list, and 
present 128, proxies 45, total 168, his own vote was rccoided by 
vol. olxxM, p 1190 Lord proxy. Mid, p 1191, and vol 
Stanhope m 1808 condemned Lord cxci p. 567, 
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The passing of the second reading of the Bill, how- 
ever, did not terminate the controversy. The men, who 
had been persuaded to advocate the acceptance of itspriu? 
ciple, had done so with the avowed object of modifying 
its details , and the Lords at once addressed themselves 
to the task of making better teims for a Chuich which 
they practically admitted they were powerless to save 
The Archbishop of Canterbury had asserted his intention 
to get an additional three milhon pounds for the new 
Chutch to float upon. With the help of his bt other 
Peers, his performance was a little better than his 
promise On the 29th of June, the Peers decided, on 
the Archbishop’s motion, to defer the commencement of 
tlie Bill from 1871 to 1872,'^ On the 1st of July, the 
compensation, awarded to the clergy, was made a little 
more liberal by calculating it on their whole income, 
instead of on their net income after a tax payable to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had been deducted from it.^ 
On the same night, the compensation to curates was 
increased ® On the following evening, the Church was 
presented with its glebe houses free from any (sharge 
upon them.'^ But these changes, considerable as they 
were, did not satisfy the zeal of the friends of the Churtdi. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, adopting, to some, extent, 
a suggestion wliich the Bishop of Peterborough had 
already made, desired to preserve for it all the private 
endowments which the Church had received from 1660 
downwards ; and, though he was eventually persuaded 
to accept a lump smn down for these endowments,® 
he insisted on retaining for the Church the Ulster 
glebes, as they were called, which had been granted 
to the Church by King James I.; and the Ulster 

' Hansard, toI. oxovu. pp. 743-47 * Ibid., pp. 886-000. 

The Peers subsequently modified » iSKf.,p. 918. 
the amendment, and made the com- * Ibid,, pp. 1001-1023. 

meneement of the Act the let of May » Ibid., p. 1123. 

(instead of tlie 1st of January) 187 L 
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glebes contained five-sixtlis of the glebe laud of 
Ireland ^ 

The pecuniary eiFect of tliese amendments was con- 
sideiable. Mr. Gladstone, m his original scheme, had 
placed the property of the Irish Church (including 
the chui ches and the glebes) at 16,O0O,000Z ; and he 
had raised this sum to 19,000, 000^. by the liberal use 
of public credit As the Bill had left the Commons, 

10.000. 000^. out of this 19,000,000/. had been left 
to the Church. As the Bill left the Lords, a further 
sum of 4,000,000/ was secured for it ^ VerUy ‘ the 
partners in the other ship’ had done sometliing for 
the crew of the sinking vessel beside them. A gift of 

4.000. 000/ in addition to the 10,000,000/ which the 
Commons had left them might, indeed, induce the 
ordinary Irish clergjroan to thank God that there 
was stiU a House of Lords 

If the lai-ge majority of the Peeis wei'e resolute in 
their detenniaation to preserve for the Church every 
farthing of its property which they could secure for it, 
the House of Lords had more difficulty in deciding 
another issue which was concurrently brought before it 
Many men, on both sides of the House, were of opinion 
that advantage should have been taken of the disen- 
dowment of a wealthy Church to make some sort of 
provision for the indigent clergy of other denomina- 
tions. Prom a religious point of view they thought it 
desirable that endowments, originally granted for the 


' Essays on Irish Church, p 261. 

^ TUe Lords’ ameadments added to tlie possessions of the Church 


The Tax on Annuities .£274,000 • 

Increased Compensation Curates . . . 619,000 

Private Endowments . . . . 213,000 

Ulster Glebes . . 422,000 

Glebe Houses . 168,000 

Increased Compensation Incumbents . . 1,222,000 

Church’s Share Concurrent Endowment 1,100,000 


J?3,903,000 


See Mr. Gladstone’s speech, Hansard, vol. cxcvu p 1967. 
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support of religion, should continue to be devoted to' CHAI* 
that purpose; from a political point of view they 
considered it expedient to make the clergy of the 
Church of Home a little more contented with their 
lot, and a httle less dependent on their congregations, 
by settmg aside some provision for their sustenance. 

A motion, which was proposed on the 2nd of July liy 
the Duke of Cleveland, autliorised the commissioners to 
purchase glebes, and erect houses foi- any clergy of the 
Church, unprovided with residences, whose services were 
still required, and for Eoman Catholic priests and 
Presbyterian ministers Tliis jiroposal, which was 
supported by the high authority of Lord Eussell, might 
conceivably have commended itself to the British' 
people twenty years before 1869 At the time of Miv 
Gladstone’s Administration, however, the popular feeling 
was much more mclined to a policy of disendowment 
than of endowment, and the (ionsciences of the English 
Nonconformists and the Scottish Pre.sbyterians were 
equally opposed to the endowment in any shape of the 
priests of the Cliurch of Eome. The Peers themselves 
were not free from the influence of these ()pinion.s ; and 
the Duke of Cleveland’s amendment was accordingly 
rejected ^ But the Peers subsequently endeavoured to 
secm’e by indirect means an aiTangement which they 
had shrunk fiom enforcing by a direct vote. As the 
Bill had reached them from the Cnnmons, tin* surplus 
property of the Church had been reserved lor the relief 
of the sufferer and of the insane ; and there were un- 
doubtedly grave objections to this particmlar method 
of disposing of it. For, in the first place, the relief of 
the sufferer and of the insane, in Ireland as in England, 
was a charge on the rates ; and the provision of a huge 
sum for the support of these unfortunates was virtually 
■eqmvalent to the grant of a special bonus to the owners 
^ By 146 ^ote8 to 113 JIanaardy vol c\c\ii. x). 307S 

B u 2 
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of real property ; and, in the next place, the sum de- 

• voted to the lai'ge that it was con- 

tended that its application would inevitably lead to 
extravagant administration. ‘ It would require,’ so it 
was said, ‘ one whole province of Ireland to go mad 
in order to exhaust the funds to be dedicated to- 
lunatics ’ ^ 

There was, therefore, a good deal to be said for an 
amendment which reseived for the future consideration 
of Parliament the maimer in which the surplus property 
of the Church should be dealt with ® In words, indeed, 
it offended against no principle which the Government 
was anxious to assert. But the language of those who 
supported it left little doubt that they intended to effect 
by it the concun'ent endowment which they had failed 
to accomplish through the Duke of Cleveland’s amend- 
ment. And, as if no doubt was to be left on this point, 
the Peers, after reserving the surplus for future disposal, 
proceeded to alter the jireamble of the BiU in a manner 
which made it practicable for Parliament, at any future 
time, to make arrangements for concurrent endow- 
ment.® 

In this respect, the Lords were perhaps justified. 
A sufficient body of opinion existed both in Parliament 
and in the country to enable them to reserve the 
question of how the surplus should be applied, for future 
consideration. But the Lords were not satisfied with 
The pro- tliis suocess. At the eleventh hour, after the BiU had 
aaopted passed through all its stages, tliey succeeded, on the 
motion of Lord Staiiliope, in engrafting on it a fresh 
amendment empowering the commissioners to provide 
suitable residences for the clergy of the Established 
Church, where they were required, for the priests of the 
Church of Borne, and for the ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church. This amendment, which was carried by a very 

^ Hansard, voL cxcMi. p4 1282» ® Ibid, pp 1228-1264. Ibid,, p. 1268* 
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nanow majority,^ reversed tlie decisiou at which, the 
Lords had arrived on the Duke of CHevelaud’s motion. 
It reintroduced into the Bill the principle of concurrent 
endowment. 

The division, at which this decision was pronounced, 
was reniaikahle. Men like Lord Eussell, Lord Grey, 
and Loid Foitescue were found supporting Lord 
Stanhope; while Conservatives like Loul Derby and 
Loid Cairns voted with the Goveinment And it was 
perhaps fortunate, as the amendment was canied, 
that it was not adopted by a strictly pai-ty vote. Even, 
however, the fact that it was supported by Lord Bussell 
■could not conceal its significance ; for the principle, 
which the Loids had asserted, was one wliich it was 
daily becoming plain that the House of Commons could 
not accept Loid Cainis himself, in a speech which 
immediately jireceded the division, declared that ‘no 
one can deny that the feeling of the people of England 
and Scotland is opposed to any sc-heme of the Idnd ’ ^ 
It was manifest, therefore, that the acceptance of T/ml 
Stanhope’s amendment had raised a new issue, which 
was not likely to reconcile the Commons to the other 
amendments which the Lords had introduced into tlie 
measure. 

In fact, the Peers, by their conduct, had produced 
a crisis A measure, whic,h the constituencies of the 
three kingdoms had resolved to carry, had been so 
altered that its author's could hardly rertognise it. And 
these alterations had been made in the face of a House 
of Commons which had no particular reverence for an 
Upper Chamber, and in opposition to a statesman who 
had shown his dislike of Lord Pahnerston’s method of 
arrangmg a similar controversy in 1860, and who was 
not likely to imitate the courteous behaviour of his late 
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* By 121 votes to lift. Hansard, vol cxovii. pi) 1626-16C7. 
» p. 1665 
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chief In fact, Mr Gladstone — to use the language of 
his biographei, ‘was in no coinpvomisuig mood In a 
short speech he went through the amendments made by 
men so out of touch with thcfcelmgs of the (sountry that 
they might have been “ living m a balloon ” One by 
one he moved the rejection of all [of them] that involved 
the pnnciiile of concun-ent endowment, the disposal of 
the sur]^)his, or the postponement of the date of dis- 
estabhshment He agreed, however, to give a lump sum 
of half a million in lieu of private benedictions, to readjust 
the commutation terms, and to make other alterations 
involving a fourth gift of 280,000^ to tlie Church.’^ 
Except „ in these minor partie-ulars, which did not 
affect the principle of the measure, the Bill was prac- 
tically restored to the form in which it had left the 
Commons 

During the next few days, the Queen again used 
her influence with tlie Archbishop of Canterbury to pro- 
mote some ac<‘eptable compromise ; and overtures were 
made both by Mr. Disraeli and the Archbishop to the 
Government, with the object of securmg rather better • 
terms for the Church. But Mr Gladstone showed in his 
replies that no further concessions of any importance 
could be made by him ; ® and that neither the Cabinet nor 
the House of Commons was in any humour to yield move 
than had already been granted The fate of the BiH, the 
fate possibly of the Government, seemed trembling m the 
balance ; while the fate of the House of Lords itself — sO' 
many people might be disposed to think — might depend 
on the readhiess of the Peers to yield to the demands of 
a resolute Minister supported by a determined House of 
Commons 

^ Morley's Life of Gladstone, vol 410,000/ j (u)do. curates^ 100,000/. 

li p 272 , and of Liansard, vol (lu) private benefactions, 270,000/ 

cxcvu pp 1897, 1956-1998 Tlie (not 600,000/, as Mr Morley has 
pecuniary concessions made at tins inadvertently put it), 
stage to the Lords were, (i) Increased ® Morley's jUfe of Gladstone, voL 

compensation incumbents’ incomes, n pj) 273, 276 
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The time had, in fact, come when the Lords would 
have shown true wisdom in giving way. They had 
Some excuse for doing so in the admiration wliieh they 
genuinely felt for the perfect tact which their leader, 
Lord GranviUe, displayed on eveiy occasion on which 
the Bill was before them. On the 20th of July, however. 
Lord GranviUe asked them not to insist on the amend- 
ments which they had made in the preamble ; ^ yet 
Lord GianviUe’s conciliatory request was rejected by a 
lai’ge majority.^ Lord Qi‘anville, at once, announced 
that he could take no further responsibility upon Imu- 
self without consulting his colleagues , and the Uoust* 
adjourned for thirty-six hours to aiTord ^ini the 
opportunity of doing so ^ 

The position was very critical The temper of tlu* 
Commons could perhaps be inferred from an incident 
which foUowed the adjournment of the Lords. On the 
day which succeeded, a Liberal member of Parliament, 
aUuding to an indiscreet speech, which had been raade 
by Lord Salisbuiy,^ asked the Speaker whether ‘any 
apology or redress could be demanded from a Peer who, 
in his place in the Upper House, used language, insolent 
towards the Prime Minister, the leader of a great party, 
and insulting to the dignity of the House of Comnions.’ 
Happily for the cause of peacic, Lord Granville’s 
customary calm was not ruffled by the surrounding 
excitement , and happily, too, Lord Cairns, who led the 
Opposition in the Peers, was too wise* to pursue a policy 
of resistance. In the short intei'val, which the adjourn- 
ment of the Lords made available for the purpose, these 
two men met, and arranged the terms of a possible com- 
promise. Under this new arrangement, the Act was 
again to take effect from the 1st of January, 1871 ; the 
surplus was to be devoted to the relief of unavoidable 

' llansaid,y<ii oxo^ui p. 235. Ibid,, p. 823 

® By 173 Totes to 96. Ibid, > 368 For Lord Siille- 

P "21 bury’8 speech, sou ihul„ p. 303. 
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■ hereinafter provide ; and the compensation claims were 

made a little more generous than the House of Commons 
had intended, bxxt a good deal less extiavagaxxt than 
the House of Lords had desired.’^ These* alterations, 
though they wei*e not universally approved, commended 
themselves to the good sense of most persons. Many 
of the Peers, indeed, privately complained that Lord 
Cairns should have cxmcluded a compiomise without 
their knowledge. ‘Lord Derby was so angry that he 
left the House ’ ® But the objectors had no power to 
disturb a settlement at which every pnident person 
rejoice^ Mr Gladstoixe himself, though he had 
originally wanted to thxow up the BiU, and to fling on 
the Lords the responfiibility of its loss, commended the 
acceptance of the compromise with a tac.t, and with 
a moderation, which even Lord Granville might 
The Bin have envied ; and the Bill, which had created so much 
passed. pi’oduced SO mucli controversy, was finally 

placed on the Statute-book amid general rejoicing. 

A branch of the famous upas tree had been struck 
off : the results of its fall were far different from those 
which had been contemplated on either side of the 
House. For, while the Conservatives were proved to 
have been wrong in thinking that the usefulness of the 
Chm-ch was dependent on its connection with the State, 
or on its accumulated wealth, the Liberals were showxx 
to have beeix equally mistaken in imagining that the 
remedy of a grievance would remove the causes of Irish 
discontent. The Liberals, in short, coxxld declare that 
the disendowed and disestablished Church had suffered 

^ Por the debate m the Lords, see p. 569 The negotiation of the 
Mamard, vol, cxcviu pp 400-^4 Bnol compromise arranged between 
Por that m the Commons, tbid , pp X>ord GranMlle and Lord Ooims is 
564J-592 The compromise, accord- admirably told by Mr Motley m 
ing to Mr. Gladstone gave the Irish of Glad stone f vol. ii. pp. 276 

Church some 260,0(K)Z more than ® Memoirs qf an JESyMimstei^f 
had originallT been intended, JOkd,, p 660 
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neitlier in the relative number of its members, nor in 
the services of its ministers. The Conservatives could 
retort that disestablishment and disendowment had 
not brought peace to the unhappy land where there 
had hitherto been no peace. 

The disestablishment and diseudowment of the Irish 
Church was only one portion of Mr. Gladstone’s policy ; 
and, in 1870, he addressed himself to the task of 
pruning another branch of the upas tree by reforming 
the Irish land laws. In addiesshig himself to this, the 
second portion of his policy, he found liimself in a 
different position from that which he had occupied in 
the previous year. In 1869, the two sides of tlie House 
had been divided on piinciple. The Liberals had affirmed, 
the Conservatives had denied, the justice and ])ropriety 
of disendowment and disestablishment. The Libeiuls 
had regarded as sacred a cause which the Conservatives 
had denounced as saciilegious. Jkit, in 1870, no such 
difference divided the two great ])arties in the State. 
Neither of them could contend tluit the Irish land 
system did not require some refonn at the hands of 
the Legislature. Both of tliein, as a matter of fact, 
had attempted its amendment. The cardhial fa(!t 
that the great mass of Irish tenants, out of their own 
labour or out of their own (capital, had built their 
little dwellings, had drained and fenced their little 
holdings, and raised the laud, on which they lived, 
above the value — the praiiie vsdue as it would have 
been afterwards called— -whicjh but for their improve- 
ments would have attached to it, had been burned 
into the minds of membei-s on both sides of the House, 
and had convinced them — tardily convinced them, for 
a quarter of a century had passed since the Devoji 
Commission had reported — ^that some remedy was, at 
last, necessary. 

But if, so far, there was siibstaaitial agreement, there 
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n'TTAp -was a wide diffeience of opinion on tlic fomi wMcli tlie 

■ new law sliould take Apart from tin* proposals of 

1869. jijjg jjj.. Bright, who advocated the (‘onversion of 

the tenantxy into landlords, or of men like Mr. Mill, 
who practically desned to convert the State into a great 
landlord, there was a radical distinction between the 
views of the two sides of the House On the Conserva- 
tive side there was a not inmatiiral desire to preseiwe the 
rights of the landloi-d : on the Liberal side there was an 
overwhelniiiig detemhiation to redress the wrongs of 
the tenant The Conservatives wished to preserve the 
power of the proprietor over his own property • the 
Libel als desired at any rate to prevent its arbitrary 
exercise 

Yet, in presence of this disagreement on details, there 
was, or there ought to have been, an agi'eement on the 
facta. Above all, there could be little question among 
those who were acquainted with the subject, that 
Legisifl- in tlic past the interference of Parliament had been 
1870 . ^ almost as injurious as its non-interference. The Act of 
1793, which had enfranchised the Eoman Catholics, had 
led to the subdivision of property. The Act of 1829, 
which disfranchised the 40a. freeholder, had led to the 
greater mischief of a tenantry holding from year to 
year. The Act of 1849 had transferred nearly a sixth of 
the land of Ireland to ‘ a class of needy and hard-fisted 
land-jobbers ’ ^ The Act of 1816, passed to remedy the 
expense and delays of ejection, which, in its own words, 
‘ were so gi*eat as to make eviction impracticable as a 
remedy,’ had made ejection so easy that ‘ notices to 
quit had descended hke snow-flakes ’ on the unhappy 
tenantry;^ and an Act of 1851 had made eviction 

^ See Judg^e O^Ooimor Morrises p 347, cf on the effects of the Act of 
strilong axticle m the Nineteenth 181(5, Mr. Leslie Foster’s evidence 
Century and for May 1903, before a committee of the House of 

p. 723, cf. Jtmsavdf vol cxcix. Lords in 1826; quoted in (jl^ibhs^ 
p 344 JSnghah Law and Imh Tenure^ 

** Mr Q-ladstone’s phrase, ilndy London, 1870, p 16. 
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possible in tbe case of the smaller tenancies where the ohai*. 
rent was only one year in arrear.’- Great as were the 
powers winch Parliament had thus coiifeired on the 
Irish landlord, Mr Cardwell’s Act had strengthened 
and reinforced them ® And the Legislature, which in 
these ways had done so much for the landlord, had done 
little or nothing for those who held under him. Tire 
recommendations of the Devon Commission, made as 
they had been on the authority of landloids, and sup- 
ported as they had been by great landlords, had failed to 
commend themselves to the House of Loids, Even the 
proposals of Lord Derby’s Govermnent in 1852, which 
would have given elTect to the recoimneudations of 
the Devon Commission, were only adopted after eight 
years of deliberation, and after ‘ the vital clause, which 
gave compensation to the tenant for improvements, and 
retrospective compensation,’ had been struck out of it ® 

In the meanwhile, if Parliament had done nothing 
to abate, the landlords in Ireland — possibly with the 
best motives — ^had done much to aoc-entuate the 
difficulty Between 1800 and 1808, the pasturage of ihooon- 
Ii-eland had iuesreased by 600,000 acres, and the tillage aSTmio 
of Ireland had decreased by 400,000. The conversion 
of arable land into grass necessarily implied the consoli- 
dation of famis, and consequently the eviction of some 
of the tenantry ; and, though the number of evie.tioiis 
in recent years had shown no tendency to increase, 

Mr. Gladstone stated that ‘ some of the most painful, 
some of the most indefensible, nay, some of the most 
guilty, of evictions,’ had occurred in these eight years “ 

^ 14 & 16 Vict,, c. 67, sect 76, this country.* See Mr. Ohiohester 
Ilichey, The Insh LtvnA Lawft^ Fortescuo’s speech in vol, 

P* 42, exeix p. 242, hlr, Card^wroirs Act 

* nder Mr CardwelVs Act, an is tho 23 & 24 Yict., c, 164; seo 
Irish landlord ^ was able to eject a specially sect. 61, 62 ; and cf Richoy, 
tenant from year to year for non- The Inah Land Laws^ p, 64, 
paym nt of rent without notice to ® Tho phrase is Mr. Djsraoli's. 
quit or power of re-entry — ^powers Hansard^ vol cxoix. p. 1811, 
totally unknown to the landlords m ^ Tbid^ p. 3 tl. 
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The substitution of meadow for plough laud, moreover, 
aggravated the grievance wliich the evictions them- 
selves caused by diminishing the demand for agricul- 
tural labour. The wretched cottier, ejected from his 
holding, had not even the consolation of finding work 
for Iiis hands to do. 

No Minister, dealing with this state of things, could 
refuse to make it Ins first object to carry out the 
recommeirdatiou of the Devorr Oonunission, by giving 
the tenantry some interest hr the improvements which 
they had effected in their holdings. Iir some parts of 
Ireland, such arr arTangement was alr-eady in force. Li 
TJlster especially a custom prevaried, though it had 
never been recognised by the Irish Corrrts, rruder which 
tire incoming teuarrt was in the habit of payirrg the 
outgoing tenairt for his value hi Iris holding ; and, even 
outside of bister, a similar custom had, irr c,ertain cases, 
gradually grown up, and had either been sanctioned 
or ‘ winked at ’ ^ by the landlords Mr Gladstone, 
with a wise and conservative preference for usage, 
decided on giving the custom of bister the force of 
law ; but, hr the case of the less binding customs which 
were growing up beyond the pale of the northern 
province, to limit tlieir operation to those cases where 
the tenant was disturbed by the act of the landlord 
for some other cause than non-paymerrt of rent.^ In 
the great majority of cases, however, the tenant was 
mrprotected either by the Ulster custom or any other 
analogous usage ; and, in these, Mr Gladstone proposed 
‘a scale of damages’ for eviction.^ In framing the 
scale, Mr Gladstone proceeded on the assumption that, 
the smaller a man’s tenancy, the greater his need for 
protectiorr, and that the larger tenants did irot requh’e 

^ Mr Gladstone’s plirase. -Him- tiaBy witli the TH^ter custom, were 
mrdf Yol oxcix. p. 868 given the force of law. Ibtd,, voL 

® Ibtd. p 869. In committee, cci. p 774 
all customs, corresponding essen- ® Ibid vol, cxcu. p, 869. 
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any protection at all. To a tenant whose holding was 
valued at not more than lOZ, Mr Gladstone proposed 
that a judge might assign as compensation for disturb- 
ance a sum equal to seven years’ rent; to a tenant 
whose holding was valued at under 60Z., five yeai's’ 
rent ; where the holding was valued at under 100? , tliree 
years’ rent ; where the value was over 100? , two years’ 
rent^ But the man who enjoyed a lease of not less 
than twenty-one years at a rental of not less than 50? , 
or the man who held at will a fann valued at not less 
than 100? a year, did not, in Mr Gladstone’s judgment, 
necessarily require this protection. These men were 
enabled, if they chose to do so, to contract themselves 
out of the Act ® 

The compensation was to be paid for an act of arbi- 
trary disturbance It was not to be recoverable where 
eviction was the landlord’s remedy for non-payment of 
rent, or if it were resorted to for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the subdivision of a holding But, in adchtiou to 
this compensation for disturbance, the outgoing tenant 
was also to receive payment for any of liis improve- 
ments which had added to the letting value of the land. 


’ These figures were subsequently 
altered. The tenancy valued at 
or under 10/. was to receive sei en 
years* rent , the tenant whose hold- 
ing was 's alued at or under 80/. was to 
receive five yeaxs* rent ; the ten&nt 
whose holding was valued at 60/ , 
three years* rent ^ the tenant whose 
holding was valued at or under 100/,, 
two years* rent ; and over 100/ , one 
year’s rent The compensation was 
in no case to exceed 260/., and the 
tenant holding under a lease of not 
less than thirty-one years was not 
to be entitled to compensation for 
disturbance. See the Act, 88 & 
34 Vict CM. 46, section 8 j and cf, 
Bichey, The Irish Land Lmes^ 
pp. 67, 68 I have only attempted 
in the text to give the leading 
provisions of the measure. The 


proposal to give compensation on 
oisturbonco led to serious difler- 
ences m the Oabrnet, which appa- 
rently nearly led to the resignation 
of the Duhe of Argyll, Lord 
Clarendon, and Mr. JUowe. Mr. 
Lowe ultimately gave way; but he 
remarked m doing so, *1 fear he 
[Mr. Gladstone] is steering straight 
on the rocks ^ Morley, Life of 
GUtdafone^ vol ii. p, 292. Those, 
who have read the extraordinary 
apology for landlordism, which the 
Duke of Argyll, in his later years, 
published under the title of <Tlie 
Unseen Foundations of Society,' 
wiU perhaps wonder that the Duke 
should have over assented to the 
Act of 1870. 

^ Hansard^ vol, cxoix p, 870. 
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CHAP, aad which were suitable to the nature' of the holding 
. — ^ Li these cases, moreover, the interest of a tenant in the 
1869. improvements effected by his own labour was not to 
be forfeited by his misconduct or his default There 
was no reason, so Mi Gladstone (lOiKiliided, why the 
tenant, evicted for non-payment of rent, should be de- 
piived of the results of hia own toil There was every 
reason, having regard to the delay in cariying out the 
recommendation.s of the Devon Coimnission, for giving 
this portion of the Act a retrospective effect.* On the 
other hand, the leaseholder was prohibited from c-laiming 
compensation for any impiovements coutraiy to any 
contract voluntarily made with his landlord, and not 
required for the due cultivation of the soil Nothing in 
any contract, so Mr. Gladstone decided, should enable 
the tenant to forfeit his right to make and to receive 
compensation for improvements required for the dut' 
cultivation of his farm ^ 

The K Mr Gladstone had been concerned idone with the 

preparation of this great and revolutiouaiy measure, it 
probably would have been confined to the provisions, 
the chief of which have been sketched in the preceding 
paragraph. But Mr Bright’s presence in the Cabinet, 
and the influence which was due to his eloquence in 
Parliament and to his position in the countiy, compelled 
the Prime Minister to take some steps for giving effect 
to his colleague’s recommendation that a nation of occu- 
piers should be gradually converted into a nation of 
owners With this view certain clauses were added to 
the Bin under which loans of public money were granted 
to occupiers desirous of purchasing from their landlords 
any cultivated lands in their own occupation. The loan 

' KwMardi. yoL cxoix, p. 378 tlio nature of a permanent building 
* IWd., vol. csxcjx, pp 873, 876. or a reclamation of land. 

No dawn, however, was to be ® Ibid 376. In committee this 
allowed for ajay improvement made clause was oonhned to tenants paying 
more than twenty years before the less than 100^ rent See LordHart- 
passmg of the Act, unless it were in ington's remarks, %h\d , vol. cck p. 20. 
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was, in no case, to exceed tlixee-fourths of the purchase 
money, and it was to be repaid by easy instalments 
spread over a long period of years For the purpose of 
these sales the limited owner was reheved from what 
Mr Gladstone described as ‘the fetters which now 
confine the actions of the owners of land ^ and was 
enabled to seU by piivate contract, or under the 
machinery provided by the Encumbered Estates Act 
Mr Gladstone himself did not attach much importauce to 
this portion of the measure He was not, so he 'admitted, 
one of those disposed to take a sanguine view of the 
extent to which a provision of this kind was likely to he 
acted on ® The ideal which he set before himself, both 
in the preparation and in the explanation of his scheme, 
was the ideal with which he was familiar in England. 
He did not wish for a nation of small proprietors, but 
for a country of generous landowners, and a contented 
tenantry We think, so he avowed, ‘ that we ought to 
look forward with hope and ex])e<'tation to bringing 
about a state of things in which the landlords of Ireland 
may assume, or may more generally assume, the position 
which is happily held, as a class, by landlords in this 
country — a position marked by residence, by personal 
famiharity, and by sympathy with the people among 
whom they live, by long traditional connecttion handed on 
from geneiation to generation, and a constant discharge 
of duty in every form that can be suggested.’* He 
added later on in his speech, ‘ Every line of this measure 
has been studied with the keenest desire that it shall 
import as little as possible of shock or violent alteration 
into any single arrangement now (existing between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland.’ ^ 

^ jEra7Mar<2,yol.cxci's: p, 861 The from twenty-two to thirty-flvoyearH. 
loans, it was afterwards decided, 88&34'V’ict. caj) 40, section 4 i, 48. 
should not exceed two-thirds of the * Ibid *, toI cxcik p. 801. 
purchase money. But the period, ® Xbid , pp. 861, 362 
for their repayment, was extended ^ Xbid , p. 386. 
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It was t.Tn'a determination of Mr Gladstone to inter- 
fere as little as possible between tbe landlord and bis 
tenantry, wbicb was, at once, tbe great virtue and tbe 
chief defect in tbe Act of 1869 : tbe chief virtue, for 
tbe wise man will usually refrain from unnecessary 
inteiwention in tbe working of economical laws; tbe 
chief defect, for it left, in some instances, tbe tenantry 
powerless, or even aggravated tbeir difficulty It was, 
indeed, no sbgbt advantage to tbe Irisb that tbe custom, 
wbicb bad grown up in Ulster, should have received 
tbe force of law ; and that tbe tenants in other parts 
of Ireland should have been given a bona-Jide interest 
in tbeir holdings ; and it seemed to be no slight merit 
in tbe measure, that it restricted arbitrary evictions by 
affording tbe tenantry compensation for disturbance^ 
But tbe compensation clauses in effect worked un- 
equally both for tbe landlord and for tbe tenant. It was 
perhaps inevitable, but it was certainly inconvenient, 
that, while tbe scale of compensation for disturbance 
was fixed according to tbe valuation of tbe farm, 
tbe compensation was calculated on tbe rent paid 
for it. For instance, when a farm was valued at 10^ , 
and let by a generous landlord for 9^ , tbe tenant who 
was evicted received seven times tbe rent, or 6 3^ When, 
on tbe other band, tbe farm valued at lOZ was let for 
IIZ , the tenant who was evicted received only 55Z The 
landlord, therefore, who bad been content with tbe lower 
rent, was m certain cases practically required to pay 
more than tbe landlord who bad exacted a higher rent, 
to get rid of an undesirable tenant. Tbe landlord, who 
bad himself improved bis land, was even in a worse 
case. Tbe owner of an unprofitable marsh, valued at 

' Tte Act apparently contem- practice, the Oourt, with no piinoiple 
plated that the Court, m awarding to guide it, fixed the maximum 
compensation, would take into compensation as the compensation 
account the circumstances of each to be paid in each case. lUchey, 
case, and fix the amount of com- The Irish Land LawSy p. 70 
pensation accordingly. But, m 
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only 6<i per acre, drained and improved the land to chap. 
such a degree that it was worth, and that he was —5^ - 
actuahy offered for it, IZ. 16s per acre. He found 
liiTTiHftlf in this position. If he let the hundred acres of 
the marsh, at the higher value to which his expen- 
diture had raised it, to ten tenants, each holding ten 
acres, the rent which he would receive would be 180^ , 
and the sum for which he would be liable, should he 
attempt to disturb them, would be 1,260Z. He could not 
under the law make any contract to avoid the liability ; 
and as land, distinguished from buildings, could not in 
Ireland be revalued, he had no other method of escaping 
from it ^ 

lar fact, the tendency of the Act in its operation was 
to stimulate the very thing which its authors desired 
to discourage They wished to give the small cjottier 
greater security ; and- the Act made it the interest of 
the landlord to get rid of the small cottier. The cir- 
cunostances of Ireland seemed to require the multiplica- 
tion of small holdings ; and the small holding became 
the least desirable holding for a landlord to perpetuate. 

This defect in the Act made it certain that it could not 
be accepted as a final solution of the difficulty. Wlien 
once Parliament undertook to legislate on the difference 
between class and class, it was almost bound to make its 
legislation effectual. The Act of 1870, in consequence, 
became the forerunner, the inevitable forerunner, of the 
Act of 1881. 

It may be added that the compensation clauses sug- 
gested to the worst type of landlord a novel method 
for effecting his object and clearing his estate of a re- 
dundant tenantry. Since compensation for disturbance 
could not be claimed in the case of non-payment of rent, 
and since there was nothing in the Bill to prevent the 

' See the case, which actually occulted, stated m Richey, The IrUh Land 
Lam, p. 70. 

VOL. U. C 0 
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CHAP exaction of excessive rents, the landlord, who -wished to 
get rid of a tenant, had only to raise the rent to a smn 
1869. -^yhich the tenant could not pay.^ In the result, he did 
not even find it necessaiy to take so harsh a course , 
for the Act had hardly passed before the keen com- 
petition of foreign countries, -which the application of 
steam to navigation had made possible, introduced diffi- 
(iulties in agricultural matteis unforeseen in 1870 The 
tenant-farmers of the United Kingdom were approach- 
ing a period when they could no longer afibrd to pay 
the rents which they had easily borne in 1870 ; and 
no machinery for reducuig leiits had been invented by 
]\1 j. Gladstone. Thus it became possible to say, that 
while ‘ in a state of continual rise in prices and pro- 
sperity [the Act] might possibly have worked: as it 
was, it was severely tried, and it failed ’ ^ 

These defects in the Act must ilot blind the reader 
to its merits Mr Gladstone found a grievance to 
remedy ; and he did much to remedy it Public 
opinion was hardly ripe for disturbing the relations 
between landlord and tenant. Mr Gladstone did not 
disturb them, but cmitented himself with punisliing 
heavily the landlord who made a harsh use of the 
powers with which he was invested. The Irish tenant- 
farmer was asking for fair rents and fixity of tenure ; 
and Mr Gladstone gave him quite another thing — com- 
pensation for disturbance. 

With all its defects, however, the Act did remedy 
a grave abuse Ten years after it became law, a -writei’, 
who was keenly alive to its faults, described it as ‘ a 
great efibrt of resolute statesmanship.’^ And, at the 
commencement of the twentieth century, a hostile critic 
declared that ‘ it had redressed the worst grievance in 

^ Examples of increases of rent, some other instances, see pp 94, 96 
©venonthe well-managed estate of a * See Sir Charles Itnss^ (Lord 

great nohleman, will he found, New Russell of KiUowen) in p. 6. 
Views on Ireland, p. 64 seff Eor ® Und , p 6 
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the Irish land system, giving tenants compensation for 
improvements which they had made in their fanns, and 
protecting them by an actual or a iiotential tenant 
right ’ ^ If, then, in the opinion of hostile critics, the 
Act left undone some things which it ought to have 
done, it did well and effectively what it professed 
ito do. 

The defect, against winch Mr. Gladstone failed to 
provide, was not nnfoi eseen at the time. One leading 
Iiishman in the House of Commons, indeed, formally 
promulgated a much larger plan, uiidei which an Irish 
landlord, by registering lus laud under a clause to be 
inserted in the Bill, was to be enabled to free Ins land, 
for ever, from the operation of the Bill, but to give his 
tenants a peimissive parhamentmy tenant right, with 
fixity of tenure, at rents to be fiom time to tune 
judicially detennined at intervals of foiu*teen years.^ 
This amendment, resisted by Mr. Gladstone in 1870, 
^'irtually anticipated some features of the legislation 
promoted by Mi‘ Gladstone himself in 1881 Two 
other men, one of whom afterwards rose to the highest 
position which a lawyer can attain in Ireland, and the 
other of whom established a still higher reputation as 
one of the great thinkers of his time, devised another 
plan, as ingenious as it was bold, for remedying the 
defects of the Bill ® These men wished to fix judicially 
for all time the proportionate interest of both landlord 
and tenant in every Irish holding When this sum was 
determined, they proposed to leave landlord and tenant 
free to apply for an increase or redaction of rent. But 
arbitrary action on the part of the landlord was to be 

^ See Judge O^Oonnor Morns m ® Judge Jjon^eld and Tiofeasor 
the Nineteenth Century and A^er, Caimes See me Nineteenth Oen^ 
May 1903, p, 728 tury and After for Apnl 1903, 

* JPor Sir John Gray’s amend- j). §06 , and cl Hamard^ ^ ol cci. 
ment, Maneca^d, toL cci. p. 989 p 1017. 
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checked by a provision that, when he raised the rent, 
he might be called on to purchase the tenant’s interest 
at the increased value which he himself had assigned 
to his portion of the property. And unreasonable 
demands on the part of the tenant were to be similarly 
avoided by enabling the owner, when the occupier 
applied for a reduced rent, to purchase the tenant’s, 
interest in the holding at the reduced value which the 
tenant was assigning to it But this scheme, ingenious 
as it was, would have involved an interference by the 
State in the relation between landlords and tenants, 
which would not have been accepted by public opinion 
in 1870 ; and which Mr. Gladstone himself was anxious 
to avoid* The statesman after all finds his action 
circumscribed by the feeling of the country He may 
hope to influence, or even to shape, opinion ; he cannot 
act in defiance of it. 

The history of the Bill was remarkable Bead a first 
time on the 16th of February, its second reading was 
carried in the early morning of the 12th of March by a 
majority of 442 votes to 11. ^ Two or three discontented 
Irishmen, who thought the Bill did not go far enough, 
were alone fomid to join one or two Tories in opposing 
it. Mi-. Disraeli, with most of his old colleagues, walked 
into the lobby with Mr. Gladstone, and voted in its 
support ; but, though Mr Disraeli and his friends 
hesitated to oppose the second reading of a measure 
which was supported almost universally by public 
opinion, he stated distinctly in debate his objections to 
it. In a speech which was much more remarkable for 
epigram than argument,^ he dwelt on three principles 
of the BiE with which he professed himself unable to 

^ 'W© have he&a. very ansdous to * vol. oxoix. p. 1868. 
avoid hy this Bill any interference * It was in the course of this 
of a public authority with exist- speech that Mr Bisraeli made merry 
mg rent ’ Mr. Gladstone, Mansa) with Mr Horsman as a superior 
vol cxcix. p. 379 person. 1810 
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agree. (1) LegaKsing the Ulster custom was, in his 
judgment, neither more nor less than asking Parliament 
to legalise the private arrangements of every estate in 
the North of Ireland. You cannot legalise the custom 
of Ulster, because it does not exist ; and, if it did exist, 
It would be much better to deal with it by a general 
clause affectmg all the agncultm-al customs of Ireland, 
whether m the pale or outside the pale of Ulster^ 
(2) Mr. Disiaeli objected to giving a tenant compensa- 
tion for mere disturbance. He even invented a reason 
for his objection which must have alarmed, as well 
as amused, some of the large landlords around him. 
‘ Among the most impoitant moral relations [between 
a landlord and his tenantry] is exactitude in demanding 
and paying rent. Moral qualities of a very high order 
are developed when the tenant does not pay you rent. 
Forbearance in its most Ohristian aspect may then be 
exhibited in a maimer that may claim the respect and 
admiration of society.’ But, if the tenant were made 
the landlord’s coparcener, the landlord could haidly be 
expected to exercise this forbearance. And so, in Mr. 
Disraeli’s judgment, a million of dependent tenantry were 
to be left at the mercy of propiietors who knew them 
not, in order that some one righteous man might gain 
the respect of society by a display of the moral quality 
of Ohristian forbearance.^ (3) Mr. Disraeli .still further 
objected to the clauses which owed their oiigin to Mr. 
Bright, and which were intended to enalile some Irish 
tenants to purchase their holdings Always origuial, 
moreover, he had an original reason for his objection. 
The woist thing, according to Mr. Disraeli, which an 
Irish tenant could do, was to devote to the purchase of 
the freehold the capital which ought to be employed in 
the cultivation of the soil. ‘ No policy can be more 
unwise than that the tendency of winch is to make at 
* Eamard, vol. ci.dx. pp. 1814, 1816 * Ibid., p. 1816. 
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the same time of one man an inefficient tenant and a 
poor pioprietor ’ ^ 

Mr Disraeli, therefore, though he determined to 
suppoit the second reading of the Bill, condemned all 
the provisions of it which gave it distinction It was 
evident from his remarks that, if the debate on the 
second reading had been fonnal and insincere, the 
strangle in committee would be keen and vigorous. 
And it so happened that an unusually long interval 
necessarily occurred between the discussion on the 
second reading and the proceedings in committee. 
The eternal difficulty was again recuiriiig Mi-. Glad- 
stone was endeavouring to promote peace in Ireland by 
a policy of justice ; and the Irish were rejilying by a 
renewal of outrages 

There aie few things more disheartening in history 
than the attitude of the Irish people in the first two 
years of Mr. Gladstone’s Adiuinistiation. For once, a 
Ministiy was in office pledged to do full justice to the 
en,use of Ireland ; it was displaying a confidence in its 
own convu'tions by suffering exceptional legislation 
to lapse, and by opening the doors of the prisons in 
which Irishmen were confined for political offences. It 
was making it its chief business in 18G9 to redress one 
Irish grievance by the disendowment and disestablish- 
ment of the Ohurcli of a minority : it was making it its 
chief object in 1870 to redress another Irish grievance 
by giving the tenants of Ireland a substantial intei-est 
in their holdings Yet these earliest efforts proved 
wholly ineffectual in checking outrage or in promoting 
peace. Mr. Gladstone had been elected for a specific 
pmiiose ‘ He was the Minister who alone was capable 
to cope with those long and eiidnring evils that had 
tortured and tormented the civilisation of England. 
Tlie right hou geutleiuau [had] persuaded the people 

. ^ Hansmd, ^oL cxcix. p, 1818. 
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of England that, with regard to E’ish politics, he was 
in possession of the philosopher’s stone Under his in- 
fluence, and at his instance, we have legalised confis- 
cation, consecrated sacrilege, and condoned treason ’ ^ 
And, as the lesnlt of all his labours, Ireland was more 
disturbed than she had been since 1852 

Disturbance began immediately aftei the Bill wliic.h 
suspended the Habeas Coi pus Act was allowed to lapse ; 
it was encouraged by the reprehensible language of 
certain Irish newspapers, which had the indecency to 
advocate a policy of assassination,^ and it was attended 
with a lamentable increase of agrai ian crime. No fewer 
than eight, or perhaps nine, persons were murdered in 
Ireland in 1869 ; and no one doubted that the whole of 
these crimes were agrarian murders. In seven out of 
these nine cases, no evidetice was forthcoming which 
enabled the authorities to put any persons on their 
trial In addition to these grave and serious crimes, 
16 persons had been fired at ; shots had been fired into 
6 dwelling houses, and there had been 20 cases of aggra- 
vated assault, 18 incendiary fires, 171 cases of adminis- 
tering unlawful oaths, and 480 case/! of threatening 
letters It was perhaps inevitable that this sad cate- 
gory of crime should have been specially serious in the 
closing months of the year ; for the long winter night 
shelters the criminal whom the long sununer day reveals. 
But it was impossible to ignore the conclusion, that 
neither the passing of the Irish Oliurch Act in 1809, 
nor the promise of the Irish Land Bill in 1870, had 
terminated agrarian outrage The last state of that 
unhappy country was worse tlian the first ^ 

Conscious of their own good intentions, and anxious 
to tiy the effects of their own conciliatoiy remedies, 


^ This famous passage is from Mr 
Disraeli s speech m 1871. Hansa) d, 
vol cciv p 1007. 

^ Of ibid,,\ol cc p 100, and p 793 


fiee hlr Ohicliesier Foitescwo’s 
account, ^bid, p. 81, and Lord 
DuHerm^s siieecli, Ml , p. 788. 
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OHAP the members of the Cabinet hesitated, at the com- 
■ ™ ■ mencement of the Session of 1870, to propose those 
1869 measures of repression to which most governments are 
only too ready to resort. They contented themselves 
with advising the Queen to say, in her message to 
Parliament, that the recent extension of agrarian crime 
in several parts of Ireland had filled her with painful 
concern ; but to add, that she placed her main reliance 
for the removal of such evils on the permanent operation 
of wise and necessary changes in the law. Her Majesty, 
however, was at the same time advised to declare that 
she slioidd not hesitate to recommend the adoption of 
special provisions, should they appear to be required by 
the paramount interest of peace and oitler.^ 

Unhappily, the Queen’s rehance on the permanent 
operation of wise reforms did not diminish the number 
of outrages. There had been 767 agrarian offences in 
1869 There were no fewer than 207 in Januaiy, and 
271 in Pebruary, 1870. The majority of these offences 
consisted in the despatch or postmg of threatening 
notices; but, among them, were mcluded some spe- 
cially barbarous murders or attempts at murder ; and, 
as usual, the Government failed to procure evidence 
enabling them to put any persons on their trial for the 
commission of these grave crimes.^ 

TiiePoaoo , Slowly, therefore, and reluctantly, the Cabinet came 
taon Dm' the (jonclusion, that exceptional disorders required an 
oi 1870 exceptional remedy ; and that the time had come for 
remforcing the Executive with fresh powers. On the 
first pailiameutary night, which succeeded the second 
reading of the Land Bill, the Government announced 
iu both Houses its intention of, at once, introducmg a 
measure for the repression of disorder. Eejectmg the 
extreme remedy of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, 
it fell back on some provisions, which it borrowed from 

^ JSanaaidf vol. cxoix, pp, 6, 6, * vo1« cc . p. 84, 
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previous legislation. The first part of the Bill pro- 
hibited the use of arms or revolvers by any person not 
having a special licence for the purpose ; restricted theh 
sale, and authorised the pohce to search houses at night, 
where it was suspected that they were concealed ; 
the second part of the BUI empowered magistrates, in 
districts specially proclaimed, to order the arrest of 
persons out at night under suspicious circumstances ; 
the third part of it authorised the Lord Lieutenant, 
after due warning, to seize any newspaper, with its 
machinery and plant, containing seditious or treasonable 
matter Other clauses, scattered through the Bill, 
enabled the Court of Queen’s Bench, at the instance of 
the Attorney-General, to change the venue ; subjected 
recusant witnesses to pumslunent, and provided for the 
arrest and examination before a magistrate of any 
stranger sojourning or wandermg in a proclaimed dis- 
trict ^ These provisions may have been necessary, but 
they were undoubtedly severe. It is difficult to imagine 
any circumstances in which they would have been 
tolerated in Great Britain ; and they form a melancholy 
commentary on the desire of their authors to introduce 
a new and improved system of government into Belaud. 
Severe, however, as they were, they were accepted 
without much hesitation by the British Parliament. 
The second reading of the Bill was carried in the House 
of Commons by a majority almost as lai-ge as that 
which had supported the second reading of the Land 
Bill 2 Even the Irish were only able to muster fifteen 
members (including the tellers) to resist the proposal. 


^ For the Bill, Hanaa) ^ ol. co, 
]) see also p 788 

® The second reading of the Land 
Bill was carried by 442 votes to 11, 
The second leadmg of the Peace 
Preservation Bill was earned by 
426 votes to 13. Xbxd. p. 611 The 
following Irish members, Messrs 


Oollan, D’Aroy, Digby. Heron, Sir 
John Giajr, and Sir O’Bnen, were 
in the mmority on both occasions. 
The men, who thought the Land 
Bill did not go far enough, were 
those who considexed tl^t the 
Peace Preservation Bill went too 
far 
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The general election of 1808 had done its work ; and 
the House, which had rejected the mild measure of ~Y86^ 
reform, proposed to it by Lord Derby as Lord Stanley 
in 1845, and the fuUei measure, which had been sug- 
gested by the Conservative Government of 1862, and 
adopted by the Coalition Govenunent of Loid Aber- 
deen, did not even venture to divide on the second 
leading^ In committee, the Lords, perhaps, naturally, 
endeavoured to make the Hill a little more favourable 
for landlords by conlining the payment of the highest 
scale of compensation to the veiy smallest tenancies ; ^ 
by declaiing that, where a laiidloi d had spent money 
on his estate, any increased rent which he exacted 
should be assumed, in absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, to be due to the improvements he had made ; ® 
by insisting that claims for c-ompeiisation for improve- 
ments should be established by evidence ; '*• by providing 
that the grant of a twenty-one, instead of a thirty-one, 
years’ lease should deliar the tenant fiom claiming com- • 
peusation for disturbance ; ® and that the tenant of a 
50Z instead of a lOOZ farm slionld be consicleied as 
too independent to require the prote(*tion of the Acl. ® 

But these alterations, important as they were, pi’oved 
changes on which the Lords were unable to insist. 
Conciliated to some extent by the acceptance of other 
amendments of less sigiuficanc,e, t.hey deferred in th<! 
mam to the views of the Commons in most respects ; ^ 

Mr Gladstone had the wisdom to meet the fjords half- tuo Bill 
way on a point on which the two Ifousi's were still 
divided in opinion ; and tlie great measure which, for 

^ ^antaidjvol ecu p 381. and making pi opovtionato reductions 

Under the Bill, touauts under in tlio rest of tlie scale I/nd., vol, 

10/. a year were to receue se\oii ecu. pp. 759, 767 
years' rent, tenants under 30/ R\e * i6i</,pp 768-772. 

\ ears’ rent, as compensation on ^ I6tc/,,vr) 967-988. 
disturbance. See supra, p. 381 and /M,, p]), 875-882. 
note, TlieDukeofRiclimond carried IMd*, pp. 882-889. 
an amendment giving tenants under IM , 'vol. cem, pp. 331- 339, 

4/. seven years' rent as compensation, ^ The Loida had insoited a 
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OHAP. good or for evil, constituted a revolution in tlie land 
^ laws of Ireland, became law 

1869. If tiie legislation of 1869 and 1870 had been con- 
fined to the passing of the two great remedial Acts 
intended to establish peace in Ireland, it would deserve 
to be recorded in liistory with the legislation which 
distinguished the Government of Lord Grey, after the 
passing of the Eeform Act, and the legislation which 
Sir Eobert Peel introduced between 1842 and 1846. 
But, at the same time, and in the same Sessions, the 
Government of Mr Gladstone found time to deal with 
other matters of almost equal importance They were 
adopting, for the first time, the principle of the ballot ; 
they were introducing large reforms into military and 
naval administration and finance ; and they were dealing 
with education in every branch, from the university to 
the village school As, however, university leform was 
only completed in 1871, and the ballot was only adopted 
in parliamentary elections in 1872, it will be convenient 
to defer the history of the.se matters to another chaptei' 
Here it -wiLl be sunpler to confine the narrative to the 
reform of elementary education, and to the inihtary, 
naval, and financial policy of the Adnunistration. 

aaoa- Educational reform was attracting universal at- 
tention at the time of the fonuation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry. Eoyal commissious had been investigating the 
abuses whidi had crept into the administration of the 
universities, the great publicj schools, and the numerous 
endowed schools in eveiy part of the country, as well 
as the defec.ts of the elementary schools The eviden(ie, 
which these inquiries had collected, had created a 
general impression that the nation was not obtaining 
in. the advantages which it was possible to derive from 

provisaon enabling a landlord to sation for sucb improvements. For 
register improvements as made by Mr Gladstone’s spoeeb advising the 
himself, and by so domg to depme Commons to yield on this point, 
the tenant of any right to compen- JSanaardf vol cciu, p. 661. 
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the vast sums which had been devoted to educational chap 
purposes by the pious founders of previous ages ; and 
that funds, which had originally been intended for the 
good of aU classes, had been gradually diverted for the 
use of children whose parents were in comparatively 
easy circumstances, and had been employed for the 
exclusive advantage of the Established Church. It 
followed that educational reformers had two objects to 
secure ; (1) the greater efficiencj of the schools, and the 
better use of their funds ; (2) the opening of endowments 
to citizens who did not profess the faith established by 
law The second of these objects was one which the 
Liberals were as anxious to promote, as the Conservatives 
were determined to resist ; but in securing the first of 
them, the best men of both parties in the State could 
work together. Thus it happened that the Bill, which 
initiated the reform of the great public schools, was 
carried in 1868 by a statesman, who had held three 
times high office under Lord Derby; while tlie BiU, 
which regulated the future administration of endowed 
schools throughout the country, was carried by a 
Minister who was just commencing official life under 
Mr Gladstone.^ 

If the leading men on both sides of the Houses of 
Parliament were co-operating in the task of improving 
the educational institutions of the country, no such co- 
operation was possible in the second object of the 
reformers. For the Conservatives instinctively felt 
that it was their duty to defend the position of the 
Established Church, whose monopoly the Liberals were ‘The attack 
determined to dispute. The completeness of the attack of 
increased the zeal of the defence. The Cliurch was 

\ Mr. Spencer Walpole, after tlie reform of the endowed schools 
resigning office in 1867, was asked was carried by Mr. W E, Forster in 
by his colleagues to retain the 1869. See md,, vol. cxciv. p. 113 ; 
cnarffe of the ^^lhlic Schools Bill, cf. Wemyss Beid, lafe of 
which he corned m 1868, JSanmrd^ pp 244, 251 
vol. cxc. p. 684, &c. The Bill for 
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CHAP, being assailed all along the line Tlie passiixg of the 
y'- , ^ Irish Ohuich Actinl869 liad been followed by a motion 
1869. 1870 for the disestablishment of the English Church 

in Wales ; ^ the abolition of compulsory Church rates in 
1868 had sharpened the demand for allowing Dissent- 
ing ministers to officiate in cllu^ch 3 ^ards at the funerals 
of Nonconformists ^ Even the passage of the Public 
Schools Act had led to a proposal for an addi’ess to the 
Queen, praying ‘ her to be pleased to order that in the 
five statutes for determimng and establishing the con- 
stitution of the new governing bodies of Shrewsbuiy, 
Winchester, Hamw, Charterhouse, and Eugby Scliools, 
the words requiring inembersliip of the Church of 
England as a qualification in the case of persons elected 
or nominated members of the governing bodies may 
be omitted’^ The Chui'ch, therefore, felt that it was 
not eicposed to a mere solitary attack ; it had to meet 
an assault delivered against its entire position; and 
weak as many of its outposts were, indefensible as they 
ultimately proved, it disliked to abandon them, because 
their loss would inevitably bi iiig the enemy nearer to 
the citadel 

The difficultj^ wliich this state of things engendered, 
affected the proposals for the reform of the universities 
and the extension of elementary education In the 
case of the universities, the Liberals displayed more 
anxiety to oiieii all the advantages of the universities to 
Noncoufonnists, tluiu to increase the efficiency of these 
institutions In the C‘ase of the cdementary schools, tin* 
'universal desire to extend the area of education was 
imperilled by the lival views of those who stood outside* 
and inside the pale of the Church. Outside that pale, 

' For that motion, seo Jlcuuard, which, Session after Session, we 
vol. 001 . p. 1274. _ ]ia\e had to encounter.’ IbtA , toI. 

* Mr Disraeli, m opposing a olsrs. p 166. 

Bunals Bill in 1868, said, ‘I cannot * JB^)r a debate on the proposed 

disconnect it j&om that systematic address, %btd,^ ^oL cm. p 176. 
attack on tbe Ohnreb of England 
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men, with the full courage of their opinions, declared chap. 
that the State had notlung to do with religion, but that 
it should confine its efforts to providing a thorougldy 1869. 
efficient secular education for aU classes. Inside the 
pale, men, on the contraiy, who had faith in their 
own convictions, piofessed that they would rather have 
no education at all, than that education should be 
divorced from religion ‘ Wliat I want, you know,’ said Eie- 
Mr TuUiver, in perhaps the most delightful of George SucataL. 
Eliot’s novels, ‘ is to give Tom a good eddication.’ But, 
while the Liberals, hke Mr Tullivet, would have added, 

‘ an eddication as ’ll be a bread to him,’ the Conserva- 
tives wanted ‘ an eddication as ’ll take him to church.’ 

The advocates of religious education had one great 
advantage They, or their forerunners, had made 
exertions and sacrifices in the cause at a time when the 
masses of the people had proved indifferent or negligent 
Long before Mr Brougham, in the (dosing years of 
George m ’s reign, had instituted the exliaustive inves- 
tigations which first revealed the educational deficien- 
cies of the country, they had founded and exteudc'd 
schools of their own They had replied to the exertions 
of the Nonconformists, who had founded the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, by forming and liberally sniiport- 
lug the National Society. And the just man, however 
much he may regret the importation of religion into the 
question of education, must acbiowledge that (sduca- 
tion in the miieteenth century owed something to refi- 
gious rivaliy. 

For the greater part of that century, indeed, educa- 
tion almost exclusively depended on the exertions of 
religious people The Low Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, who suppoTted the British and Foreign Bib](‘. 

Society, and the High or old-fashioned Churchmen and 
their congregations, who supported the National Societ)', Tile poei- 
were practically the only persons in the nation who 
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were actively interested in founding and maintaining 
elementary schools As the State confined itself to the 
assistance of local effort, it followed that the whole of 
the elementary schools were provided by the Church, or 
by the adherents of some faith As Churchmen were more 
numerous and more wealthy than the members of any 
other denomination, it equally followed that the Church 
obtained and secured throughout large tracts of England 
a monopoly of education 

It was, however, gradually becoming plain that the 
voluntary contributions of a se(!t, however liberal its 
members might be, could not provide for the education 
of a people Li 1869, it was estimated that there were 

4.300.000 children in need of education ; that of these 

1.300.000 were in State-aided schools ; that 1,000,000 
were in other schools, winch received no grant, which 
submitted to no inspection, and which, there was reason 
to believe, were utterly inefficient ; while the remaining 
2,000,000 were not at school at all. And, having 
regard to the system in force, there was more room for 
surprise at what had been done, than at what remained 
undone For the education of the children in State- 
aided schools (!ORt 1,600,000^. a year ; and of this sum 
one-third was, roughly speaking, supplied by the State, 
one-third by the fees of the children, and one-third by 
the voluntary contributions of some 200,000 people. 
The possibility of maintaining the schools virtually 
depended on the continuance of these subscriptions ; ^ 
and thus a burden, which ought to have been equitably 
distributed among all the householders of the nation, 
was undertaken by a small minority of the people. 

The effect of the Revised Code, moreover, which 
Mir. Lowe had initiated, was to throw an increased 
burden on the subscribers to voluntary schools. Mr. 

* See Oraik, 7’Ae speech m moTing the education 

cotton, p. 86. Some very mteresting totem 1866. JSron« 0 !nt,Tol. dxxix. 
statistics he found m Mr. Bruce’s p. 1163. 
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Lowe had declared that, if education could not be 
ef&cient, it should at any rate be cheap ; and the severe 
test which the Code applied led to a continuous re- 
duction in the grant. The expenditure on education, 
supplied by Parliament, fell from 813,442Z.^ in 1861, 
to 774,000Z. in 1862, and to 636,000Z in 1865. The 
deficiency could only be met by an increase in sub- 
scriptions. In some places, indeed, an attempt was 
made to stop the shrhihage in the grant by presenting 
more children for examination, and by making the 
salaries of the teachers dependent on the grants they 
earned. But these remedies proved unsatisfactory. 
The teachers were discouraged by the first of them; 
and the children were unduly pressed in consequence of 
the second. 

Whatever merits, therefore, the Eevised Code might 
possess, it was obviously limiting the resources available 
for conducting the work of elementary education Pifty 
years before, such a result would not have excited much 
alarm. In the early years of the nineteenth century, 
a great many people secretly believed that the educa- 
tion of the poor was a mistake. Education, so it was 
seriously argued, unfitted them for the work to which 
God would in all probability ‘ be pleased to call them.’ 
But, in the last half of the nineteenth century, only a 
small miuoi ity of the population adhered to this melan- 
choly opinion. So far from being a disqualification, 
education was almost universally recognised as increas- 
ing a man’s capacity. It was at last admitted that, in 
the struggle for existence, the man who knew most, not 
the man who knew least, was the more likely to 
succeed 

Forced forward by public opinion, the Conservative 

^ Sir H. Craik Rays from 842, 119^. figures includo (a) the cost of admi- 
TAe State and Education^ p. 75 I uistration in London, (/;) tlie cost of 
have preferred to follow tho figures inspection, (o) tJie cost of training 
m the statistical abstract. The colleges 
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Ministry in 1867 took a fresk step in advance. It de- 
termined to make the grants a little more liberal ; and to 
encourage, while doing so, the teaching of other things 
t,l-ia.ri reading, writing, and arithmetic — the subjects 
which were still familiarly spoken of as the Three Es.^ 
The minute of 18G7 had, at any rate, the effect of de- 
voting a httle more pubhc money to the purpose of 
education The expenditure under the education vote 
again rose, till it reached at the beginning of 1870 the 
high-water mark of 1861, from which it had receded 
after the issue of the Eevised Code 

Li the meanwhile, men out of Parliament, while 
expiessing serious discontent at tlie slow jirogress of 
affairs, were diffeiiug as to the remedy which it was 
desirable to apply to it. The more Conservative of the 
people, and the clergy generally, wished to extend and 
improve the existing machinery ; and to supply educa- 
tional deficiencies by voluntary effort, strengthened and 
encouraged by State aid ; the Lil)erals and the Non- 
conformists saw, on the contrary, tliat voluntary effort 
alone could never overtake the arrears of work which 
had still to be done, and were demanding ‘ a general 
system of compulsory national education, supported by 
a national rate.’ The rival remedies were advocated 
by rival associations: the Education League and tlie 
Education Union. They were even represented by 
parliamentary proposals ; the Duke of Marlborough, as 
President of the Council, introducing a measui-e in 1868, 
and Mr. Bruce, who had been Vice-President of the 


^ This mmuto was dated llio 20tli 
of February, 1 867* It was partly pro- 
moted by a deputation wuicb waited 
on tbe Council Office about poor 
schools Mr J, II Green, tbe his- 
tonon, in writing of the deputation, 
said, * Conceive a Minister of Edu- 
cation who didn't know the very 
rudiments of the matter, a Vice* 


Vresident who had to ask us for 
information supi>lied from his own 
office/ Letters^ p. 171. Mr, Henry 
Corry, however, had the satisfaction 
of carrying the small reform of 1867 
before he was promoted, on the re- 
construction of the Ministry, to 
higher office, of which, let it be 
hoped, he had more knowledge 
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Council in the previous Administration, a pewnissive 
i-ating Bill in the same year ^ 

It was thus becoming plain that the question of 
lelementary education was forcing itself to the front. 
The Queen herself, indeed, had been advised, in opening 
Parhament, in November 1867, to speak of it as 
requiring serious attention, and had commanded her 
Legislature to approach it with a full appreciation of its 
vital importance, and of its acknowledged difficulty.^ 
Except, however, for the abortive measure of the Duke 
of Marlborough, no steps were taken by her advisers to 
deal with the subject in either 1868 or 1809 ; and it 
was only at the commencement of 1870 that Parha- 
ment was again informed, in the singulaily ungraceful 
■English which characterises so frequently the Speech 
from the Throne, that ‘ a Bill had been prepared for the 
enlargement, on a compiehensive scale, of the means of 
national education.’ 

Even this language hardly reassured the persons 
who, year after year, had waited, hopmg against hope, 
for an adequate Bill. Mr. Bright, years before, had 
said, ‘ You cannot get twenty waggons at once through 
Temple Bar ’ And the legislative programme of 1870 
was so ample, or, as some people thought, so excessive, 
that there did not seem much reasonable chance of the 
Legislature being able to digest the greater portion of 
the fare set before it The Minister, however, who, as 
Vice-President of the Council, was primai-ily responsible 
for advising the Cabinet on educational matters, was a 
man who had been for some time profoundly im- 
pressed with the deficiencies under which the country 
was labouring, and sincerely convinced as to the nature 
of the remedies which should be applied to them Bi 
the previous autumn he had laid before the Cabinet 

’ JSansardf voL exo p, 1816, and State and Bdiioation, p, 84 seq, 
vol C5XC1. p. 106 5 cf Craik, The “ Mansard, vol cxo. p. 6 
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a meraorandiun, in wlucli he had explained that the^ 
two objects, at which reformers shoiild aim, were the 
provision (1) of good schools tlu’oughout the countiy ; 
(2) of the uecessaiy machinery for compelling parents 
to send their children to school. The first of these 
objects he proposed to effect by dividing the country 
into educational districts, and by making each dis- 
trict responsible to the central government for the 
elementary education of its inhabitants The second 
of them he desired to secure through the agency of 
officials, appointed locally, whose duty it should be to 
warn, and, if necessary, to summon before the magis- 
trates, any patents who neglected to send their children 
to school.^ 

In carrying out his plan, Mi-. iForster proposed to 
supplement, rather than to supersede, the existing 
educational machinery. When a district was already 
adequately piovided with a good school, he did not 
contemplate interference provided that (i) the school 
was open to all (tliildren whose parents desired to avail 
themselves of it ; (li ) religious instruction was strictly 
controlled by a conscience clause, exempting any chil- 
dren, whose parents objected to it, from attendance ; and 
(iii) it was given either at the commencement or the con- 
clusion of school hours. If, however, as unhappily was 
usually the case, the district was unprovided with ade- 
quate school acicoimuodation, the town council in the 
town, the vestry in the riu-al parish, was to appoint a 
school boai-d, and the board was to have the power of 
levying rates out of which it was to be at liberty either 
to assist existing schools or to establish schools of its 
own. Wlien a school board estabhshed its own school, 
it was to decide the course of religious mstruction to 
be given at it, subject to the same conditions as to- 
-a conscience clause which was to apply to all schools. 

^ Wemyss Reid, lAfe of Forstet^ pp, 256-2j)9. 
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Tlie school board, moreover, was to have power to 
frame by-laws requiring the compulsory attendance at 
school of all children who had not passed a quahfying 
standard ^ 

The scheme, which was thus propounded, and which 
was introduced into the House of Commons, at the 
commencement of the Session of 1870, constituted a 
great advance on anything which had preceded it. 
Hitherto, indeed, elementary education had grown up 
in a fashion which was peculiarly English The Statute- 
book had no more recognised the elementaiy school oi 
the elementary school teacher, than the existence of 
the Cabinet or the office of Prime Minister. The whole 
system of elementary education had been built up by 
voluntaiy effort, and by orders in council. !Cn Mr. 
Eorster’s hands tliis vast educational machinery was for 
the first time to receive the recognition of the Legislature ; 
but it was to be recognised and assisted, and not to be 
subverted or refoimed. The defects in the building 
were to be repaired, its foundations were to be enlarged ; 
but the style of its architecture was, as far as possible, to 
be maintained ; the intentions of its founders were, as 
fai- as possible, to be respected. 

This deteimination, on the part of the Minister, to 
work on existing lines, contributed to the measure ele- 
ments both of strength and of weakness : of strength, 
because it reassuivd many timid people, who disliked 
the notion of legislative interference in their parochial 
■concerns ; of weakness, bectause it fiiiled to satisfy the 
views of really zealous eduf'-ational refonners, or to 
allay the opposition of Nonconformists who feared that ' 
religious education, conducted by a board appointed by 
the council of a town, or the vestry of a parisli, would in 

Mv Forsters speech iu intro- Wemysa IteicVs Life of Fonter^ 
ducing the Education Bill is in p 263, andSii Jl Oraik, Theiitate> 
Jlansai vol oxcix p 438 , cl* anjd JSdiication, ]) 91 . 
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the vast majority of cases necessarily mean education 
in the tenets of the Church of England. Educational 
reformers complained that the whole scheme was too 
tender to the existing schools ; that it gave their mana- 
gers too long a period of grace in which they should 
have the opportunity of putting their house in order ; 
that it did not make attendance compulsory, either uni- 
versally or by law ; and that it did not even open the- 
new schools, which it was intended should be pi-ovided 
by the ratejiayers, free of all cost to the children. Toi 
these objections, which were made l)y refonners of every 
denomination, the Nonconfonnists added a complaint 
peculiarly their own Tliey declared that the proposal 
that the school board should be at libedy to determine- 
the religious insti-uction to be given at its schools would 
introduce religious differences into eveiy board meeting, 
and would infallibly, in the great majority of cases, re- 
inforce the ah-eady preponderating power of the Estab- 
lished Church.^ 

Favourably, tlien, as the Bill was in the first instance 
received, every day’s delay increased the opposition 
to it. And this opposition was pai-ticularly damaging 
to the Ministry For it came not from their political' 
opponents; it proceeded from their usual supporters. 
At last, on the motion for the second reading of the- 
bill, Mr Dixon, who was the president of the Educatioiii 
League, and who sat with Mr. Bright as lus colleague 
for Birminghaui, asked the House to alfim that no Bill 
would be satisfactoiy ‘which leaves the question of 
religious instruction in schools supported by public 
fim^ and rates to be determined by local authori- 
ties.’ ® Mr. Dixon had thus raised in a concrete shape 
a religious question which was destined to agitate* 

^ See, for example, Mr. Pixon'e and Sir 11. Oraik, The ^ate m\d 
speeoli, voL cxcix. p. 1919 j BduoaUmi p. 93 

® HaTisardf vol. cxoix. p* 1930 
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England, at recmring intervals, for the next thirty-three 
years 

The amendment, in its actual words, covered a very 
large ground As school boards, imder Mr. Forster’s 
scheme, were to have power to assist denominational 
schools out of the rates, as well as to provide schools of 
their own, it imght be construed as aflSiming that 
the local authority should have no power to determine 
the form which religious instruction should take iu any 
denominational school so assisted. And, in moving his 
resolution, Mr. Dixon made it plain ^ that his object was 
to provide that ‘ aU rate-aided schools should be unsec- 
tarian, and that all other elementary schools should 
have the religious teaching separately given.’ Even, 
however, among Mr. Dixon’s own friends, there was 
some difference of opinion as to what unsectariaii 
teaching should mean. All of them objected to the 
teaching of any catechism, dogma, or tenet in any rate- 
supported school. Some of them, pushing their argu- 
ments to a logical extreme, wished the teaching to be 
purely secular, and to exclude even the reading of the 
Bible from the school curriculum. Others of them 
hesitated to deprive the poor of access to the book, 
which contains — ^from a secular standpoint — ^the best 
examples of English literature to which the poor have 
access ; or which even men of culture can study. A 
large number of Mr. Dixon’s friends, as well as Mr. 
Dixon himself, were in favour of the Bible being read 
with the simple provision that, in deference to the 
wishes of Eoman Oathohcs, it should be read either at 
the conclusion or at the commencement of school hours. 
And this difference of opinion was reflected in their 

^ JScmsard^ voL cxcix. p. 1927. to be this— that in both you would 
Mr Dixon, m another^ part of his exclude all Ohristian dogmas, but in 
speech, definedthe meaning which he an unseotanan system you would 
attached to the word ‘ unsectatian ' not have to exmude all Christian 
‘ The difference between an unsec- precepts.’ p. 1928* 

tananand a secular system appeared 
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language At a great meeting of W elsli Nonconformists, 
for example, it was resolved tliat ‘national education must 
be free, secular, unsectarian, and compulsory ; ’ and it 
was frankly admitted that the two woids ‘secular and 
unsectarian ’ had been inserted as a compromise, because 
they respectively represented the views of those who 
merely objected to religious formulas, as weU as of those 
who wished to exclude the Bible itself, and aU I'eligion, 
from the elementaiy school.^ 

Thus, as the days wore on, differences of opinion 
revealed themselves among the ordinaiy supporters of 
the Government ; and, before the debate on the second 
reading reached its conclusion, Mr. Gladstone, -speaking 
with aU the authority attacliing to his high office, found 
himself constrained to indicate that favourable considera- 
tion would be given to the suggestions which had been 
made during the course of the debate^ In accord- 
ance with this pledge, Mr Forster placed some amend- 
ments on the notice paper, increasing the stringency 
of the conscience clause, introducing the ballot, and 
prohibiting plunil voting in the election of school 
boards.® But these concessions did not satisfy the 
<iritics of the Bill ; and, in coimnittee, Mr. Gladstone 
found it necessaiy to announce some furtlier alterations 
which the Goveiiunent were prepared to make. The 
chief of these were ; (1) the insertion of a provision that 
Uie new school boards should have no power to con- 
tribute out of the rates to the support of a voluntary 
school : a provision which was partly tempered by an 
iirrangeiueiit under which a rather larger portion of 
the cost of all schools was to be transferred to the 
Exchequer;* and (2) the adoption of an amendment, 
suggested by Mr. Oowper Temple, that in board schools, 
or schools established by means of local rates, ‘no 

' Scauard, vol. racoii. p. 1980. ’ Ibid,, vol. coi. p. 1496. 

® Ibid,, Tol. oc. p. 800. *■ Ibid , vol ecu. p. 280. 
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•catecliism, or religious formulary, wliicli is distinctive 
of any particular denomination [sliould] be tauglit.’ ^ 
These new alterations unquestionably removed two of 
the chief blots which the Nonconformists had detected 
in the BiU In the shape, in which the Bill had been 
originally introduced, it had contemplated three classes 
of schools : (1) Denominational schools assisted by the 
rates ; (2) Board schools provided by the ratepayers ; 
(3) Denominational schools receiving no assistance from 
the rates. Under Mr. Gladstone’s amendment the first of 
these classes disappeared ; and the schools were grouped 
into two classes : (1) Denominational schools dependent 
on voluntary effort for any defi.ciencies in the Parlia- 
mentary grant, and (2) Board schools, which had the 
rates to f^ back upon for any, deficit which they might 
incur. Again, as the Bill had been originally introduced, 
•each district had been free to regulate the religious 
instruction to be given at its schools. As the Bill had 
been recast by Mr. Gladstone, no (hstinctive religious 
teaching was to be given at any rate-])rovided school. 

Large as these alterations were, tliey did not satisfy 
Nonconformist England The i>oiut, at winch Noncon- 
formists had from the first been aiming, was the super- 
session of the denominational by the secular school 
They contended that a denominational system was 
inherently unjust to those who did not conform to 
the Cliurch, and that it was no longer tolerable wlien 
voluntary effort was unable to provide the large sums 
requh'ed for a comprehensive system of education They 
regarded even the adoption of Mr. Cowper Temple’s 
amendment as a matter of trilling importance ; for de- 
nominational training could be supplied without the 
introduction either of catechism or of other formu- 
lary. Mr. Gladstone’s concessions did 3iot remove these 
objections. The increase of the grant, by providing 

vol, ccil pp. 376-281. 
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CHAP, denominational schools with increased funds, gave them 
. a new life, a new lease of existence The JSFoncon- 
formists, therefore, decided on again joining issue 
with the Government ; and, on the motion for going 
into committee, they proposed (i) that the gi'ants 
to existing denominational schools should not be in- 
creased ; (ii) that, in any national system of education, 
attendance should be everywhere compulsory ; and 
(hi) that religious instruction should be supplied by 
voluntary effort, and not out of public funds.^ The 
Ministry, however, stood to its opinions. The mass of 
its followers yielded to the discipline of a great party , 
the Opposition raUied in support of the Miinster who 
was doing so much to preseive denominational educa- 
who are tiou ; and the Nonconformists wore defeated by a 
deieatad. majority of seven votes to one ^ 

On two other points, material alterations were made 
in the Bill. The Government consented, on the motion 
of a metropolitan member, to substitute one school 
board for London for the many school boards which 
would have been chosen by the various local authori- 
ties in London.^ It further consented to entrust the 
election of school boards to the ratepayers, instead of 
leaving the choice to town councils and vestries.'^ 
One other clause in the Bill deserves further notice* 
By the 25th clause, school boards were enabled to pay 
in denominational schools the fees of parents who, 
though not paupers, were unable to pay them. This 
provision hardly excited at the time the indignation 
which it ultimately provoked ; indeed, it was described 
as ‘the smallest ditch in which two great political 
parties ever engaged in civil war.’ Yet it was plain 

' JECamard^ voL ccii p. 618 in committee by 150 votes to 146. 

* Bv 421 votes to 00 p. 949. Ibid,f p 1414 But tbe Government/ 

® lUd., pp 1419, 1420. -warned by the close division, gave 

^ Tins proposal, so far os the laiger way on the report. Ibid,^ vol. ociii.. 
towns were concerned, -was defeated p 498 
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that it enabled a sectarian school board to subsidise a chap. 
denominational school to an appreciable extent. Thus ■>., — , — 
it was, as Mr. Gladstone’s biographer has admitted, ‘ a 
real error, and it made no bad flag for an assault upon 
a scheme of error ’ ^ 

The changes, which were made in the Bill, had the 
effect of concihating to a ceitain extent the views of those 
who had originally opposed it The democratic element 
of popular election was agi-eeable to extreme Liberals. 

But the BUI, in its final shape, was admittedly a com- 
promise. It did not institute school boards throughout 
the length and breadth of the land ; it did not substi- 
tute a national for a denominational system of education : 
it did not make the attendance of chUdren at school 
universally compulsory : it did not make education 
secular. It added, to the gi‘eat advantages which the 
Church had already secured from the wealth of its 
supporters, and, it is fair to add, the exertions of its 
disciples, the further benefit of a greatly increased grant. 

WhUe nominally awarding equal treatment to the 
Nonconformist, the Koman Catholic, and the Church- 
man, it practically gave a preponderating advantage to 
the religion which comprised the wealthier portions of 
the population. 

In arranging this compromise, the members of the 
Cabinet were, no doubt, partly influenced by their own 
predilections. The, Prime Minister was himself an 
ardent adherent of the Church of En gland, and the 
Vice-President of the Council was strongly opposed 
to the separation of education from religion.® These 
two men were, in consequeuce, able to carry a Bill 
which was much more acceptable to their Conservative 
opponents and to the Church, than to their own sup- 
porters and Nonconformist England. In their defenc‘,e, 

^ Morley’e Life of Gladet(me„ro\, ii. p. 309 

* WemysB Keid, Xjife of Forster^ p 272 
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however, it is right to add, that the compromise 
wMcli they adopted was one which commended itself 
to the great masses of the people Though, in some 
large towns, the Bill was received with dislike — in 
Mr Forster’s own constituency he was rewarded with 
a vote of censure’ — its provisions on the whole were 
accepted with satisfaction. The people approved the 
retention of some kind of religious teaching , they 
disliked the notion of exclmling the Bible from the 
school cumculum; they did not even object to giving 
new life to the denominational schools of the Cliurch 
of England, whose existence had the effect of diminish- 
ing the demands on the ratepayers. Tlie minonty, 
comprised in Nonconformist England, may have been 
bitterly opposed to the Bill; but the majority, who were 
not Nonconformists, apjiroved its provisions 

Moreover, amidst the controversy which the Bill pro- 
voked, the great educational advance, which it repre- 
sented, could not be lost sight of In 1870, when the 
Education Bill was introduced, there were less than 9,000 
schools in England, acoonunodating less than 2,000,000 
childivn, and attended on an average by 1,260,000 
scholars. TSventy years afterwards, there were nearly 
20,000 schools, accoimnodating 5,500,000 scholars, and 
attended on an average, by nearly 4,000,000 children 
In the presence of such figures as these, tlie coutio- 
versies of 1870 shrink into (ioinpaxative insignificance. 
It might have been a better tiling if tbe Act of 1870 
had been founded on lines move capable of being 
logically defended, and if a little more regard had 
been paid to the wishes of Nonconfonnists, and a little 
less consideration shown to the views of the Ohurch 
But the great work, which the Act did, should shield 
its author from the reproach that he failed to do more 
For the first time, he opened the elementary school to 
^ Wemyss Reid, Z^e qfjForster, p 286 , 
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every child in the kingdom Those, who realise what 
education has done, and is doing, will hest appreciate 
the significance of this result ^ 

These three great measures of reform — the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, the reconstruction 
of the Irish land laws, and the provision of universal 
education — would, if they had stood alone, have illus- 
trated the history of any administration, and illuminated 
the annals of any Parliament ; but, while the Legislature 
was occupied with these reforms, it was simultaneously 
busy with other matters. Many of these were only 
brought to a successful issue m a later Session, and will 
be more conveniently dealt with in later chapters 
Before the present chapter closes, it may be useful to 
mention the great administrative and fiscal reforms 
which were in progress during the two years with which 
It has been concerned 

Throughout the period covered by the Adminis- 
tration of Lord Palmerston, a straggle had been going 
on between the rival advocates of expenditure and 
economy. Lord Palmerston’s own influence had been 
instrumental in raising the military and naval expendi- 
ture of the comitry fi'om 22,500,OOOZ. in 1858 to more 
than 31,000,000^. in 1800-61.® But the reaction which 
inevitably follows action, the gradual decay of Lord 


^ T should ho Sony to exaggorato tlio offect-s of oducatiou j but I should 
like to add the following figures 


ENOLANB AKD WALTsIH. 


ITeni Ohililmi ut Bolioal 

1860 197,678 

1860 880,071 

1870 1,266,088 

1880 2,760,916 

1890 8,717,917 

1900 4,006,180 


ranufiib 111 lAColiili of Itoliol OoiiTtotlmu) 

920,043 20,637 

8/31,020 12,008 

1,070,391 12,963 

837,910 11,214 

787,645 11,974 

797,030 8,167 


It does not, of course, follow that the decrease of pauperism, and the still 
greater decrease of crime, were due to tho spread of education alone , but 
T beli8\e that the increase of education was one of tho many, perhaps even 
the chief of the many, causes which produced these results. 

® The exact sums were 22,610,301/. and 31,346,664/, 
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Palmerston’s vigour, and the insisteiioe of Mi’ Gladstoiie, 
reinforced, it is fair to add, by Mr Disraeli’s counsel, 
produced a contrary residt ; and the military and naval 
expenditure of the countiy gradually and continuously 
fell to less than 25,000,000Z. in 1806-6.^ The retire- 
ment, in 1866, of so trusty and watchful an economist 
as Mn. Gladstone, the laxer administration which pre- 
vailed under Mi’. Disraeli, and the outbreak of the Abys- 
sinian war, all tended to swell the national balance 
sheet ; and in the year 18C8-9 the expenditure on the 
army and navy had again reached the sum at which it 
had stood eight years before ^ "With the return of Mi’. 
Gladstone to power, it was certain that expenditure would 
again be curtailed. More than any other statesman of 
the time, he was convinced that the way of safety lay 
t hr ough economy and not extravagance; he realised 
that the prosperity of the nation in peace, its capacity 
in war, were to be secured by aiicumulating and not by 
dissipating its resources. 

In any case, therefore, the formation of Mi’ Glad- 
stone’s Govei’nment would have probably led to a period 
of retrenchment. Put, in 1869, eiionoray was the order 
of the day. The members of Mr Disraeli’s Oabinet, 
alarmed at the consequences of their own pohey, and at 
the prospects of a shrinking revenue, had themselves 
decided to meet the wishes of the countiy by effecting 
large reductions in the estimates But economy was 
not the only objec-t at which the people, or those 
people who thought, were aiming. The events of the 
short war of 1866 had withdrawn a veil fiom their 
eyes, and had thrown grave doubt on the wisdom or 
perspicacity of their political and militaiy leaders. The 
countiy, winch they had been taught to neglect, had 
suddenly revealed herself as the most powerful in Central 

^ 54,829,067?. included 5,000,000? on account of 

® 31,306,645?. Tlussum, however, the coat of the Ahyssmian war 
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Europe. She was visibly challenging the supremacy ohap 
which Napoleon IH. was supposed to have secm-ed. . 

'The dullest Englishman could hardly retain his appre- 
hensions of a Erench invasion, when he saw Erance 
herself perturbed by the appearance of a new power on 
her eastern flank. And the rise of Prussia had not 
merely removed the bugbeai* of Erench invasion, and 
emphasised the incapacity of the best English states- 
men to forecast events ; it had also thrown discredit on 
the judgment of military men. An army, which was 
composed of soldiers enlisted only for short periods 
of service in the ranks, had proved superior to the 
highly disciplined battalions of the Austrian Empire ; 
and people weie naturally inquiring whether this 
country should chug to traditions which the experiences 
of the battle-field had shown to be delusive Thus, 
at the outset of Mr. Gladstone’s Adnunistration, a de- 
mand was arising not merely for retrenchment, but for 
administrative reform. The country was beginning to 
realise that economy and efficiency are twin sisters, 
whom it is dangerous to separate. 

A recognition of this fact probably influenced Mr 
'Gladstone in forming his Cabinet He placed at the 
head of the War Office a gentleman, Mr. Cardwell, whose 
extraction and whose career bore some resemblance to 
his own. He entrusted the British navy to Mr Childers, 
who had passed most of his time, after leaving Oxford, 
in Austraha, and who, in a comparativdy short life in 
Parliament, had gained more notice as an economist 
than as an administrator. Mr. Childers and Mr Card- 
well, at once, reduced the estimates for these two 
great services by nearly 2,500, 000^.^ The reduction 

The estimates for the two years, 1868-69 and 1869-70, were . 

1868-60 1860-70 130010080 

Amy ^16, 466, 000 1314,230,000 ^1,226, 000 

Nayy 11,167,000 9,997,000 1,160,000 

£26,613,000 £24,227,000 £2,886,000 

Momard, •vol. cxci. p. li60 , vol. cxct. p. 86, 
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was adequate to meet the demand of the economists ;• 
but the Mimsteis accompanied retrenchment with re- 
forms, which met the demand of reformer 

Tvrr . Childers, to take the case of the navy first, 
effected retrenchment by concentration : concentration 
of responsibility, concentration of establishments, con- 
centotion of force. He concentrated responsibility by 
a readjustment of the duties of the Board of Admiralty. 
He concenti-ated establishments in London by bringing 
the disjecta mejnh'a of the Admiralty as far as possible 
to Whitehall; he concentrated establishments in the 
provinces by abolisliing the minor dockyards at Wool- 
wich and Deptford, and by foreshadowing the application 
of the same principle to the victualling yards and naval 
hospitals He coiusentrated force by reducing the 
strength of squadrons in distant stations, and increasing 
the strength of the fleet nearer home. In addition, he 
swept out of the service large numbers of redundant 
officers, and instituted the policy of keeping the ships 
at sea for much longer periods than had previously 
been customary.’ 

In many of these gi-eat and significant changes, 
Mr. Oliilders merely gave effect to a policy which had 
previously been recommended. The reduction in the' 
number of dockyards, by closing Woolwich, Deptford, 
and Pembroke, bad been unanimously suggested by a 
select committee, which had inquired into the subject 
m 1804, and had been supported by Mr. Ohilders himself 
in debate ; ® the policy of reducing our distant squadrons, 
and concentrating our naval forces where they were 
most required, had been foreshadowed by Mr. Oliilders 
himself in a debate on the naval estimates in 1807, 
and had been partly adopted by his predecessor in 

' For BCc. Ohildera’a speech, ITan- vm. p 76. See especially p. vii of 
sardyvol oxciv. pp. 868-900 the C5ominittee^s Report For Mr 

* For the Report of the Select Ohilders's support of it in 1867^ 
Oomnuttee, JParl Papers, 1804^ vol. JSamaid, \oh clxxxv pp 637-042 
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office.^ It was, tlierefore, no sudden or unconsidered 
reform which Mr. Childers undertook to accomplish. 
It was his privilege to carry out alterations which had 
already been proposed. Yet his merit is none the less 
on this account. It is not customary to detract from Sir 
Eobert Peel’s reputation because he gave effect to a 
policy which had been foreshadowed by Mr Deacon 
Hume ; and Mr Cliilders should lose none of the credit 
which attaches to the reforms of 18G9, because some of 
them had been anticipated in debates of Parliament 
or in reports of select committees. 

There was, indeed, another and perhaps more 
serious criticism which could be applied to Mr Childers’s 
policy He probably concentrated too many reforms in 
a single scheme. Just as Lord Palmerston killed panic 
by the unpopularity of the expenditure wliich he sanc- 
tioned to appease it, so Mr. Childers killed economy by 
the unpopularity of the retrenchments which he effected. 
There was hardly a class in the nation, which had not 
some representatives who felt the hardship of the new 
reforms The naval officers, who were retired on half- 
pay; the clerks in the Admiralty, who were super- 
annuated as ledundant ; the labourers in the condemned 
dockyards, who were discharged from their employment ; 
the tradesmen, who had been dependent on the ex- 
penditure of the labourers — aU these classes suffered from 
the effect of Mi'. Childers’s reforms. It was said in the 
House of Commons, in 1870, that ‘the evictions at the 
dockyards among the labourers and artisans had been 
of a more grievous nature than any evictions which had 
taken place in Ireland ; ’ and that ‘ 6,000 homes had been 
desolated.’ ® Even the most economical of men might 
hesitate to approve the sudden inauguration of a change 
which could be responsible for such a result. 

^ Samard, voL clxxxvi. pp 831 seq , and cf, p. 344 

* Ibid.f \ ol OCX, p 1661 
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CHAP Three days after Mr Childers proposed the navy 
■ estimates of 1869, it fell to Mr. Cardwell’s lot to bring 

1869. forward the anny estimates. If leform were ueces.sary 
well in the navj^ its necessity was tenfold in the anny. The 
theWai administi ation of the anny was defective* ; its organisa- 
tion imjieifect; its (tomposition faulty It was Mr, 
Cardwell’s good foituiie, while he held office, to supply 
mucli that was deficient, to supplement much that was 
incomplete, and to reform much that was obji'ctionable. 
In 1869, however, after two months’ experience in office, 
he could hardly attempt to deal with all the details of 
a complicated subject ; and he confined himself, in the 
fiist instance, to changes sufficient to satisfy the pre- 
valent demand for economical administration. 

The anny, when Mr Cardwell assumed the seals of 
the War Office, was divided into two portions. One, 
which was sendng in JTndia, and which consisted of 
nearfy 100,000 men, was jiaid for out of tlie leveiiue of 
that great territory The other, whic.h amounted to 
137,000 men, was a charge on the taxpayers of the 
United Kingilom. Of the. force of 137,000, which was 
paid foi by the Brit.ish taxpayer, some 87,000 were 
serving at home, and some, 50,000 were scattered 
through the colonies. In the case of some of these 
colonies — ^Malta and Gibi’altar for example — such a 
dispersion of force was unavoidable; for po.ssessioiis, 
ehiehy useful for strategic purposes, had necessarily to 
be held by adeijuate force But, in the case of the 
great autoiiomons po,ssessions in the southern and 
western hemispheres, tlie c,onutries wliich are colonies 
not merely in name but in fact, this dispersion of force 
was simply inj iirious. The troops, which it was possible 
to station in them, were numerically too weak to deal 
with a serious emergency ; and their presence taught 
the colonies to rely on the mother country instead of 
trusting to themselves. 
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So far back as 1861, a select committee of the House chap 
of Commons had recommended an alteration in this . — , — 
system, with the direct object of reducing the burden 
of the British taxpayer, and of generating a spiiit 
of self-reliance in the colonies ; and, even in the admi- 
nistiation of Lord Palmerston, something had been done 
by the Duke of Newcastle and Mi' Cardwell liimself to 
give effe<‘t to this recommendation. Tioops were with- 
drawn fioni Austiaha, New Zealand, and from other 
colonies * But the circumstances of the American Civil 
War had prevented the application of the same prin- 
ciple to Canada The Canadian gairison had been 
strengthened in the acute crisis which followed the 
arbitrary airest of Messrs. Mason and Shdell on the 
Trent , ® and successive Ministries, both while the Civil 
War lasted, and when it terminated, had not ventured 
to reduce it to its old piopoitions It is due to the 
Conservative Mmistiy of 1860 to add that, before it left 
oflSce, it contemplated a considerable retrenchment Mi’ 
Cardwell decided on jiushing reduction much farther 
than his piedecessors had intended, and on reducing 
the Canadian garrison from some 16,000 to some 6,000 
men ® It was objected, at the time, by those, whose 
chief business was criticism, that, in effecting this large 
reduction, Mb’. Cardwell was going a little too far ; * 
and, as a matter' of fact, when, in the following year, 
large parties of Fenians from the United States crossed 
the boundary into Canada, the Government found it 
necessary temporarily to suspend the i-ecall of any 
troops who had not left the colony But even then 
Ministers had the courage to re-ailirm the principle 
which they had laid down ® The experience of the 

Kan8ard,\o\, cxciv pp 1116, ^ pp, 42 

1116 For the Report of Ine Select ^ Harisardy vol cx.civ. p. 1117 
‘Oommittee of 1861, which 18 xisually ^ p 1142 

hnown as Mr Arthur Mills’s Com- ‘Witt rejyard to the withdrawal 
mittee, see Fa) I FapejSj 1861, \ol, of the troops from Canada, there is 
:xiii* p 69 no change whatever in the policy 

B B 2 
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OHAP I’enian raid showed that Mr Cardwell was justified m 
— ■ predicting that Canada, with 30,000 or 40,000 armed 
1869. occupied a stronger and more inde- 

jieudent position ^ than when the colony was held by a 
British garrison. 

The reduction of the Canadian gamson, and the 
application of a similar policy elsewhere, enabled Mr 
Cardwell to reduce by at least 11,000 men the number 
of troops in British pay, and, at the same time, to 
increase the strength of our army at home by more than 
3,000. Wliile, in other words, he eflected a consider- 
able saying for the taxpayer, lie actually augmented the 
fighting power of the country. With great prudence, 
moreover, while recalling regiments from abroad, he 
did not reduce the number of regiments on the establish- 
ment. He decided, though at some increase of cost, on 
maintaining the cadres of all the battalions perfect; 
and on thus retaining the skeleton of an army which 
could be clothed, if necessity arose, wdth flesh and blood 
by adequate recruiting. But, if Mr. Cardwell thus 
strengthened the regular anny, while decreasing its 
cost, he concurrently laid dow'u the principle that the 
tiountry must mainly de]iend for its defence on auxiliary 
troops. He maintained tlie militia at its full strength, 
and asked for means to improve the position of its 
officers; and he spoke of the volunteer force with a 
satisfaction and a generosity which his predecessors had 
not always displayed.® Tw'o years later, when his 
opinion was fortified by the knowledge which he had 

of Her Majesty’s (ilovemmont ; but to the Ti7nes in 1870, said * * B\ery 
I yesterday morning requested the soldier witlidrawn from Canada has 
War Oifice and the Admiralty to been replaced by ten Canadian 
issue orders suspending any direction soldiers. * In New Zealand the 
for the recall of troo^ during the certainty that one part of the nation 
coutmuance of this Fenian fiaid ’ would no longer light the quarrels 
Lord GhranviUe in vol, coi. of another, brought peace, not dis- 

p. 1465. rnption ’ See the letter quoted, 

1 iWd.. Tol. cxciv. p 1117. Sir ibid, v. 1162. 

0. Adderley (Lord Norton), writing * Jotd , x>P» 1126-1127 
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acquired in office from experience, Mr. Cardwell ven- 
tured on going much, farther. He combined the regular 
and auxiliary forces ‘ in one organisation in connection 
with various territorial districts,’ and he transferied the 
command of these forces from the lords-lieuteuant of 
counties to the Ciown ^ 

Mr Cardwell’s reforms in 1869 did not stop with the 
concentration of force and the more thorough apprecia- 
tion of the reserve force He had the good sense to 
observe that, so far as aimaments were concerned, he 
was passing thi’ough a peiiod of transition ; and he had 
the courage to confine his ‘ demands on the hberality 
of Parliament to wants which were iimnediate, and to 
postpone everything that would bear postponement.’® 
This caution in purchasing aims, which a new invention 
might prove obsolete, enabled him to increase the 
large saving which the concentration of force had 
already allowed him to effect. Alone among the 
many men who held the seals of the War Office, during 
the last fifty yeaa-s of the nineteenth century, he realised 
that efficiency is to be secured by economy and not by 
extravagance; and it is this fact which gives signifi- 
cance to his administration, and which constitutes hirn, 
devoid as he was of military training, the only adminis- 
trator who has intioduced reforms of the very first 
importance into military administration. 

In the great speech, in which he developed his 
initial military reforms, Mr. Cardwell indicated that the 
bent of his mind was already inclining to a shorter 
period of enhstment® The siu-prising drama, which 
had been played out in Bohemia in 1866, had rudely 
dispelled the old militaiy notions which had conse- 
crated the veteran as the ideal soldier. Men of sense 
were gradually perceiving that, in a calling where 

^ See tlie late Sir H. Jenkyns’a c. 86, Sect 6. 
article m the Jifanual Military * Mansard^ vol. c\civ p. 1184 » 
Law^ p, 207, and the 84 & 36 Viet,, » Ibid., p, 1122, 
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OHAP. activity was uecessaiy, youth was preferable to age; 

a nH that short service might be attended with the 
1869. further advantage that the men, who passed through the 
ranks, might be retained in a reserve, and made avail- 
able, like the Prussian Laudwehr, for any occasion of 
emergency. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century, the men 
who joined the army were, as a general rule, enlisted 
for life. It mattered not to the nnlitaiy martinets 
who were responsible for the rule, that an engagement 
to serve for life in any civil capacity was void, as 
contrary to public policy; it mattered not that, in 
periods of war, it had been found absolutely necessary 
to dispense with the rule ‘After 1820 men were 
enlisted for life only, and this continued till 1847.’^ 
It followed, as a matter of (‘ourse, that in 1847 the 
army was full of old soldiers wholly unfit for military 
duties. Wlieu a regiment was ordered abroad for 
service in India or the colonies, it was only possible to 
send the younger men away. The older men, who 
were worn out, were kept at home.® 

Decrepitude in the ranks, however, was only the 
least evil which resulted from the system, No man, who 
respected himself, would commit himself to a servitude, 
terminable only in the grave. The army was con- 
sequently drawn from w^hat the Duke of Wellington 
described as the scum of the earth. The man, who 
enlisted in the British army, was ‘the most drunken 
and probably the worst man of the village or town in 
which he lived.’® Discipline was only enforced by 
punishments, which demoralised those who imposed 
and degraded tliose who inflicted them. The gradual 
reduction in the number and in the severity of military 


^ Sir H. Jeiikyns in Manual qf of Queen Vtctona^ p. 158, 

Military Zow^. 106, note. ® This le also the l)uko of Welling- 

* See Lord wolaeley mthe Mexgn ton’s opinion, Xbtd., p 160. 
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floggings, ill the years which followed the first Eefomi 
Act, has already been mentioned in another chapter of 
another work , ^ and in the yeais which preceded the 
Crimean War, flogging in the army was confined to a 
very narrow chcle of ofienders.^ War, however, has a 
brutalising tendency on the human race ; and perhaps, 
in consequence, the number of floggings both m the army 
and in the navy rapidly increased at this time Five 
soldiers were flogged in 1858 for every man who had 
been flogged in 1847 ® 

The drift of opinion, howevei , was already tending 
to improve the soldier’s lot, and at any rate to discourage 
a recrudescence of cruelty. The Duke of Cambridge, 
the Commaiider-m-Chief, had the good sense to direct 
that every man entering the army should be placed in 
the first class, and that he should not be liable to 
corporal punishment until he had forfeited Ms position 
by repeated misconduct, and had been degraded into a 
second class ^ The distinction, which the Duke thus 
endeavoured to draw between the man of good conduct 
and the confiimed reprobate, was unhappily not main- 
tained But the pressuie of public opinion, both in 
Parliament and out of doors, did much to restrict the 
number of floggings. In 1867 a motion in the House 
of Commons for the abolition of floggings during peace 
was carried by a majority of one vote ; ® and flogging 
was thenceforward restricted to time of war.® 


* Hist, of JSnglandy toI. iv. pp, 
430,431. 

» Forty-two men were flogged m 
1847, and forty-five in 1852. Jlan-- 
sard^ vol olvi. 3 162. 

* The number of men flogged in 
the army (only 45 in 1862) rose to 
218 m 1858. The number of men 
flogged m the navy rose in the samo 
period from 578 to 997, Ibid,, vol. 
clvi. p. 1168. 

* The order was subsequently 
^plied to the q^vy when Lord 
Clarence Paget was First Sea Lord. 


It was said of Lord Clarence that he 
had commanded the Princess Boyal 
for two ears, had broijyht her crew 
to a high state of discipline and 
efliciency, and had never flogged a 
man Ibid , p. 1166, and of, vol. clx. 
p. 1664. 

® Ibid.f vol. clxxxv. p, 1989. 

® Lord W olseley in J^ign of Quom 
Ftctorta, vol. i. p 172. LordWolse- 
ley says, * I feel certain from recent 
experience that its abolition has 
raised the character and tone of our 
men The British soldier con now 
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The trend of opinion, which waa leading to the 
gradual abolition of flogging as a punishinent, was un- 
doubtedly improving the lot of the common soldier 
But the conditions of a soldier’s lift* were still so 
unfavourable, the period of a soldier’s service was so 
long, that the army continued toiemaiu an unpopular 
piofession. In 1847, indeed, partly in (h'ference to the 
advice of Sir Charles Napier, and against the opinion 
of the Duke of Wellington, the first engagement of an 
infantiy soldier had been reduced to twelve j'ears ; but 
the men were authorised, or rather (niconraged, to re- 
engage, so as to make up a total service of tweiity-oue 
years, and a power was I’etaiiied to continue, them in the 
ranks even after twenty-one years of serviee ^ 

Under this system, service with the colours practi- 
cally lasted for, at least, twenty-one years. The soldier, 
after twelve years of seivice, ignorant of any trade or 
profession, found himself, as a rule, debarred from 
commencing life anew, and had no alti'niative but to 
re-engage for a further period of service, which the 
Government made more attractive by the promise of 
a pension at the end of it. The system, thei’efore, 
entailed two disadvantages. It retail i(*d, on the one 
hand, in the ranks, men who were much too old for the 
duties of a soldier’s life : it iinjiosed, on the other, a 
vast charge — a non-eflective, charge, as it was techni- 
cally called — on the public for pensioning old soldiers 
Mr. Cardwell, in 1870, decubid on terminating this 
system. He retained the period of enlistment — twelve 
years : he even allowed, in certain conditions, the twelve- 
years man to re-engage. But he arranged that only a 
portion of the. twelve years’ service should* be passed 


look ihe soldiers of all other nations p. 195, The periods of onp^agement 

in the face, for ho can bo dogged for the cavalry and artilleiy were 

no longer.* ^ rather longer; but they were assimi- 

* 10 & 11 Viet,, cap* B7. JHeiffn lated to those in force m the infantry 
Qmn Viotot^ vol. i. p. 169; BirlL in 1867, 30 ik 3J Viot., cap, 84, 
Jenkyns, Manual of Zaw, 
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liis favourite recniiting ground was a public-house ; his 
— , — ■ too feequent argument a pot of beer. The recruit, when 
he was caught, was treated like a prisoner : he was 
sent under escort to the depot, where he was enlisted, 
before perhaps he had recovered from the drunken stupor 
■ m which he had been engaged. Mr Cardwell had the 
courage to abolish bounties, to abolish escorts, to keep 
the recruiting seigeant as far as possible out of public- 
houses, and to Older the release of any man who had 
been enlisted when he was drunk, and the punishment 
of the non-commissioned officer who enlisted him. 
These reforms had been paidly foreshadowed by the 
report of a royal commission which had inquired into 
the subject of reciaiiting The modern reader is amazed 

that It should have required any royal commission to 
recommend them Like other lefonns, they did not 
remove, at once, all the opprobrium which attached to 
a soldier’s career; but for the first time in British 
liistory, the anuy, which is supposed to rely on the 
voluntary enlistment of its recruits, was relieved from the 
reproach that it was kidnapping men into the service.^ 
Mr. Cardwell, in fact, well and truly laid the foundations 
of other reforms, which have logically followed : they 
not only improved the soldier’s lot, but they tended to 
raise the soldier’s character. The soldier gradually 
became a better man in peace, without losing any of 
the qualities which had made him excellent in war; 
and, before the close of the nineteenth century. Lord 
Eoberts was able to say of the men under his command 
in South Africa : ‘ They bore themselves like heroes on 
the battle-field, and like gentlemen on aU other occa- 
sions.’ 

Firm and thoughtful administration, founded On 
common sense, was actually increasing the effective 
strength of the army and navy ; and at the same time 

' See Mr. Oardwell^s own statement in JECansard, toL cxcix, p* 1178* 
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reducing the cost of the services. The anny and navy 
estunates had shown a reduction of nearly 2,400,000^. in 
1869 ; they showed a reduction of a further 2,000,000/. 
in 1870. Economy in administration was reflected in 
the Budgets which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
introduced, and which deserve some mention from the 
historian before this chapter is concluded 

It was either the fault or the misfortune of a 
Conservative Ministiy, that its tenure of office was 
associated with a heavy expenditure and a deficient 
revenue. Such, at any rate, was the characteristic 
of the Conservative Administration which held office 
under Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli from the suimner 
of 1866 to Christmas 1868 The expenditure of the 
country, which had been brought down by Mr Glad- 
stone’s efforts to below 66,000,000/, rose to nearly 
75,000,000/ ; and the year 1868-69 closed with a deficit, 
which exceeded 2,000,000/ ^ 

The members of Mr. Disraeh’s Cabinet had them- 
selves been alarmed at this state of things, and, on the 
eve of leaving office, had recognised the necessity of re- 
trenchment. The economies, which had thus been initi- 
ated, had, of course, been largely supplemented by the 
reforms introduced by Mr. Childers and Mr. Cardwell 
into the departments which they had been appointed 
to control. But no one expected that the resources at 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s disposal, in the 
financial year 1869-70, would be more than adequate 
to meet the expenditure for which he had to provide. 
With great good fortune, he might be able to dispense 
with the necessity of imposing fresh taxes; but the 
most sanguine persons did not dare to anticipate a 
remission of taxation. 

And this expectation was justified by the figures on 

' See statistical abstracts. It is expenditme was due to the Abyssi- 
fmr to TQCollect that sonio of the xd&n war. 
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wHcli Ml- Lowe lelied, in explaining liis Budget. The 
ordinary expenditure of the yeai-, indeed, apart from 
the unpaid cost of the Ahyssinian -vvar, was only placed 
at 68,223, OOOZ , wlnle the pi obable revenue — including 
a sixpenny income tax — ^was reckoned at 72,856,000^^ 
But, as Ml-. Lowe was compelled to jii'ovide an addi- 
tional 3,60O,000Z. to meet the remaining cost of the 
Abyssinian campaign, and as 1,000, 000^. of Exchequer 
bonds, which his predecessor had raised for the same 
purpose, was due for repajmient, ho was face to face 
with a demand for 4,600, OOOZ in excess of the ordinary 
expenditure ; and this sum almost exactly represented 
the dilTerence between the estimated rei-enue and the 
estimated expenditure of the year.^ 

If the GiauceUorsliip of the Excliequer in 1869 had 
been held by an ordinary man, these figures would have 
almost bound him to inaction ; but the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer happened to be occupied by the 
statesman who, in Lord Palmerston’s Administration, 
had thrown the country into the turmoil of agitation 
by the promulgation of a Itevised Code, and who, in 
Lord EusseU’s Administration, had been the chief agent 
in procuring the defeat of the Eeform Bill of 1866. A 
man of intellect, brimming over with the qualities and 
defects of genius, endowed with a capacity which every 
one of his contemporaries might have envied, and uu- 


^ The revenue and ©vpondituro of tlio year 1869-70 were oatimated as 
follows : 


Eovauuc 

OuBtoms . , . j£32,450,000 
Excise , . . 20,460,000 
Stam])s . . 9,850,000 

Assessed Taxes , 8,660,000 

Income Ta\ . * 8,800,000 

Post Olfice . . 4,880,000 

Crown Lands , 876,000 

Miscellaneous . 3,000,000 


Jl72,866,000 


K\ppufUtnro 

Debt . . ^26,700,000 
Consol. Fund . 1,700,000 

Army .... 14,230,000 
Navy . . 9,097,000 

Miscellaneous 9,630,000 

Eevenue Depts. 4,976,000 
Packets . * 1,090,000 


je08,223,OOO 
Abyssinia . . 4,600,000 


;fi72, 823^000 

Hansai^d^ loL cxcv. pp, 866*-d7Q. 
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inindfal of difficulty, Mr. Lowe, tliougli surrounded by oHkiF. 
‘ every element of ill luck that can beset a Government,’ ^ 
a declining revenue, and an insufficient balance, 1869. 
decided on creating a surplus for himself. The assessed The 
taxes, as they weie called — in other words, the land 
tax, the house tax, and the taxes on horses, carriages, 
men-servants, and other luxuries — were collected by a 
machinery, which had httle but antiquity to recommend 
it. The Land Tax Commissioners, who were annually 
appointed by Act of Parhament, deputed some of their 
own number to act as assessors and collectors for each 
parish. As the taxpayer, in the case of the minor 
taxes, was supposed to pay on the maximum number of 
articles which he used in one year, the tax could not be 
assessed till after the year was concluded ; so that it 
was actually the case that a tax might be ‘ incurred in 
one year, assessed in a second, and collected in a third.’ ^ 

Mr. Lowe proposed to sweep away this amateur and 
complicated machinery, and to substitute for the minor 
assessed taxes the system of excise licences which had 
already been adopted with the best i-esults in the case of 
dogs.^ Each individual would be required, at the 
commencement of each year, to take out a licence 
for the carriages, hopes, men-servants, or armorial 
bearings which he proposed to use in the year. This, 
however, was only one portion of the change which he 
contemplated. The inhabited house duty, the, land tax, 
and even the income tax on inhabited houses, on owners 
and occupiers of land, and on the profits of trade, had 
hitherto been collected in quarterly or other instalments, 
and Mr. Lowe proposed that these taxes should in the 
future be aU due on the 1st of Jaiiuaiy in each year, 
and payable as soon as possible afterwards. 

^ Tol. cw. p. 873 m 1867. Mr. Lowe stated that 

* Ib%3, f p. 375. 600,000 dogs Lad been LrougLt by 

® TLe annual ta\ on dogs bad the excise under taxation wLo Lad 
been concerted into an excise ficonce previously o^ aded it. Ibid.fP 874, 
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By these changes Mr Lowe hoped to secure — and, 
as a matter of fact, did secure — both economy in col- 
lection and convenience to the taxpayer. But, incident- 
ally, he derived another advantage from the operation. 
By anticipating the collection of these vai ions taxes, he 
swept into the Exchequer in the financial year 1869-70 
a large sura of money which would not, in ordinary 
circumstances, have been received till the financial year 
1870-71 ; and, by a stroke of his wand, if the metaiihor 
be admissible, he converted a surplus of 32,000Z. into a 
surplus of 3,382,000/.^ 

It would have been ungenerous, in any case, to 
criticise too closely the manner in wliich Mi‘. Lowe 
disposed of a surplus, which was the cireation of his 
own ingenuity; but, as a matter of fact, not much 
criticism could be applied to the manner in which he 
proposed to dispose of the surjilus which he made. He 
reduced and simplified the taxes on servants, and on 
horses and carnages whether kept for jfieasure or for 
hire ; he abolished the duty on fire insurance ; he gave 
up a 1<Z of the income tax ; and he swept away the 
duty, which Sir Bobert Peel had left for registration 
purposes, of Is a quarter on corn.^ 

In all these suggested reductions, Mr. Lowe had no 
difficulty in carrying the House of Oommons with him. 
The only one of them which he thought it necessary to 
defend by elaborate argument was the abolition of the 
duty on corn This tax, ‘ put on at first on the ground 
that it was no tax at all, [yielded] a revenue of 900,000^, 
a year.’ So far, however, fi-oiu being nomuial, it 


' The 3,382,000i was made xip as 
foUows 

Oiigmal Surplus . ^82,000 

Licences . , . 600,000 

Assessed Taxes . . 960,000 

Income Tax . . 1 ,800,000 


£3,382,000 

Mansard, yol. cxcy. p. SSd- 


* These reductions cost 2, 940,000^ 
and left Mr. Lowe with a surplus of 
442,0001 Ibid., vol. cxcr. p. 397. 
The fire insurance duty had been 
alrea<^ simplified and reduced by 
Mr. Gladstone m 1864 and 1866. 
Sea su^ra, vol. i p. 879. 
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amounted to a tax of more than 2 per cent, on wheat at qhap, 

• • XII 

the price at which wheat stood in 1869 It not merely - — 
raised the price of the 8,000,000 quai-ters of corn which, 
in 1869, were brought from abroad; it concurrently 
raised the price of the other 14,000,000 quarters which 
were grown in this country. ‘ It, thei efore, inflicted on 
the subject a burden much more considerable than the 
benefit it conferred upon the revenue ’ And this burden 
fell with chief severity on the very pooi est of the popula- 
tion. Again, as a tax on a raw material, ‘ t.bia Is. a 
quarter has to bear the profit of the milleis, the retailers, 
and all the different persons, through whose hands the 
com passes before it reaches the poor man in the form of 
a loaf In fact, in every way it violates all the principles 
of pohtical economy, and the only thing that can be said 
for it is that it is a very little tax, though it yields a con- 
siderable sum of money to the Exchequer. Although, 
in the case of a small duty of this kind, we cannot 
trace the exact incidence or measure the exact amount 
of the mischief it does, surely there is such a thing as 
faith in politics as weU as in religion ; and if we cannot 
at this time of day trust enough to the doctrines of 
pohtical economy and free trade, to believe that when 
you raise nearly 1,000,000^ sterling from the very 
poorest of your people you do an immense amount of 
mischief, we may as well bum our books, and [dismiss] 
economic science as altogether useless ’ ^ 

In 1869, however, the House of Oominoiis was still The 
unprepared to bum its economical treatises. One great oitsTO 
constituency, indeed — ^Westminster — ^had j'ust rejected 
the first economical vniter of his age ; ® but the country, 
as a whole, was still accepting the conclusions of the 
writer with whose services Westminster was summarily 
dispensiug. And, in tlie following year, Mr Lowe was 


^ Hansard, vol.cxcv.pp, 386-S88. 
® Mr. John Stuart Mill had been 


defeated, at the 
1868, by Mr. W. 


general election of 
H Smith 
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OHAF. able to drive tbe lesson liome. He bad tbe good fortune, 
^ ■ at that time, to be in a position to tell a tale of great 
1869. prosperity The revenne, which, after the alterations 
of the Budget, he had placed at 73,615,000^, had 
yielded no less than 75,334,OOOZ, ‘being the largest 
revenue ever raised in this country, with the exception 
of the three last years of the French War.’ It was 
recoverhig ‘ its old elasticity. One of the causes of 
that elasticity,’ so Mr. Lowe went on to say, ‘I will 
venture to state, is the great cheapness of the principal 
food of the people ; that is, com. Now, I am not 
going to take credit on that head for the abohtion 
of the duty on corn ; because it seems to me that the 
fall in the price of com, which has been confirmed,' 
indeed, since the abolition of the duty, commenced 
before that duty was taken off. But, from whatever 
cause it arises, the cheapness of com, no doubt, has 
had a considerable share in giving elasticity to the 
revenue, by setting loose the money that would othei - 
wise have been spent in buying the food of the people.’ ^ 
Thedia- The repeal of the Is, duty on corn concludes a 
distmct period in the financial liistoiy of England ; 
the last fQj, was the sohtary survival of an 

lelic 01 * _ , , 

proteo- abandoned system. It was the only remaimng tax 
imposed on the import from abroad of a commodity 
largely produced in these islands : it was, therefore, the 
lingering remnant of the pohcy of protection. True, 

' when It had been retained by Sir Eobert Peel, it 
had been regarded by that great financier as a mere 
registration duty. Accustomed as he had been to the 
heavy duties which jirotection had devised, he regarded 
an impost of Is. on corn as of no importance And 
undoubtedly a trifling duty of this kind, equivalent to 
an addition of ^d. on the price of the 4-lb. loaf, was not 
attended with the injurious consequences of the heavier 
' JIansa 7 *d/vot cc, pp 1607, 1009, 1610 
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duties wliicli had been already swept away. Still, as far 
as it went, the Is. duty contained, in itself, the chief 
objection which the free tradeis had urged to the policy 
of protection. Falling as it did on an article, which was 
largely, or in 184G chiefly, produced at home, it threw 
a much heavier burden on the taxpayer than the con- 
tribution which it brought into the Exchequer ; for, as 
Mr. Lowe stated, it raised the price not only of the com, 
imported from abroad, but of the much larger quantity 
of com which, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
was grown in these islands 

The policy of piotection — without reckoning the 
years of war — ^had endured from 1816 to 1841. The 
policy of free trade had been substituted for it in the 
yeais which ranged from 1842 to 1869 But, during 
the first of these two periods, though the system of 
protection had beenietained, the duties had been dimin- 
ished from time to time ; while in the last of them the 
policy of fi’ee trade had been only gradually introduced 
Thus, the student has two periods of history, equal 
in length, before him ; in one of which protection was 
the leading article in the financial creed, and in the 
other of which free trade was the object at wliich 
finance was aiming. It is worth wliile, on the dis- 
appearance of the last survival of the previous system, 
to indicate what was accomplished by protection and 
what ensued from free trade. 

The system of protection was an elaborate one. It 
was intended to secure an advantage for the home 
producer over his foreign rival. It endeavoured to 
effect tliis result in four ways : 1st, by imposing heavy 
duties on foreign ai tides imported into this country ; 
2nd, by prohibiting the export of other articles, such as 
wool, machinery, and coal ; 3rd, by paying bounties on 
the export of certain other articles manufactured in 
tins country ; and 4th, by retaliating on the foreigner. 


CHAP. 

XIX 

Tse^ 


The re- 
suitb oi 
piotection 
and ol 
hee 
tiade* 
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CHAP wto inposed injiuious duties on Britiisli produce But, 

■ in this elaborate attempt to regulate tiade, the Legis- 
1860. lature recognised that some consideration was due to 
the outlying portions of the Empire. Wlule, therefoi e, 
it imposed duties on the leading commodities of the 
colonies, it imposed much heavier duties on the corre- 
sponding commodities imported from foreign countries 
Bi the same way, m its universal benevolence, it imposed 
heavier duties on articles imported in Biitish bottoms 
th an on the same articles imported in foreign vessels. 
Protection was in every way to be secured to the British 
mei-chant and the British producer, but a preference 
over the foreigner was to be given to the British colonist 

One of the chief evils of protection is that, when 
once introduced, its extension is almost inevitable. Tlie 
country gentleman, who persuaded the Legislature to tax 
foreign com, for the sake of increasing the value of his 
own produce, could not refuse his neighbour, who was 
interested in pasture, a similar protection on wool. The 
woollen manufacturer, who saw that a tax on the raw 
article which he used must increase the price of the 
commodity which he produced, easily persuaded Parlia- 
ment to place a coiTesponding tax on the raw materials 
used in other textile trades, cotton, flax, and silk. 
While the linen and silk manufacturers, fearing that their 
power of competing with their foreign rivals would be 
destroyed by the increased price of silk and flax, con- 
trived to obtain the payment of bounties on silk and 
linen goods exported from tliis country, the imposition 
of heavy duties on foreign silks or linens impelled into 
this country, and even in some cases the actual prohibi- 
tion of their importation. 

At this moment, however, it is more pertinent to 
explain the results of this remarkable system, than to 
describe its nature. And first as to the export trade. 
In 1816, the declared value of the exports of British 
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and Irisli produce and manufactures amounted to chap, 
51,632,000Z. ; in 1841 it remained at 51,634,000Z ; in 
1842 it sank to 47,381,000Z.^ It is fair to say that the 
piices of many commodities had falleii in. the interval ; 
but, when every allowance is made for this, the remark- 
able fact remains that, after twenty-seven years of pro- 
tection, the value (jf the export trade in 1842 was lower 
than its value in 1816. In 1869, on the contrary, 
the declared value of the British and Irish produce 
exported had risen to almost exactly 189,000,000^. 
Twenty-seven year-s of free trade had increased oar 
•export trade by more than 300 per cent 

The real valire of our import trade was not ascer- 
tained tiU 1854. It is not quite easy, therefore, to 
•compare the growth of our imports irr the two periods. 

But, in 1815, the official value of our imports was 
very nearly 33,000,000^ ; while, in 1842, it exceeded 
65,000,000^.^ Twenty-seven years of protection had 
•doubled the volume of our import trade. In 1809 the 
real value of our imports exceeded 295,000,000^. As the 
result of twenty-seven yeaa-s of free trade, the real value 
•of the imports was nearly five times as great as tlie 
official value of the unports twenty-seven years before. 

If trade had increased far more rapidly under die 
new than the old system, wealth had also grown in the 
same proportion as trade. The income tax is not an 
-exact measm'e of wealth, because the net of the tax- 
gatherer has enclosed a wider area at some periods 
than at others. But the income tax is a rough and 
veady way of assessmg die incomes of the upper and 
middle classes of the people. Each penny of the 
income tax in 1815 produced about 600,000/. Bach 
penny of the income tax produced in 1842 (when the 

’ The figures wiE be found m in Porter do not correspond exactly 
many places. See Porter’s P/ oym« -with those inthestatislical abstracts. 

•cf the Ration, pp 861, 862 But they are sufiiciently close for the 

iitd., px). 8d7, 358. The figures purpose of the argument in the text. 

S' B 2 
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tax was reimposed) 800,000/ Twenty-seven years of 
pi’otection had added 33 per cent to the taxable income 
of the country. But in 1869 each penny of the income 
tax produced rather more than 1,600,000/. Twenty- 
.seven years of free trade had, in other words, very nearly 
doubled the income liable to income duty.^ 

It is more difficult to gauge the precise effects of 
protection and free trade on the poor. But tliere are 
three facts on this subject which will probably seem 
conclusive. The first is the undoubted fact that, in 
1842, no fewer than 1,429,000 persons were in receipt of 
relief in England and Wales, and that this number had 
fallen to 1,039,000 in 1809. The second is the equally 
undoubted fact that 31,000 persoius w'ere committed for 
trial in 1842, and that this number had fallen to 19,000 
in 1869. The third is the existen(‘,p of open and treason- 
able Chartism in 1842, and its virtual disappearance 
after the free tiade measures of Sir Eoliert Peel and 
Lord John Eussell had been pas.s«d ^ 

But it may be thought that these consequences, 
.satisfactory as they are, were due to other causes than free 
trade ; and there is little doubt that the vast extension of 
the railway system has done much to improve the con- 
dition of the poor It should, however, be recollected 
that the construction of railways had begun long before 
1842. More than 1,800 miles had been actually con- 
structed and were in full work before Sir Eobert Peel' 
commenced the great finamual reforms w'hich have made 
his name immortal. If railways weie, in other words, 
the cliief cause of tlie * iinjirovement, them effect on the- 

^ Tho yield in tlie yearendmff tlie another work to lay stress on these 
6th of April, 1 816, was 14,»546,000/., statistics. Jliet, ofBnf/land, vol. vi. 
and this sum divided hy 2i (the rate p, 886. In that work I express the 
was 25. in the pound) /^ives a little opinion, which subsequent readmg^ 
more than 000,000/. for each has in no respect shaken, that ^ the 
penn^. Dowell, ifwi. of Ta:iation^ wretchedness of the lower orders had 
\ ol. lii^ p. 106. been constantly increasing from 1816 

* I have dealt in the text com- to 1842, and that the wave of misery 
paratively lightly with this great reached its summit m the course of 
subject, But I ha% e endeavoured m that year ' 
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•condition of the people should have been visible before cm.p. 
1842 ; and it will probably be found that, beneficial as 
the railways were, it was the cheapeuiufv of food and 
-other commodities, in consecpience of free trade, which 
enabled the people to take fuU advantage of them. 

Such, at any rate, was the opinion which Mr. Lowe 
•expressed in bringing forwaid the Budget of 1870. 

‘ The cheapness of corn,’ if it be permissible to repeat 
the passage, ‘has had a considerable sliaie in giving 
elasticity to the revenue, by setting loose the money that 
would otherwise have been spent in buying the food of 
the people.’ 

The Budget of 1870 had none of the sensational tuo 
features which made the Budget of 1809 remarkable', of 'ism 
'The nomal expendituie of the year, 18G9-70, had 
been placed in the Budget of 1869 at 68,223, OOOZ. ; 
and it had only amounted to G7,504,OOOZ And, as the 
revenue had»largely exceeded tlie estimate, the surplus 
had actually risen to 7,870, 000^. Out of this suiplus, 

Mr. Lowe had been enabled to liquidate the liabihties of 
the Abyssinian war, to i e,duc.e the debt, and to strengthen 
the Exchequer balances The prosperity of the year 
which was gone, moreover, justified hun in anticipating 
a similar result in the year which was just begiuning ; 
and Mr Lowe accoidingly estimated the income of 
1870-71 at 71,450,000^ , the expenditure at 07,113,000/., 
the surplus at 4,337,000/.^ 


* The uioome and expanditiiea of 1870-71 wore placed by Mr. Lowe as 
follows 


XtevoHXie 

Ouatoms . X21,650,000 

Excise . . 21,640,000 
Stamps 8,700,000 

Income Tax . , 7,600,000 

Assessed Taxes . 2,860,000 

Post Office 4,000,000 

Telegraphs , 076,000 

Crown Lands , 886,000 

JLscellaneous . 8,060,000 


ISxpcutlitTiro. 

Debt . . ;e2e,e5o,ooo 

Consol. Fund , 1,820,000 

Army . . , 12,976,000 

Navy . , 9,261,000 

Ci\il Service . 9,9V)0,000 

llevenuG l)epts. 4,960,000 

Pochets . . 1,107,000 

T’'olegi‘aphs . . 8(K),000 


t’67, 118,000 

£71,460,000 

*The shrinkage m the revenue was, of course, due to the facts that tho 
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CHAP. This sm-plus Mr. Lowe proposed to increase by sub- 
stitutiug a bcence to carry firearms for the old assessed 
1^69. charged on persons who shot game ; and, as he 
reckoned that the proceeds of the new liceirce would 
exceed the profits of the old tax by 150, 000^ , he had 
jmaeticaUy 4,487, OOOZ. to give away to the taxpayei 
190,000/ of this sum he devoted to the creation of some 
temunable annuities, into which he convei ted 7,000,000/ 
Betuission stock held by the National Debt Connuissioners in trust 
for the post ofiice savings banks, A further 83,000/. 
was applied to the abolition of a good many duties, 
which were vexatious to those who paid them, and 
brought comparatively little into the Exchequer. With 
the balance still available he pro])Osed to reduce the 
rates of postage on printed matter at a (;ost of 50,000/ ; 
to substitute a tax of 1 per cent, on the gross revenue 
of railways for the tax of 6 per cent, hitherto levied on 
the gross receipts from passenger traffic, other than the 
third-class ‘ parliamentary * traffic ; to i educe the income 
tax to 4af , and the duties on sugar to one-half their 
previously existing rate.^ 

These great changes absorbed a sum of 4,150,000/., 
and left the Chancellor with a surplus of 331,000/. But 
they were not all canied in their integrity. Complaint 
was made that the abolition of hawkers’ licences would 
tend to encourage vagrancy; and the Govermnent 
undei'took that each hawker should in future be required 
to have a licence issued by the chief constable of the 

leveEue of 1869-70 had boon swelled ’ The licences abobshed were 
by the large sums which had been those required from foot hawkers^ 
collected m anticipation, that the from paper makers, soap makers, and 
fire insurance duty had been re- other manufacturers and dealers, 
^aled, and the income ta\ reduced. The rod changes of importance in 
The e\q>enditur6 of the year had the Budget were the reduction of 
been increased by the provision for the income tax by id,, at a cost of 
oonductmg the telegraph service 1,250,000/^ , and of the sugar duties 
under the Act of 1870. Jlamard^ to Os, perewt. for refined sugar, at a 
Aol. c\ck. pp. 1618-1628. cost of 2,850,000/. Ibid., vol. cc. 

p. 1644. 
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county.^ Objection was taken to the proposal to tax 
the receipts^ from goods carried by railways ; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was compelled to abandon 
the whole of that portion of his project. The country 
gentlemen, moreover, dishked the abolition of the licence 
to kiE game, and eventuaUy the licence was preserved ; 
and the new tax on guns was reduced to ten shillings, 
whEe owners and occupieis of land were exempted 
from its operation.^ 

The Budget added to the reputation which the 
Ministry had aheady gained. In two short sessions, it 
had accompEshed more than any Ministry had attempted 
for forty years. For good or for evil, it had disesta- 
bhshed the Irish Ohui'ch : it had refoimed the Insh land 
laws : it had made elementary education universal and 
compulsory: it had reduced the cost and increased 
the efficiency of both the army and the navy : it had 
introduced refoims into the coUection of the revenue, 
which were both original and useful: it had swept 
away a thud of the income tax, it had abolished the 
duty on coin, and had reduced the duties on sugar by 
one-half Men there were, indeed, who regarded the 
activity of the new Government with dishke, and 
who thought that, in its appetite for reform, it was 
creating alarm among some classes and dissatisfaction 
among others. Churchmen were disposed to complain 
of its treatment of great corporate bodies. Noncon- 
formists were concurrently declaring that, in its sup- 
port of denominational schools, it was unduly favouring 
the Established Church. The classes, who had suffered 
from retrenchment, were grumbling at the severity with 
which the pruning knife had been used. Yet, amid 
the rumbhngs which portended a forthcoming storm, 
the Ministry stiE stood eiect and immovable. Even 

' JEtansard, vol. cci p 1636. ® Ibid,^ p* lORO, and vol. ccui. 

» Ibid,, pp. 1628-1080. p. 864. 
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CHAP Lord Palmerston, in tlie days of Lis highest popularity, 
had never attained the power winch Mr. Gladstone 
1869 . ^as eiijoying. Here, at last, was a Prune Minister, who 
was impressing his own personality on the policy of his 
Cabinet. Here, at last, was a Cabinet piepared to 
assert in office the principles for which it had contended 
in opposition. Hei*e were men with the courage of 
their convictions : here were issues which it was worth 
the pains of a political career to support or oppose. 
Those who feared, and those who cheered, Mr. Gladstone 
were eq^ually ready to attest the .extent of his inlluence, 
the strength of his power It might be said ol hun, as 
was said of Saul ; iu Pailianient, there was no ‘ goodher 
person than he ; from his shoulders and upwards he was 
higher than any of the people,’ 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PALL OP THE SECOND EMPIBE. 

The battle of Sadowa, and the arrangements which chap. 
followed the battle, suddenly revealed to an astonished -. ^ 1- 
continent that the Kingdom of Prussia, which Western 
statesmen had hitherto disregarded, was strong in the Theoonse- 
possession of the finest aimy in the world, and of the Sadown. 
most powerful statesman of his age. Count von Bis- 
marck’s resolution had triumphed over internal diffi- 
culties and external dangers. He had pursued his 
policy, with the persistence of a Strafford, in defiance 
of the opposition of liis own Legislature ; and he had 
gained his end by making the Emperor of the French 
the accomplice in his designs. The success, which 
estabhshed his own credit, ruined the reputation of 
Napoleon IH. While the programme, with which 
Count von Bismarck had embarked on war, had been 
carried out in its integrity, the policy, which Napoleon 
had traced at its inception, was far from being fulfilled. 

Austria, so far from preserving her great position in 
Germany, had been extruded from the German Diet ; Courn, von 
the balance of power, so far from being maintained, anTn^o- 
had been largely affected by the aggrandisement of 
Prussia ; and France, so far from seeing any equivalent 
addition to her territory, had notlung but the smooth 
phrases of Count von’ Bismarck and Herr von Goltz 
for consolation. The man who had risked everything 
had carried off all the prizes ; the man who had sub- 
mitted to eveiything had drawn only blanks. 
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CHAP. Discouraged by the ill success, wHch had hitherto 
attended his diplomacy, Napoleon still relied on what 
he would perhaps have described as the good faith 
of his adversary- Dissuaded by M. de La Valette’s 
reasoning from adopting M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ advice, 
and from jdacing a corps (Varmee on the Ehine, he had 
thenceforward hoped that Count von Bismarck would 
be impelled by gratitude to give what he might possibly 
have yielded to force. The Emperor, indeed, seems to 
have thought that the measure of the Count’s gratitude 
would be proportionate to the measure of his own gener- 
osity, and had consequently allowed Prussia a free 
hand in annexing some 4,500,000 Gennan people, 
instead of confining her to the slight rectification of 
boundaries to which, small as it was, M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys had demui-red ^ But, if the Empei’or stiU relied on 
the generosity of a statesman who regarded genei'osity 
as a crime, M. Drouyn de Lhuys was under no similar' 
delusion lie saw clearly enough that the concessiorrs, 
which his master had raslily made to Herr von Goltz, 
had deprived hnn of his cliief weapon. It was only 
reasonable to suppose that Count von Bismarck, when 
he wanted to receive much, would be ready to give 
much in return ; it was equally reasoirable to conclude 
that, when he had received all that he had required, 
his liberahty would be exhausted. 

The' M. Drouyn de Lhuys, however, made a serious 

^^fouyii efibrt to restore the situation which the Emperor had 
de Lhuys. i.^gUy destroyed. Writing to Herr von Goltz on the 
3rd of August, he recapitulated the assurances which had, 
from time to time, been given by Count von Bisnmrck, 
and on which the Emperor still relied- It was true — so 
he said — that Napoleon had admitted that, in con- 
sequence of her success, Prussia had a right to expect 
a large addition to her territory. But the Emperor 

' Supra^ p 262 . 
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liad not overlooked the fact that the aggrandisement of chap. 
Prussia would disturb the balance of power. Instead, 
however, of comphcating the difficulties of the situation 
by prematurely raising the territorial questions which 
affected Prance, he had thought it better to reserve 
them for subsequent examination with the Cabinet of 
Berlin The Prussian Government would recoUect that, 
in every conversation on the subject, he had expressed 
his confident assurance that the Oabiiiet of Berlin would 
recognise the equity of compensating Prance by such 
additions to her territory as would inciease her power 
of defence ^ While expressing liimself in these general 
terms to the Pi'ussian Ambassador at Pans, M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys instructed the Prench Ambassador at Berlin Hfe 
to approach Count von Bismarck, and lay before him a oUhotod 
formal proposal, embodied in a draft treaty, claiming for 
Prance the left bank of the Ehine up to, and including, 
the fortress of Mayence ® 

This demand was, to say the least, injudicious. 

Before the war. Count von Bismarck had declared that 
he would rather disappear from pohtics than cede 
Mayence;® and, if this was his opiiuon befoie the war, 
he was not likely to be more yielding after it. The 
Prench Ambassador was so doubtful of the reception, 
which such a proposal would obtain, that he asked 
leave to come to Paris and discuss it with M Drouyn 
de Lhuys. Unluckily for Pran(‘.e, he did not obtain the 
permission which he required ; and, as the compensa- 
tion which Prance was demanding, compared with the 
territory which Prussia had acquired, was modest, he 
sent the draft of M Drouyn de Lhuys’ proposal to 
Count von Bismarck, and followed up his written com- 
munication by calling on the Prussian Minister. Count 

^ Rotlian, Za Politique Framboise Second Fnypire^ toL v. p 64, * 
en ISGGf pp. 302-804 ^ Benedetti, Ma Mission en 

^ "BenediettifMa Mission enPimsse, Pitissef p. 105; Hotlion, Za Poll’- 
p 171, Do la Gorce, PListoire du tique Fran^aise en ISGGj p, 812, 
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CHAP von Bismarck subsequently declai-ecl, with some exagge- 
■ ration, that M Beuedetti came into his I'oom, (jarrying 

1866 . an ultimatum in lus hand demanding the cession of 
Mayence, and threatening, m the event of a refusal, a 
declaration of war; and that he at once replied : ‘Very 
well ; we choose war.’ But it seems tolerably certain 
that, if the interview began with threat and counter- 
threat, it terminated more amicably. If Count von 
Bismarck refused Mayence, he suggested that, in other 
directions, France might re(jeive adequate and satis- 
factory compensation. Neither Count von Bismarck 
nor M. Beuedetti has revealed how this was to be 
effected ; but Count von Bismarck made it quite plain 
that France had to <*hoose between friendship and war. 
lie even said that a persistence in the Fi’ench proposal 
•would induce him, at once, to make terms with Austria, 
in order that all Germany might present a compact 
front to Fiance. If France' persisted m her demands, 
we shall — so the Prussian Minister declai’cd — (iouclude, 
at any cost, a definite peace 'vi'ith Austria, and, in co- 
operation with the Austrian armies, move at once on 
your frontier. ‘ Let the Kmpoi or undei’stand what we 
are proposing, and that we (*anuot, and will not, yield 
an iu(ih of Gennan tenitoiy.’ ^ 

Count von Bismarck did not make the mistake, 
which the Emperor (jonmiitted, of relying on words 
alone. He allowed the Frenc-h proposal to leak out, 
and be bad the dexterity to let it leak out in the 
columns of a French new'spapev.^ He sent a special 
ambassador to St. Petersburg, with orders to communi- 
cate to the Bussian Government ® the draft treaty which 

^ HotUan, La J^ohtxgibe L^an^am ** Le Si^cle, lOtlx of August, 1866 , 
en J806f pp, 360-860, and Ma Be la Gorce, Ilktoire du ^eond 
MUtion en Pt^usse, pp. 177-191 ; but Bmpire^ vol. v. p. 58 
of. the account in OUivi(nr,X'i^w/^tre ® Count \on Bismarck bod the 
I$b4rali yol. viii, pp, 644-548, and assurance to tell M. Bonedetti that 
Be la Gbrce, PCmoii^e du Second be bad not given the draft treaty to 
Empire^ yob t. pp. 66, 66. General Monteuffel j but be could 
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M Benedetti had handed to him, and to comment on 
this fresh evidence of French ambition ^ He hurried up 
simultaneously reinforcements to the Ehine, and gave 
directions that the Prussian army should be placed on 
a footing for a fresh campaign. To these energetic 
measures, the sickly and vacillating Emperor at the 
Tuileries had nothing to oppose but fresh negotiations. 

, Mayence was appai ently unattainable ; Piussian states- 
men and Prussian journalists were, indeed, declaring 
that they would not yield an inch of Prussian territory 
Might it not be possible to form a neutial state under 
the sovereignty of the King of Saxony or a prince of 
the HohenzoUern House, which might be interposed 
as a buffer between Prussia and France P The idea was 


not enthely new ; it had been developed before the war, 
in the Imperial Council Chamber, by M. de Persigny.® 
It was resuscitated after the war by M Drouyn de 
Lhuys ; but, whatever chance of acceptance the sugges- 
tion might have had before Sadowa, it had no chance 
after the Prussian victory. The Prussian Government 
curtly replied that it had not asked for the intervention 
of France ; that it had gained nothing, but, on the con- 
trary, had lost much from it ; and that France could not 
expect payment for her unseasonable services. This 
blunt reply coiifiimed the conviction, which M Drouyn 
de Lhuys had already formed, that any hope of a policy 
of compensation must be abandoned ; indeed, before it 
was actually received, on the 12th of August, 1866, he 
resigned his portfoho ® 


not be sure that the King had not 
commnnioated the substance of it to 
him, Ma Mission en JPiiiase, p. 226 

^ Kothan, La Folitigus Fmitqam 
m 18G6, p. 860 

® M^oiros de Leisigny, p 329; 
and see M. OlliMer’s criticism of tlus 
fantastic project in L^JEmpii QLib6ral, 
Tol. vui. p. 178. 

* Bothfm, La Fohtique ^Fiant^am 
en 1S60) pp 864, 366. This curious 


negotiation was entrusted to an tm- 
oMcial agent) ]\C. Hansen. See his 
account of it m Lee Coi/Ums M 
la ByploTmtiey pp. llO-llfi* M* 
Drouyn de Lhuys ceased to be 
Foreign Iitmister *in fact' on the 
12th of August; hut he remained 
Foreign Hmister ^ m name ’ till the 
let of September. De la Gorce, 
Hutoire du Second Empire, vol, v. 
p. 78* 
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M. Drouyn de Lhiiys had reason enough for his 
resignation His advice — that the Emperor should sup- 

port his diplomacy by an armed demonstration — ^had 
been disiegarded ; and the demands of the Prussian 
Ambassador had been conceded by the Emperor 
behind liis back. His policy had thus been paralysed 
by the action and the inaction of his master. With 
a scant generosity, wliich was unusual in him, Hapo- , 
leon laid the blame on his Minister. Writing to 
M. de La Valette, whom he selected as M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys’ successor, he said that M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
had conceived the idea of sending a diaft treaty to 
Beilin. The draft, which ought to have been kept 
secret, had been published; and the newspapers were 
saying that the Ehenish Provinces had been refused 
by Prussia to Prance The fact, however, was that, if 
PVance had insisted on M. Drouyn de Uiuys’ policy, 
she would have had all Germany on her hands for the 
sake of a veiy small advantage. The tiue interest of 
Fi’ance lay, not in obtaining an insignificant addition 
of territory, but in aiding Germany to work out her 
future in the way that was most favourable to the 
interests of Prance and those of Europe.’- 

Inspired by these considerations, the Emperor, after 
consulting the Prussian Ambassador at Paris, initiated 
a new policy. Nothing more, it was decided, should 
be said about Mayence; l)ut Pi-ance should seek else- 
where for the compensation whic-h she required. This 
compensation might be secured in two ways. Pirst, it 
was evident that, as the Germanic Confederation had 
ceased to exist, Prussia had no longer any right to 
garrison, on behalf of the Confederation, the federal 
fortresses of Luxemburg, Mayence, Eastadt, and TUm. 
These fortresses should revert to the Powers, in whose 

^ Rothan, La J^oUtvaue Fram^aist Gorce, URstoire du Second Empire^ 
•en 7866f pp. 366, »367 , cf De la vol. v. p, 66, 
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territories they were situated ; and, on tliis principle, 
Luxemburg should belong, in future, to Fi-ance.^ But, 
in addition to this fortress, the Emperor was disposed 
to contemplate, on some convenient opportumty, a 
more important addition of territory by the acquisition 
of Belgium. Misled, therefore, by the encouragement, 
which he had constantly received from Count von Bis- 
marck, to look forward to annexation in directions 
wheie the French language was spoken, the Emperor 
considered that the Prussian Government should be 
asked to consent to two treaties : one public, and pro- 
viding for the transfer of Luxemburg to France , the 
other private, establishing an oiTensive and defensive 
alliance between Prussia and France, and promising 
France Prussian aid in a French attack upon Belgium.^ 

The Emperor was still clinging to the idea of compensa- 
tion, or, as Count von Bismarck called it, ‘ the policy of 
pourboires ; ’ but, as he could not obtain compensation 
from the strong, he determined to exact it from the 
weak. This time. Count von Bismarck, on receiving 
these new proposals, did not talk of war : he merely con- 
tented himself with declaring that it was impossible 
to cede any German territory. He persuaded M. Bene- 
detti, moreover, that it would be more convenient to AnguBt. 
fuse the two drafts into one, and he encoui’aged him to 
prepare a new draft treaty. The famous draft, which 
was thus prepared in M. Benedetti’s own handwriting, 
pledged France to recognise the acquisitions which 
Prussia had made ; it pledged Prussia to facilitate the 
acquisition of Luxemburg by France ; it pledged France 
to offer no opposition to a Federal union between the 
Confederation of Northern Germany and the States 

^ See tlw Bmperor’s letter of tlie of the accuracy of these facts, thouffh 
26th of August, 1866, to M. Kouher M. Benedettos own * apology ' as iox 
m Benedetti, Ma Mueton en Ft usse, from dear upon them. He confuses 
p. 196. the policy of the 26th with that of 

^ There seems to be little doubt the 0th of August. 
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CHAP of Soutlieru Gennauy ; and it pledged Prussia, if tlie 
^ ^ Emperor should be forced by circumstances to send 

1866 . army into Belgium or to conquer that kingdom, to 
give armed assistance to Prance It concluded by 
formiug an offensive and defensive alliance between the 
two countries ^ 

There can be little doubt that the Emperor was 
in earnest when he made this discreditable proposal 
OonAdnced that his people would not be satisfied if he 
had nothing but the failure of his foreign policy to 
show them; convinced also that he could obtain 
nothing from Prussia without risking a war, for which 
he was not prepared, he made up his mind to strengthen 
the military position of Fi’ance by the acquisition of 
Luxemburg, and to add to her weight in Euvoiie by the 
annexation of Belgium. His own admission, only a' 
lew weeks befoi-e, that there was nothing in the state 
of Belgium to justify his intei’veution, did not deter him 
from a project which was both cowardly and base. How 
far Count von Bismarck was in earnest in discussing 
the draft treaty, is more doubtful. There is good evi- 
dence, indeed, that he thought at the time that Napo- 
leon, if he had not been ‘ a muddle-headed fellow,’ would 
have seized Luxemburg. Theie is perhaps some justifi- 
c,ation for thinking that he would not have been sorry 
if Prance had attacked Belgium, for a Prenoh attack 
on Belgium would have almost certainly brought this 
country into the field ; and it was a characteristic of 
the Count’s foreigh policy, which he applied in tuin to 
Prance, Austria, ‘and Eussia, to divert the attention of 
troublesome neighbours from Q-ermany, by embroiling 
them elsewhere.^ 

^ llotli(ui, La JPohtique Fran^^am of brigandage, F Empire LMral^ 
m I 8 OO 1 pp* 388, 884: , De la Gorce, voL nu. p. 666- > 

Eisfotre du Second JSmpu e, vol t , * See Busches Eimarok, voL 1 - 
pp 68, 69 , and of. M OUivier, p. 288 , of. ibid,, p, 601. 
o^ls the Belgian proposal an act 
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Count von Bismaxck, at any rate, was not sorry to 
have evidence, in the French Ambassador’s own hand- 
writing, of the unscrupulous nature of the Emperor’s 
policy. He kept the draft carefully by him, to be used 
with crushing effect against Napoleon at a later time ; 
but, for the moment, he allowed M Benedetti to sup- 
pose that he was prepared to consider the pioposal 
seriously. Every day, however, that passed, made the 
position of Piussia more strong, and that of France 
more weak ; and Count von Bismarck was emboldened 
to teE M Benedetti that the Emperor was suggesting 
the draft treaty with the object of embroiling the 
Prussian Government with England* he declined, in 
consequence, to commit himself to it ; but, at the 
same time, he encouraged France to pursue the nego- 
tiations respecting Luxemburg, ‘Let the annexation 
of Luxemburg,’ he said, ‘be an accomplished fact 
before the Eeichstag meets,’ and he would under- 
take to make Geiniany swaUow the piU. For the 
present, however, worn out with his labours, he was 
going to procm’e rest at Tarzin, and he must post- 
pone any further discussion of these affairs until liis 
return.^ 

At every turn the Emperor had encountered failure. 
With characteristic assurance, he set himself to per- 
suade his people that he had achieved success. In a 
circulai* issued from the French Foreign Office on the 
16th of Septemlier, bearing the signature of M. de La 
Valette, but probably the joint production of the 
Emperor, M de La Yalette, andM. Eouher,^ an attempt 
was made to prove that the events wliich had been 
accomplished, in opposition to the will of France, had 
strengthened the position of France in Europe Under 

^ See^ Hothan^ La FoUtique ® De la Goioe, Hiaioire du Second 
Franqaiae en ISGO, pp. 880-406, Ihnjpire, toI. t. p, 76, of. Hansen, 
and of. Affaire du iMccembourq^ Lee Qouliem de la DyplomaUe^ 
p. 28 seq. p. 128. 
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riTTAP the old system, Prance had been surrounded by a 
^ . girdle of iron, held by a confederation possessing 
1866. 80,000,000 inhabitants, and controlled by the foi-mid- 

able league which was known to Europe as the Holy 
Alliance Under the new system, the combination 
of the Northern Courts had been shattered, and each 
country was free to make its own alliances France, 
under this system, was no longer overawed by a con- 
federation of 80,000,000 people. On the contrary, 
with a population which would soon reach 40,000,000, 
she had only to re(jkon with a Germany of 37,000,000, 
divided into a northern and a southern organisation, 
an Austria of 36,000,000, an Italy of 20,000,000 peojile. 
How could Prance be ti’oubled by so salutary a redis- 
tribution of European power P The tendency of conti- 
nental nations to amalgamate, which had produced 
a united Italy, and was producing a united Gennany, 
was possildy inspired by a providential forecast of the 
destinies of the world ; for, while the old countries of 
Europe were slowly adding to their numbor.s, Eussia 
add the United States would soou each be able to 
reckon on 100,000,000 ndiabitants. In the presence 
of so mighty a development, the older nations could no 
longer afford to be broken into fragments. A pro- 
phetic instinct drove them to combine. In short, to 
this imperial pliiloaopher everything was for the beat, 
in the best of all possible worlds. 

Yet the Emperor was far from feeling the optimism 
which he professed Whatever success he might claim 
in his words, he could not conceal from himself the 
failure of his policy. One tiling, indeed, he thought he 
had secured. By the terms of the treaty of Nikols- 
bourg, which had been confirmed at Prague, Prussia 
had a free hand north of the Main ; but it had been 
expressly stipulated that ‘ the German States situated 
to the south of that river [should] have an independent 
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national existence ’ ^ It is true that both the pre- chap. 
liminary and the definitive treaty contemplated that — ^ 
these independent States should make their own 
arrangements with the powerful new confederation on 
the north ; hut the Emperor relied on the traditional 
jealousies of Northern and Southern Germany, and 
assumed that Germany south of the Mam was per- 
manently detached from the new confederation in the 
North 


As the autumn of 1806, however, wore on, dis- The secret 
quieting rumours were circulated in the chancelleries between 
of Europe that Southern Germany had passed under ^“the 
Trussian control; and, in the course of Noveinbei, 

M Eothan, who repiesented France at Frankfort as states. 
Consul-General, alfii'med in an official despatch that 
secret treaties on the subject existed between Prussia 
and the vaiaous South Geimaii States. The Ministers 
of Wurtemberg, of Bavaria, and of Baden, declined 
either to deny or to confiiin these rumours. Wliether 
they were true or not, the French Ambassador at 
Vienna, writing in Februaiy 1867, declared that the 
Ministers of these States were simply acting as Prussian 
functionaries.^ 

The fact was that, while Count von Bismarck had 
been playing with the French Ambassador at Berlin in 


the previous August, he had been busily forging the 
chain of iron, which he was determined to oppose to 
Eastern France The demands, which the Emperor of 


the French was making for territorial compensation for 
France, were stimulating him to fresh efforts ^ for the 
formation of a still more powerful Genuany; and, 
while outwardly and openly he was concluding treaties 


^ See tlie words of tlie trea^ of 
Prague ie State JPaperSj ] 86^06, 
p. 1061, and compare them with the 
milder words of the treaty of Nikole- 
fcourg, ibidf p 1029. 


® Do la Gorce, Siatoire du Second 
Empire j vol v. p 167 
’ See the striking reflections of 
Count Benedettiin Ma MUawn en 
PitLsae^ pp. 261, 268. 

G G 2 
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of peace witli Bavaria, Wurtenibevf>, and otlier powers 
— treaties intended for popular consumption— lie was 
secretly arranging offensive and defensive alliances 
between Pi'ussia and these States, under which they 
mutually agieed to guarantee to each other the integrity 
of their respective territories, bound themselves, in case 
of war, to put their whole military force at the disposal 
of one another, and assigned in that case the command- 
in-chief to the King of Prussia ^ As the peace of 
Prague had expressly contemplated that the States of 
Southern Germany should be fonned into a con- 
federation, with power to make its ovni arrangements 
with Northern Germany, it was certain that the con- 
clusion of these secret treaties was not in accordance 
with the intentions of the statesmen who negotiated this 
peace.^ Tlie seiiret treaties were, in fitiit, the price 
which these powers paid for the publLshed treaties. 
Count von Bismarck consented to waive the teims 
wliich he originally exacted from the Sontheni German 
powers, as a penalty for their conduct during the war, 
on condition of their simultaneously pledging themselves 
to place their forces, in the event of war, at the disposal 
of Prussia.^ 

Disheartened by the knowledge tliat his astute 
adversary had welded the links of the c.hnin, which it 
had been the special object of Fraiu'e, to separate, the 
Empeior, late in the autumn, r(*sumed the negotiation 


' Tlio treaty with Bavaria will 
be found m JPapern, ISOR-dO, 
p. lOlJJ; the treaty with Badon, 
idtd., j), that with Wurtom- 

buTg, md.f p 1B)I» All throo aro 
identic in longuugo. 

* M. Hanson gooa so far as to 
say that Uo comte do Bwinarok 
avait ouvortemont viol6 le trait6 do 
paix par les conventions miUlaires 
entre la Ihrusso et los cUats do 
rAllemagne du Bud/ p. 17L Bat 
I do not think it possible to say 


more than 1 ha\ o said in the to\t. 

‘ Boo llothan, Za Mitufue Ffftn^ 
<;aiite en WOOt i)p and 

cf* llothan, J7 Affaire du Liuvewr 
botmj^ p. 74. 1 n tno (-ase of Bavaria, 
Count von Bismarck actually nsod 
the draft of the treaty with France 
about Belgium to convmct' the Ba- 
varian jMinister that ho had nothing 
to expect from Franco, and that ho 
had bettor throw in his lot with 
Prussia. OlUvier, V Empire LxMralf 
vol, viii. p, 67L 
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in. wliicli lie laad met so many rebuffs in the summer 
It was clear, mdeed, that the objects at which the 
Emperor had originally aimed, were imattainable. 
Prussia had no intention of surrendering an inch of 
territory on the Ehme to satisfy French ambition, or 
to heal the wounds of French discontent ; and Prussia 
had equally no intention of moving a man or a gun to 
facilitate a French attack on Belgium The anomalous 
position of Luxemburg, however, which belonged to 
the King of Holland, and not to Holland, and which 
Prussia, as a member of the old German Confedeiation, 
had the right to garrison, but which it was very doubtful 
whether she had any right to hold now that the old 
Confedeiation had been dissolved, apparently supplied 
the very compensation which the Empeior required. Had 
not Count von Bismarck himself advised Napoleon HI. 
to give effect to this policy? Had not he himself 
promised, if the Emperor had the courage of his opinions, 
to induce the Eeichstag to accept the situation ? Was 
there not a fair prospect that the Count might have the 
generosity to allow the French to acquire by purchase 
from the King of Holland the little territory of Luxem- 
burg, to which the strength of its famous fortress gave 
an exceptional importance ? 

It so happened that the King of Holland himself 
afforded the Emperor an opportunity for opening the 
subject The King was naturally anxious at the alter- 
ation in his own position from the strengthening of 
his powerful neighbour at Berlin It was one thmg 
to see Luxemburg occupied by a Prussian garrison when 
Prussia was only the second German nation; it was 
another to see a Prussian garrison in its fortress when 
Prussia had become the first power in Central Europe. 
But the King had a further leason for disquietude. 
The events of 1866 had brought a powerful Prussia to 
his very frontiers, and his mimstars were already fearing 
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■ alliance, which It would be dangerous to accept anddiffi- 
1886 . <,0 vefuse Wluit, in fact, would happen if Prussian 

ambition should choose to regard Holland as the natural 
prolongation of a united Germany, and should propose 
to the Dutch the sort of alliance which had been forced 
aheady on Bavaiia and Baden? Animated by these 
fears, the Dutch ministers apiiroached Napoleon, and 
asked him whether they could rely on French support 
in the event of a German attack.^ This inquiry en- 
M. de abled the Emperor to unfold his policy. In a despatch 
to the Dutch Gove mment, written at the end of February 
the Em- 1867 M de Moustier, w-^ho had now succeeded to the 
views to French Foreign OlTice, developed the views of his master. 
The danger to Holland — so M. de Moustier argued— *had 
its root in the treaties of 1815, which had authorised 
the introduc.tion of a foreign garrison into Luxembui’g. 
Prau(.-e could not doubt, however, that the events of 
1860 had dissolved the old Geimaiiic Confederation, 
and that, with its dissolution, the right of gaixison had 
ceased. Prussia, indeed, which, the Emperor thought, 
was still anxious to remain on tenns of (‘ordiality with 
Franco, would probably be ready to withdraw from 
a position which was of no advantage to herself, and 
wliich was menacing to France. M. de Moustier went 
farther. The true solution of the situation would be 
found in the annexation of Luxeiuburg to France. That 
event would satisfy eveiybody. The Dutch would be 
glad to rid themselves of a dual government ; Luxem- 
burg would be relieved of all apprehensions of German 
annexation; and Prussia would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of conciliating France. The Emperor w'as sO' 
certain of this solution, that he undertook to conduct 
the negotiation at Berlin, and to remove any difficulty 


^ See Be la Qorco, Iliatoxre du Of Hotliaa, Affaire du Ztuvem-^ 
Second Mnpiref vol v pp, 169, 160. bourff, pp. 151 aeq 
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whicli might be raised in that capital The King of 
Holland, moreover, was understood to be in want of 
money; and France would undertake to pay for the 
duchy which she desired to round off her territory. 

For the first fortnight, the negotiation proceeded 
smoothly. The scruples of the King of Holland were 
overcome by the offer, which Napoleon made, to 
guarantee Luxemburg, and by the temptation which 
a pecuniary compensation for Luxemburg held out to 
him. And, as the negotiation proceeded smoothly at 
the Hague, there was no indication that its course would 
be interrupted at Berlin. Count von Bismarck apparently 
thought that the annexation of Luxemburg to France 
would get rid of inconvenient demands for the rectifi- 
cation of the Ehenish frontier, or the annexation of 
Belgium.^ The King of Prussia, indeed, was a slave to 
duty and considered that his duty made it impossible 
for him to withdraw his troops from a fortress which 
had been entrusted to him for safe keeping by Europe, 
But, for once, Count von Bismarck seemed inclmed to 
suppress and not to play his King. The negotiation 
was suffered to proceed ; and, by the end of March, it 
was definitely arranged between Paris and the Hague, 
that Luxemburg should be united to France.® The Em- 
peror naight, at last, hope that he was likely to secure 
something to satisfy the aspirations of his subjects 

The Emperor was in sore need of a diplomatic 
success. While this negotiation was being secretly 


^ The negotiation xes])ectmg 
Belgium had received a ciuioua 
quietus 'While Count •\on Bis- 
marck was discussing with M 
Benedetti the possible acquisition 
of Belgium by hVance, Count Not- 
homb| the Belgian Minister at 
Berlin, was negotiating an alliance 
between the Count of Mandors and 
a Pnucess of the House of Hohon- 
zollem Count von Bismaick, 
indeed; professed that the marriage 


was no work of his ; and that ho 
had eien warned the Prince ot 
Ilohonzollein that the stability of 
the Belgian throne was threatened 
But the disco voiy of the negotia- 
tion ought to have opened the ejes 
of the infatuated xuler at Pans, 
Rothan, JO Affaire du JOuvembmiay 
pp 131-186. 

» i5w2;p 119 

’ Be la (jlorce, Kiatoire du Second 
Bmjpxrey voL v. p. 167* 
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conducted, a debate in tbe French Chamber had been 
the means of drawing attention to the faduie of his 
diplomacy. M Thiers had eloquently alluded to the 
consequences, disastrous to France, of the events of 
1866 M Eouher had been charged with the duty 
of replying to M Thiers ; and had attempted to prove 
that French intervention had stopped the advance of 
Piussia to Yiemia ; and that the division of the German 
Confederation into three sections had nicreased, instead 
of diminishing, the relative strength of the French 
Empire. Comit von Bismarck, at once, trumped 
M. Eouher’s card by producing the secret treaties of 
the previous August, whose existence had previously 
been suspected, but had not been acknowledged 
M Eouher’s plausible defence of his master’s policy 
crumbled into nothingness, when it was shown that, 
so far from Germany being split into three sections, 
the whole military power of Northern and Southern 
Germany was at the disposal of the King of Prussia. 
This new pi oof of the virtual predominance of Prussia 
naturally filled the King of Holland with consternation. 
At any rate, before finally committing himself to the 
cession of Luxemburg, he judged it expedient to com- 
municate privately with Berlin. He was ready to agree 
to the transfer of Luxemburg to France; but he 
required, before doing so, an assurance that Prussia 
assented to the transfer ; ^ he even hinted that he should 
require the consent of the powers who had signed the 
treaty of 1839. It was obvious that these conditions 
radically affected the probable result of the negotiation. 
The transaction was no longer to be conducted between 
France and Holland alone ; it was to be formally 
authorised at Berlin; it was, perhaps, even to be 
formally ratified by the great powers of Europe.^ 


* De la Gorce, Kistoire du Second * Eotlian, Affaire du Luxem-^ 
Bmpxre^ vol. v, P 'lOS. bourg^ pp. 198-198. 
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If the Emperor had been wise, he would have with- chap 
Irawii at this stage from a negotiation which could 
apparently bring him nothing but discredit. But he 
could not persuade himself to abandon the policy of 
compensation. As the King of Holland would not 
agree to the sale of Luxemburg wdthout the consent of 
Prussia, the Emperor again addressed himself to Berhn ; 
but he found that Count von Bismarck, while still pro- 
fessing his readiness to let the King of Holland dispose 
of his own territory, would not give an unqualified assent 
to a transaction which, if he were directly consulted 
upon it, he was bound, in the interests of Germany, to 
oppose. Erench diplomacy thus found itself involved 
in a vicious circle. At the Hague, the King was re- The 
peating that he would part with Luxemburg if Prussia 
were a consenting party At Berhn, Count von Bis- 
march was declaring that, while he would not oppose aonta 
the transfer, he could not consent to it. * 

In the meanwhile, every day that passed was making 
the transaction more difficult Secretly as the negotia- 
tion had, in the first instance, been conducted, the 
secret, from its very nature, could not long be kept. 

The German army, the German press, the German 
Legislature, the German people, protested against the 
cession of a fortress whicK they regarded as a defence 
of Germany against Prance Count von Bennigsen, the 
leader of the Liberal party in Germany, put a question 
to Count von Bismarck in the Chamber, which ehcited 
a demonstration against yielding to Prance a position 
which was of importance for the defence of Germany ; 
and the King of Holland, alarmed at the possible conse- 
quences of the -transaction, at the begimiing of April, 
definitely refused to sign the treaty of cession.^ 

There was no doubt that the policy of the Emperor 
had sustained a fresh rebuff. Before the war, he had 
‘ Botlian, V Affaire du Lvxmhouvg^ pp. 247, 240, 208. 
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declared that one of his objects was to preserve the 
balance of power in Em-ope ; and he had assured his 
subjects that none of the questions, affecting the interests 
of SVance, would be settled without her consent. Since 
the war, the balance of power had been altered, and 
France had been i efused every re<'.tificatiou of her terri- 
tory which she had considered necessary. Nothing, in 
fact, had come of the successive proposals which the 
Emperor had been tempted to make, except the shame 
of having made them. The Einpeior, however, now 
authorised a ladical change in his policy He directed 
M. de Moustier to address a circular despatch to the 
powers which had signed the treaty of 1839, denying 
the right of Prussia to ganison Luxemburg The light 
had been given to Piussia as a member of the German 
Confederation. It ceased, so M. de Moustier argued, 
when the Confederation was dissolved ^ 

If tins despatch had been written a few months, or 
even a few weeks, before, it would perhaiis have com- 
manded assent. Count von Bismarck, aware that the 
dissolution of the old German Confederation had thrown 
doubts on the right of Prussia to maintain a garrison in 
Luxemburg, would almost certainly have grasped at a 
suggestion which was obviously more favourable to 
Prussia than the cession of Luxemburg to France. An 
arrangement, however, which he would have readily 
conceded in the previous December, was less practicable 
in April 1807. The temper of the Geimau people and 
of the German army had been aroused. Confident in 
its proved e/Hcieucy, the army longed for an opportunity 
of measuring itself against France ; it dishked the notion 
of conceduig anything to a French demand ; it talked 
of war ; it dasired wav ; it called for war. 

Count von Bismarck, however, did not want war 
Weak as the condition of the French army was in 1807, 

^ Rothan, Affaire ^ pp, 271, 27»> 
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he considered that Prussia required time before embark- chap. 
ing on a fresh campaign Every year’s delay, so he 
calculated, would add 100,000 men to the strength of 
the armies which Germany would be able to place in 
the field ; and he assumed, therefore, that Piussia had 
more to gain than Fiance from a policy of waiting.^ 

He was probably also influenced by the knowledge that 
the South Gennan States, though they had been forced 
to aUy themselves with Prussia, disliked the notion of 
a war for which they were unprepared, and in which, 
they thought, they would be exposed to the direct 
attack of France before a Prussian army was able to 
move to their assistance On the other hand, the best 
informed French statesmen looked on a war with 
feelings of consternation Fiunce, incredible as it 
seems, exhausted by her efforts in Mexico, had neither 
men nor mateiial for a campaign; and Marshal Hiel, 
her Minister of War, declared to his private friends 
that he would rather be cut in pieces than advise the 
Emperor to enter on a European war without allies ® 

There was, moreover, another reason which tended 
to peace. The French, in the summer of 1867, were 
preparing to receive the nations of the world at a great 
exliibition which they were opening in Pans. The 
show of 1867 was intended to suiqiass the shows of 
1861, 1856, and 1862 All France, all Paris, at any 
rate, was eagerly expecting a display, which was calcu- 
lated to fuiiush the light-hearted French nation with a 
new amusement, and to pour a stream of gold into the 
pockets of Parisian tradesmen. But the success of the 
exhibition would obviously be destroyed by the out- 
break of war. The stream of visitors to Paris and 
France would certainly be arrested by the clash of arms 

’ See, %nter aMa, Btamrck, Be- ’ Rotlian, Z’ Affaire da Zuxemr 
ffeetione and JRemimacenm, -vol u boura, p. 266 

p. 68. 
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CHAP, on the Ehine. Fivim tlie Emperor on Ids throne, there- 
■ ^ . fore, to the peasant in his cotta^je, all Erance in 1807 
1*^67. ]ia(j a strong reason to preserve peace For once, in 
the histoiy of nations, public opinion, fascanated by the 
prospects of an exlubition, was oi)posed to war. 

Tiw atti- [Both the Prussian Minister and the French Govem- 
Engi^d. ment, theiefore, were pi-epared, in the beginning of 
April 1807, to seek some means of extricating them- 
selves from the difficult position in wliich they were 
placed. Means were eventually found for doing so by 
the action of other powers, and spechdly of this country. 
News of the negotiation between France and Holland 
did not reach the Pritish Foreign Officio till March 
1807. The Government of Prussia asked Lord Stanley, 
the Secretary of State, first, to dissuade the King of 
Holland from proceeding witli the negotiation; and, 
second, what constiniction was put by the Pritish 
Government upon the treaty of 1839. Lord Stanley 
replied that the guarantee lu the treaty of 1839 pledged 
this country to defend the interests of the King of Hol- 
land; but that, if the King voluntarily chose, either 
for a pec.uniai’y consideration or any other reason, to 
part with the duchy, the guarantee c(!ased to operate. 
The matter, in that case, was one for France and Ger- 
many alone ; and Gennany, united as she was, seemed 
capable of providing for her own defence. The King of 
Holland, however, had made the transfer of the duchy 
dependent on the consent of Prussia, and on that of the 
people of Luxemburg Wliat the people might deter- 
mine, he did not know ; but he had a strong idea that 
the consent of Prussia to the ai rangemeiit would never 
be, obtained. In repeating in Parliament, however, on 
the Dth of April, the language which he had used to 
the Prussian Government, Lord Stanley was able to add 
that the cession had now been relinquished by the Kiiig 
of Holland. What might be the consequence of this 
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decision, lie could not foretell ; but, so far as Holland 
was concerned, the wliole matter was at an end.^ 

Lord Stanley could not, of course, say more in the 
House of Commons. He was, however, actively en- 
deavouring — ^while determining to preserve a strict 
neutrahty — to devise some means for preventing the 
calamity of a great European war. With this object, 
he suggested, as a possible solution of the difficulty, 
that Luxemburg should be disarmed, and that it 
should either be handed to Belgium, or left to Holland 
on the understanding that it should be ceded to no 
other power One or other of these arrangements 
might be settled in a conference of the powers who had 
signed the treaty of 1839.^ The proposal for a con- 
ference was supported by Austria and Eussia The 
Queen assisted her Ministers by writing personally to 
the TTing of Prussia, and making a strong appeal to 
him in the interests of peace ; ® and, towards the end 
of April, the British Ministers had the satisfaction of 
announcing in both Houses of Parliament that the con- 
ference would take place, and that peace was probably 
assured ^ 

The conference met immediately, and almost as 
immediately arrived at an agreement. It was decided 
that Luxemburg should be neutralised; that aU the 
powers shoidd acknowledge its neutiality; that it 
should continue to form part of the dominion of the 
TTing of Holland, and that it should be placed under 


1 Zr««^ar/f,^ol.cl■^xxvl.pp. 1264.- 
1267. 

^ Rothon, JO Affaire du Luxem- 
b<mrffi p 322. M de Moustior was 
m favour of tlie first of these pro- 
posals, partly because he hoped that 
Belgium might consent to yield 
some territory to France in ex- 
change for Luxemburg , and partly 
because all patriotic Frenchmen m 
1867 looked forward to the ultimate 
absorption of Belgium m France, 


And Belgium with Luxemburg 
would^ bo a still more desirable 
acquisition than Belgium without 
Luxembuijj, As a foreign diplo- 
matist said to M, Rothon, ' Que la 
Belgique s’annexe le Luxembourg, 
et la France s’annexera le tout.’ 
J[bid,, p. 823 

3 /6^,p. 342 

* JOcinsardf voL clxxxTi. pp. 1786, 
1868. 
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tlie collective ^uaiaiatee of the European powers. It 
was further decided that the Prussian garrison, with all 
its stores, should be withdrawn, that the fortress should 
be dismantled, and that the works should not be re- 
paired ^ 

The news of this result was received eveiywhere 
with satisfixction. Europe, which had anticipated the 
crash of amis, breathed more freely on leanung that 
peace was assiir<‘d However much Prussian officers 
might regret that they had been deprived of the oppor- 
trimty of measuring themHel'\’’es against thePrench army. 
Count von Bismarck was irnalTectedly glad that he had 
obtained the time which he desn ed to complete his pi’e- 
parations In France, pulilic men aifec.ted to profess 
that they were satisli(*d Axnith the compromise If the 
Em])erov had failed to obtain Luxemlmrg, his Ministers 
could at h'ast ple.id that Luxeinlnirg was no longer a 
menace to Franc(>.“ 

In this coiuitiy, everyone acquainted with the facts 
rejoiced that a great and disastrous war, which at one 
nromont had seemed inevitable, had been averted by 
the eJTorts of dqilomacy, directed mainly by the Foreign 
Minister of England. Ixird Btanley’s reputation was 
raised to a very high level by the rirnriiess and prudence 
which he had displayed. For the iu*xt few years he 
beiiame a leading factor in British politics; and men 


’ I*arL JPaperHf Soasion 1867, x oL 
Ixxiv PI). 415, 425, 449. The pub- 
lialied correbpon<l(*iico only 00 m- 
inoncoa on the 10th of April, 1867, 
and should bo read m connection 
•with Lord Stanley’s declaration m 
Parliament referred to in the text j 
IIuTisard, vol clxxwii. p. 679; 
Ann. lieg.i 1807, Ilxst , p 225, 
where the treaty is gnen The 
really difficult question — that of the 
dismantlement of the fortress— had 
been settled privately between 
Piussia and Clreat Britain before 


the Oonforenco mot. Ij Affaire du 
Iju.vei7ibourg, p. 217, 

^ hi. de Moustier said ‘The 
treaty fully accords with the views 
of the French (•Government, It 
does away with a state of things 
established against us in evil times, 
and which has been maintained for 
lifty yt^ars, 1 1 gi^ es to our northern 
frontier the guarantee of another 
neutralised state.’ A7in* 1867, 
Hist , p. 227 ; and Bothan, TJ Affaire 
du X.ux&mhourg^ p. 407. 
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tb.ere were who speculated on his rising to the lead 
of the Conservative party. At the same tune, amidst 
the universal satisfaction which was felt at his conduct 
of the negotiations, some doubts were expressed on the 
wisdom of undertaking a new guarantee Lord Stanley 
himself did something to feed these doubts by liis 
language. 

‘ I am not ashamed to say,’ so he said in the House 
of Commons,^ ‘ that the very name and idea of a new 
guarantee was a thing so utterly distasteful to me — so 
utterly contrary to aU the theories of foreign policy 
which my colleagues and I had laid down for ourselves 
— that for two or three days I hesitated before giving 
my assent, on the part of the British Government, to 
the arrangement Li giving it at last, I acted under a 
feeling of doubt and anxiety such as I never felt upon 
any other public question But let the House consider 
what was the alternative. It is not a matter of argu- 
ment or probability, it is a matter of absolute certainty, 
that if we had stood out upon that point — and conse- 
quently the project of a collective European guarantee 
had fallen through — the conference must have been 
broken off, and war would have ensued.’ 

To avoid the calaimties of such a war — a war which 
would, in all probability, have drawn two other powers, 
Austria and Italy, into the field — ^Lord Stanley had 
consented to subscribe to the collective guarantee ; but 
having thus, in the earlier part of his speech, laid stress 
on his dislike of the guarantee which he had given, in 
the latter part of his speech he argued that, after aU, a 
guarantee meant very little. 

‘The guarantee now given is collective only. It 
means this : that, in the event of a violation of neu- 
trahty, all the powers who have signed the treaty may 
be called upon for their collective action. No one of 

^ Kansardy vol clxxxvii p. 1018. 
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CHAP those powers is liable to be called upon to act singly 
or separately It is a case, so to speak, of “limited 
1867. liability.” We are bound lu lioiiour — you oanuot place 
a legal construction upon it — to see, in concert with 
others, that these arrangements are maintaiiu'd. But, if 
the other powers join with us, it is ceitaiii that there will 
be no violation of neutrality If they, situated exactly 
as we arc, decline to join, we are not bound single- 
handed to make up tlie deficiencies of the rest. Snch 
a guarantee has, obviously, rather the iliaracter of a 
moral sanction to the arrangements whie.h it defends, 
than that of a contingent liability to make war. It 
would no doubt give a right to inaki* war, but it would 
not necessarily impose the oliligation.’ ' 

These i-emarks, not unnaturally, attracted much 
attention. In Prussia, <!omplaints wore made that Lord 
Stanley, by his language, was evading tlie stipulations 
of the. treaty ; it was oven stated that it was ‘ no use 
to sign a treaty with England, bocauao England will 
find a means of escaping IVom the obligations imposed 
on her by it.’ ^ And Prussian isriticism was supported 
by high authority in this country. Lord Stanley’s 
spee(jh, said the Duke of Argyll, ‘had reduced the 
whole thing to a sham and a fai'cc.’ ® Other persons, 
who spoke with the weight which official experience 
gave them, doubted the coustruc.tion which Lord Stan- 
ley had placed on the treaty Lord Granville argued, 
with some force, that, if the interpretation phwied on it 
were a true, one, he c.ould not undc'rstand the importance 
which Prussia had certainly attacked to the collective 
guarantee, or the hesitation which Lord Stanley had 
felt in agreeing to it.'‘ Discussions on the subject were 
renewed from time to time in the House of Lonls ; but 
the Government steadily adhered to the view which 

* Urnuard, vol clxxwit. pp. “ Ibid.xol olxxxMii. p. 976. 
1922-28. »I6idt.,pl66 164. 
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Lord Stanley Lad propounded. Lord Derby, indeed, 
drew a broad distinction between separate and collec- 
tive guaiantees, wbicb tbe connnon sense of mankind 
will justify and uphold. Tet, perhaps, it is doubtful 
whether any guarantee, whether it be separate or col- 
lective, can bind a country for all time to caiTy out the 
provisions of a particular treaty. It would, in fact, be 
probably intolerable if one generation could pledge the 
succeeding generation to follow, possibly in wholly new 
circumstances, a definite policy What a guarantee does 
is to intimate to the world that the cause which it 
guarantees is regarded of such importance that the powei 
which signs the guarantee is prepared, whether separ- 
ately or in association with other powers as the case may 
be, to uphold it by force It does not necessarily follow 
that it will, on every such occasion, use force It 
merely indicates that, in the light of new circumstances, 
it will consider whether force shall be used.^ 


1 The view, stated m the text, 
appears to be supported by the 
practice of Europe Iji 1831, the 
five g?eat powers laid down twenty- 
five articles, which were to deter- 
mine the future relations between 
Belgium and Holland The powers 
bound themselves to uphold, not col- 
lectively, but soveially and individu- 
ally, the integrity of the treaty Yet, 
in 1833, when Belgium, who had 
not been put into possession of the 
territory assiraed to her by that 
treaty, called on the powers to 
enforce hei rights, Prussia, Bussia, 
and Austria declined to mteifere 
by force of arms for that puipose , 
while France and England, taldng a 
stricter view of the obligations 
imposed on them by the treaty, 
proceeded to enfoice it by comhmed 
naval and mditary operations Lord 
Derby, in JB:amaTd^ ^ol clxxx^m 
p 971 But a still strongei 
case IS furnished by the treaties of 
3856 The powers then undertook 
to respect the mdependence and the 

YOL II 


territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire , [and to] guarantee m com- 
mon the strict observance of that 
engagement Tet, so clearly was it 
then understood that the collective 
guarantee was not effectual, that 
tliree of the powers, Austria, Prance, 
and this coiintiy, fifteen days later, 
signed another treaty guarantee- 
ing jointly and severally the inde- 
pendence and the mte^ity of the 
Ottoman Empire, Lord Derby 
naturally used this case to illustrate 
the difference between a collective 
and a separate guarantee Ibid, 
p 972 xot, if he hod been gifted 
with foresight, he might have per- 
h^s doubtod whether one was more 
effective than the other. The col- 
lective guarantee did not prevent 
Itussia mom embarking m 1878 on 
a new Busso-Turkish war. Tho 
several and individual guarantees did 
not bring, mto the field any of the 
three powers which had separately 
and individually guaranteed the in- 
tegrity and independence of Turkey. 
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For the moment, at any rate, war had been avoided, 
and the future of Luxc'inhurg ceased to l)e a menace 
to the peace of the world ; but, if the perplexed and 
wearied ruler at. the Tuileries gained some temi)orary 
relief in one direction, he found himself involved in a 
new difliculty in another quarter. In acscor(laiic.e with 
the terms of the I’ouveution of September 1864,^ he 
had withdrawn the French gariison from Borne in 
December 18GG. For a short interval, at any rate, the 
I’opci was compelled to remain without foreign support 
in the Vatiijan ; but, from the ea,rliest days of 1867, it 
was evident that this arrangement c.onld not endure. 
In Febi’uary, Geiuual Garibaldi left Oa])iera, and landed 
in Italy , in the following September he attended a 
uu'eting, at which the woi king classes of many nations 
were r(‘pres<*uted, assembh'd at Geneva, ostensibly to 
promote tin* causis of pc'ace General Garibaldi easily 
pei-suad(‘d a crc'dulous audiimce that the cause of peace 
was intimalc'ly assoc.iated with the destruction of mon- 
archy, and the downfall of the Fapney. The Italian 
Governnumt trusted that he might be induced, after 
preaching his new evangid m Switzerland, to return to 
Oaprera. Instead of doing so, he travelled through 
Florence to the papal frontier, where anned volunteers 
were ah-eady collecting to ac.c,ompauy him in a march 
upon Borne. The Government of Italy, which, at that 
time, wiu) tinder tho control of M. Ihittazzi, e.(mld not 
suffer so violent an infraction of its neutrality and its 
eugagcmeiits, and arrested him at Asinalnnga ; hut this 
arrest, which a French historian has dcsc,ribed as a 
second and bloodless Aspromonte,® did not terminate the 
internal and external dangers to w'hieh the Pope was 
exposed. Borne, it was thought, was ripe for revolu- 

^ See p» 217. The con- * De la Qoroe, Jhsioire du Sec<md 

■vention is printed in State JSapern^ Empire, vol, y. p. 276, 
toL Jv. p 401. 
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tion The hands which Garibaldi had collected were, chap, 
at any rate, invading papal territory. Garibaldi him- — , — . 
self, liberated from his captivity, returned to Florence 
and set out for the papal frontier. The Emperor could 
not, on his part, afford to neglect this infr’action of the 
convention of September, and this new assault on the 
papal throne. As Italy was unable, or unwilhng, to 
guard the Pope, the wishes of the Emperor, the advice 
of his Mimsters, the initation of Catholic France, all 
impelled him to fresh intervention. In the middle of it is re- 
October 1867, he despatched a second expedition to bypfenoh 
Home. The expedition anived in time to take part in 
the defence of the Pope. With its aid the revolution 
was defeated early in November at Mentana, and 
Pius IX was saved ^ 

In one sense, Mentana unproved the Emperor’s 
position. It showed that he was stiH prepared to act 
with vigour in a great emeigency, and it convinced his 
Eoman Catholic subjects that he was stiU determined 
to cover with his authority the waning power of Eome 
Thus Mentana is still regarded as the concludmg epi- 
sode, the final achievement, of the Emperor’s earlier 
pohcy ; ® but the Emperor himself could have derived 
little comfort from such a reflection. To him, at any 
rate, Mentana only brought a renewal of the old dilfi- 
culty which had subsisted from the days of Villafranca, 
and which he had — as was now seen, vainly — ^attempted 
to termiiiate by the convention of September 1864 
His eailier associations, his own inclinations, his later 
fears, were aE compelling him to side with revolution 
in Italy, while his own household and his original sup- 
porters were aU m’ging him to resist it. A far abler 
man than the Emperor might have found it impossible 
to run with the quarry on the Tiber, and hunt with the 

^ De la Gorce, Histoire du Second JSmpire. vol, v, pp, 296-313. 

^ Ibid, ^ 319. 

n H 2 
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lioiuicls on the Arno. Hut, in addition to the enibaTrass- 
luent of this dilenuiia, the Empenor was hecoTtiing pain- 
fully aware tliat he eould no longer afford to lock np' 
a gariison in Central Italy. Whether war was to he 
avoided or fought out, every man on whom the Emperoi 
eoidd lay lus hands was reipured on the hanks of the 
Khiiie Only a few years before, the entire (iontinent 
had shuddered at the knowledge that the Emperor had 
hOOjOOO men at his disposal ; and this force was assumed 
to be large enough to go anywhere and to do anything. 
Sadowa had dispelled this illusion, and the military men 
of Erance were, oiienly declaiiitg that, excluding the 
Garde Mobile, 800,000 regular troops weri' required for 
the di‘ fence of Ei anct* ' 

One scrap of comfort, indeed, Mentana had brought. 
The new weapon, with whi<‘h the Erench inlantry was 
aniK'd, and which owed its name to its inventor, 
Colonel Chassepot, wasi<‘poited * to have done wonders.’ 
It was useful, so the military authorities of Erance 
thought, that Prussia, priding heiself on the achieve- 
ments of her own lu-edle-gun in Hchleswig and in 
Bohemia, should realise- that the French wi‘r(‘ armed 
with a rifle which in range and accuracy was at least 
comparable with her own.^ And this scrap of comfort 
was the more agreeable liecaiise, a few weeks before 
Mentana was fought, the- Emperor had received a report 
which must have filled hun with fresh disquietudi'. lie 
had instructed an officer of distinction to procec'd to 
Belgium, to watch the autumn manoeuvres of the- 
Belgian army, and to inquire into its organisation and 

* The UTimher was so giyon by members of the comimsBiou of 
the MontteuVf 12th of December, 1867 thought that 1,000,000 meti 
1806, Be la Gorce, Histotte du in arms were absolutely nocoasary. 
Second Bmjnref vol. v p. 228 , and JSouvemra Mihtaites, p, 6, 
cf, iW?., p. 829, I ha’ve quoted ^ ’Det JUistoirfi du Second 

M, de la Gorce because his estimate MupirCf yol, v. p, 309 ; and cf, 
is the more modest. General Let Ze Rnm, pp. 20«22* 

Bran says that the mibtary 
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its arms This officer had retmued with the mfoimatiou 
that Belgium had already acted on the lesson, which 
■Sadowa had taught; that it had an aimy exclusiTely 
composed of young soldiers, who manoeuvred with the 
steadiness of old troops; that it had adopted the 
arrangements which Prussia had devised for rapid 
mobilisation; that it was equipped with an artillery 
in range and accuiacy far superior to anytliing which 
was Iniown in Prance ; and that its strong places, 
Antwerp especially, were aimed and provisioned, for 
the eventualities of a siege, with a completeness and 
efficiency which neither Metz nor any other French 
fortress could display ’• 

Mortified to find that the little kmgdom, which he The 
had only lately regarded as a desirable adjunct to his * 

Empire, had an aimy and an organisation superior, 
as far as it went, to anythmg known in Prance, the 
Empeior, with an industiy which was as chm-actenstic 
as it was misplaced, set himself to consider how the 
defects of his own troops shoidd be supphed. With 
an assiduity, of which Philip 11 might have been proud, 
lie occupied himself for the last six months of 1867 
with composing a paper on nulitary refoim He had 
the satisfaction of learning from his Mhvister of War 
that Ins essay would guide his advisers in their work 
■of reorganisation He had the moitification, later on, 
to learn that, either from the conservative dislike of 
•change which penneated the War Office, or from the 
impossibihty of obtaining the necessary supplies, the 
paper had no influence and achieved nothing.^ 

Under a system demsed in 1818, and amended in 
1830 and in 1832, 100,000 men were chosen annually 


* Le Brun, Souvenirs MUitaives, under Count von Bismarck’s fascmnr 
pp 36-38, Colonel Stoffel had also tion. Be la Clorce, Kistoi) e du 
sent home darmmg reports from vi. pp. 329, 130. 

Berlin , hut he was treated at the * Le Brun, Souvmii Militai) es, 
3J\*ench War Office as a madman pp 48-64. 
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bj’’ lot to serve foi seveTi years in the French army. 
In theory, the burden of tlie liability fell equally on 
all {‘lasses ; but, in praetuse, the rich man on whom the 
lot fell was allowed to purchase the st'rvice of a 
substitute. In 1855 it oeciin-ed to some one that the 
provision of a .substitute could be made* with equal 
efficiency by the State itself ; and the rich man, thence- 
forward, was (»xein])ted from sc>rvi(!e on paynumt of a 
sum of money It did not lequire any larj(e know- 
ledge of affairs to predict that, with such a system, the 
State would not pi-ocnre in tlu* ranks th(‘ whole number 
of men which it theoretically (Um iv(‘d from the ballot. 
On the other hand, it obtained some compen.sation 
from the re-engagement of iiu'ii, whose seven yinu's of 
ser\d(^e had expiia'd As a rc'sult of th(‘,s(‘ arrange- 
ments, it follow(*d that the actual stn-ngth of the aimy 
did not (joiTespond with its nominal stremgth on jiaper ; 
and that a considerable iwirccmtage of tlu' nu'n with the 
colours were old soldiers. It crpially followed that, in 
an enierg(uicy, Finance could only rely on tlu-* men 'with 
the colouTS ; and that slu* had not, like Prussia, a 
reserve of men, who had passed through tin* ranks, to- 
lall back upon ^ 

The remedy for this state of things was clear. Main- 
tain the number of men bable to be di'aw’ii for service ; 
but iusist on eaeb man drawn either serving or pro- 
Aidiiig a substitute ; reduce tlu* service with the colours, 
anti retain the right of keeping the men for a further 
peiiocl in a reserve. J)y th(*se means tlui lighting 


^ Soo Gcnoral TrocUu, 

m J867^ pp 46-48 Dela 
Gorce, Uutoire du i^eoond JEhnpiro^ 
^oL V p* 321 . 

^ M* OUivier has attempted to 
show that the reports of the mdi- 
tary deficiencies of France were 
exaggerated; but, as his argument 
is based on the returns which were 


pubMied at the time, it is not con- 
\ incing. No one doubts that F ranee 
from 1866 to 1870 had an army 
strong on pai>er. VHiiat is assorted 
is, that the paper strength of the 
French army bore no exact relation 
to its truo stren^h in mon or 
armament, fiee OUivier, IjMnpire 
mu Appendix vi* p* B60. 
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Strength, of the army could be expanded almost in- 
definitely at the minimum of cost. But, obvious as 
this remedy was, there were two objections to it: 
1 Military men of authority stiU clung to the notion 
that old soldiers were the backbone of every army ; 
2.* The scheme, excellent as it might prove eventually, 
required time ; and the new power, suddenly developed 
in Central Europe, was not likely to allow its adversary 
time to build up its reserve. 

For these and other reasons, the commission, which 
the Emperor had constituted, hesitated to adopt the 
conclusions which a study of the Prussian military 
.system was forcing on intelligent mmds. Instead of 
doing so, they decided on dividiug the men, drawn 
at the ballots, into two portions: one portion, re- 
presenting the existing unlucky numbers, would serve 
for five years with the colours, and four with the 
reserve; the other portion, representing the existing 
lucky numbers, would serve four years in the reserve. 
Behind this army they proposed the formation of a Garde 
Mobile, consisting of the men who had avoided active 
military service by obtaining substitutes or by purchasing 
exemption, and of men who had passed at once into, and 
completed their four years of service in, the reserve.^ 
They further proposed that the Garde Mobile should be 
liable to be called out each year for twenty-five days’ 
training and discipline. This scheme was destined to 
considerable modifications before it passed the Cham- 
ber The Legislature maintained the privilege, which 
it had exercised siuce 1832, of deciding the number of 
men to be drawn for military service in each year. 
It exempted those, who drew the lucky numbers, from 
service in the reserve, and passed them at once to the 

1 See tke details of General du Second Empiref voL v pp. 882- 
TrocKu’s pioposed reform. EAi m6e 834 ; and as to tlie military prefer- 
Frani^axse en 1807, pp. 64-62 and ence for old soldiers, Le Brim, 
280 aeq.\ and cf De la Gorce, IXistoi) e Souvemrs Mxhtaires, p. 6. 
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CHAP. Garde Mobile It relieved the Garde Mobile fiom its 
■ - continuous annual training, and merely imposed on 

1868, jyipmbers the obligation of iifteen days’ drill in the 
pwiiftEy ReiyWiourhood of their homos Even tliis slight tram- 
adopted ing was not given. It was found that it involved an 
exiienditure of 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 francs a year ; 
and the Ministers hesitated to ask the Chamber to supply 
them with this sum.'- 

The position of Marshal Niel, who presided over the 
Erenoli War Office, was not, in tli<‘se cu'cumstauces, 
a happy one He could I'ov^rse the saying of the 
rsalmist ; for, while he, was anxious to make ready for 
battle, the Legislature was laboiuing, if not for peace, 
at any late to mak(* war hopeless. It so happened, 
however, that Marshal Nie.l was not destined to see the 
rain of his country. He died in 1809; and a less 
resolute refomei-. Marshal Le Bocuf, reigned in his 
stead. If, under Marshal Niel, the Erench War Office 
had striven for efficiency, uiuh'v Marshal Le Bauif it 
acquiesced in the public, desire for economy.^ Even 
with Marshal Niel, the attitude of Ihe Legislature would 
have made effective, reform difficult ; with Marshal Le 
Bceuf, it ceased to be possible 

The be- Seven years before, Napoleon HI might have over- 
ruled the objections of tbe Cfiiamber, and strengthened 
iiibirai. , ]i.^7xds of Ills Minister of War. In 1807 and in 1808 
he was no longer in a position to do so. The di-ift, 
which had carried him to VillaXianca in 1859, had 
estranged him from his Homan Catholic suppoidcrs, and 
had slowly drawn huu into the anas of those whom he 
had originally regard(*d as the cihief opponents of his 
Empire. The little gi-oup of deputies — the five of 1857 
— ^liad gradually become a power in the laud ; and the 

Be In GorcO; Hiatoire du Second ^ De la Gorce, JIiatoii*e du Second 

JBmpxrei vol. v. p 344: , and Le Mnpire, a ol m p 148. 

Brun, Souvenirs MilitaireSf p. J 3. 
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principles, wHch. they had hardly dared to enunciate chap. 
in the beginning, were becoming the commonplaces of 
Imperial policy. In 1859, the ranks of the Opposition 
were recruited by the return to France, under an 
amnesty, of the exiles of 1861 ; in 1800, discussion was 
made effective by the concession to the Chamber of the 
right to address the Ciown; by the appointment of 
Ministers specially elected to defend the Impeiial policy 
in the Legislature; and by the publication, in the 
‘Moniteur,’ of the debates. In 1801, the Chamber 
obtained a closer control over the finances of the State 
by the division of the supplies into sections, each of 
which was separately voted. At the general election Thode- 
of 1803, the five developed into a compact opposition 
of thiity-five ; and the Emperor found himself in the 
unusual position of lookuig to the more moderate 
members of the Opposition for a defence of his policy Second 
In 1867, he actually made M. Ollivier, the most 
prominent person among the original five, an offer of 
office.^ Li 1868, the Emperor went a step farther, and 
gave the diamber the right of questioning lus Minis- 
ters, who were authorised to attend the Chamber, and 
defend their own action; and, what was still more 
stiiking, he removed the i estriction which, since 1851, 
had paralysed the newspaper press, and accorded, on 
certain conditions, the right of holding public meetings 
to discuss questions of public policy.^ 

How great these changes were, may be infeiTed from 
the following facts. Under the Constitution of 1852 
> the Legislative Assembly at the* Palais Bourbon dealt 
with ordinary legislation, the Senate at the Luxeinbouig 

^ De la Gorce, Hiatoire du i^econd "v^ork 5 but he may also read the 
3mpvie^y6\.,y p 348 22nd; 24th; and 34th books of M 

^ The reader, who deshes to under^ de la Gorce’s ILstory For a useful 
eland the padual transfonnation of suinmaiy of the various reforas, 

L’Bmpire Autontaire into L’Empire see Soignobos, L^IXutoire VoUtiqve 
Lib 6 ial, must study before all else de VJEiviope Conienvpo) avne, pp 162- 
the wght volumes of M. OUivier’s 167. 
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with any law affecting tlie Constitution. The laws 
were prejiared by the Conscil d’Etat ; they could not 
be subjected to amendment; they were accepted or 
1 ejected as they stood; just as the Budget, and even 
the number of conscripts to be drawn at the ensuing 
ballot, were voted as they came from the Conseil d’Etat. 
The debates weie held in private ; no shorthand writer 
was allowed to be present ; even the devices, to which 
resort was made in this country in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were not permissible in the France of the 
Second Empire ; and no journalist would have pre- 
sumed to publish the discussions in the Legislatui’e of 
Lilliput for the edification of the French people. In 
18G8, all those rules were largely modified The Legis- 
lative Assembly could rough-hew the laws submitted 
to it into the shape which it preferred ; it could reject 
partumlar supplies w’ithout overturning the whole 
Ihidget ; it could question the Ministers on all matters 
of domestic and foreign policy. Above all, its debates 
were no longer sefjret ; and their publication had an 
equal effect on electors and elected : it gave the fonner 
a new interest in politics, a new power in controlling 
them ; it gave the latter a fresh inducement to interfere 
and to criticise. 

Parliamentary government had, therefore, already 
largely replaced autocrac'y in France ; and parha- 
mentary goveinment had many excuses for cutting 
down the proposals whicth the Emperor w^as making for 
the reform of his anny. For, while parliamentary 
government was becoming more and more powerful, it . 
had not yet succeeded in obtaining the information 
which was requisite for the wise exercise of power. 
The secrets of Imperial policy were locked up in the 
breast of the Emperor ; and the knowledge that his was 
the responsibility for failure compelled him to pretend 
that every failure was a success. Thus he tried to 
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persuade Ms subjects that the arrangements, wMcb bad 
resulted from Sadowa, bad been devised m tbe interests 
of IVance, and that tbe French, relieved from tbe 
possible bostdity of a united Germany, had notMng to 
fear from a Germany split into fragments. But tbe 
contention, however useful it may have proved in one 
way, placed bis spokesmen at a hopeless disadvantage 
in tbe Chamber ; for, if it were true that Sadowa liad 
broken up, and not consolidated, tbe enemies of France, 
and bad strengthened, instead of weakening, her position, 
bow could it be contended that Sadowa bad made it 
necessary to reorganise and strengthen tbe French 
army ? How often, and bow lately, tbe Emperor bad 
himself assured tbe couutry that everytMng was going 
on well ! What need, then, for tbe vast armaments, tbe 
huge sacrifices, for which be was calling ? 

In tbe meanwhile, the progress from autocracy to 
parbamentary government was proceeding at railway 
speed. Tbe gi'eater freedom, which tbe reforms of 1868 
had given to tbe press, naturally led to the foundation of 
new newspapers. M Delescluze founded tbe ‘Ecveil; ’ 
M. Eocbefort tbe ‘Lanteme.’ When tbe chains, by 
which liberty has been bound, are suddenly removed, 
freedom frequently assumes tbe form of licence ; and so 
it was in loanee in 1808. Tbe ‘Lanterne’ and tbe 
‘ Edveil,’ however, were not tbe only methods by which 
tbe enemies of autocracy were assaibiig tbe Empire 
M. Tenot produced, in tbe form of a book, a plain 
record of tbe events of 1851, wHcb formed a more 
serious indictment of tbe coup d'itat than tbe im- 
passioned utterances, in our own country, of Mr. King- 
lake, tbe Mstorian of tbe Crimean War. The book, 
among other things, told bow a deputy, M. Baudin, bad 
met bis death on tbe barricades; the ‘Bdveil,’ in its 
columns, drew attention to tbe tragedy. A demonstra- 
tion was made, on tbe 22nd of November, in tbe cemetery 
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ciup. in which M liaiulin was hnriod, and a suhsc.viptioii 
^xiu.^ was asked for l)y the Liberal press, in oixler to raise 
186 H. nioimiueiit to his memory. The Goveniment, iin- 
neeessaiily neiYous at tlu' glowing eonsequenees of its 
own eoncnssions, unwisely deeich'd on prosecuting tin* 
oiganisers of tins subscription. M Delescliize, sonu*- 
what ix'luelantly, entrusted his defence to a young 
advocate, M. Gambetta, bom at Cahors, but the son of 
a Genoese tradesman. Even M. Gambetta’s eloquence 
could not obtain a verdict for his client from the court 
liefore which he pleaded. Ihil., if he lost his (*as(* m the 
couH, he won Ins cause in tlu* country. Ills spei'ch, less 
a defence of his client than an attack on the Second 
Empiix*, rang like a chalh'iigi* to tlu* Euip(*ror, which 
the whole nation aei*nied ready to support ‘ Take heed, 

3 on who for st'veutceii years have, been .ibsolute master 
of hh’aiua* Stricken by remorse, you have never dared 
to celebrate, the. day on which your rule began. In future 
we W'lll commemorate, year by yi*ar, the anniversary 
of that 2ud of Decemix'r, on which you I'ose to power. 
We will consecrate it to the memory of those who died 
on that day for Erance, Ull the hour arrivi'S when the 
country, reasserting its owm power, shall force you to 
expiate your own crimes in the name of liberty, and ’ 
in vindication of the equality and fraternity of man- 
kind.’ ’ 

In history the weak ruler is frequently punished for 
the crimes of his strong predecessor. Napoleon III. was 
destined to furnish in his own person a fresh example of 
this truth. L’Empire Liberal was doomed to suffer for 
the faults and follies of L’Empii'e Autoritaire. Btiicken 
with illness, the Emperor had no longer strength to buffet 
taonS’No,- rising tide of hostile criticism. lie instinctively 

poieonm, endeavoured to relieve himself from the burden of rule, 

^ See, for all tliese 6\Gnta, Do la Gorco, Jlktoire du Second Bmpvet 
^ol. T. 895-418. 
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to -wHcL. lie was no longer equal, by staring some chap. 
portion of the responsibility with, the representatives of 
the people. But the fatal habit of indecision, which 
made his policy mysterious and inexplicable m the days 
of his strength, robbed of theii full value the concessions 
which he made. He could not bring himself to part 
finally with the power which he was conscious that he 
had no longer the strength to wield An autocrat may 
stand, and, as the first German Emperor has shown, 
may even tiiumph over his Legislature A constitu- 
tional ruler cannot permanently escape from the conse- 
quences of mistakes in policy, unless he introduces 
some bufier between himself and his Parliament. Li 
the United States, the Pi'esident can resist, at need, the 
conclusions of Congress, because the country is aware 
that he is the creature of its own choice, and that he 
must lay down the great power which he possesses in a 
period which, at the furthest, cannot exceed four years. 

In this coxmtiy the Crown is unaflected by the gravest 
crises, because the Minister governs and falls, while the 
King reigns and survives But, in the closing years of 
the rule of the Third Napoleon, France was without 
the safety-valve which the United States possesses 
in the short term of the President’s oifice, and without 
the remedy, which this country can apply, by the 
defeat of a Ministry. The Emperor was ready to 
remove eveiy restriction which hampered the expres- 
sion of opinion, either in Parliament or in the press, but 
he was unwilling to part with the executive power 
which he stiU retained He was* ready to trust a 
Chamber elected by the people, but he could not bring 
himself to trust a Mimster selected by himself. He was 
ready to invest a Legislature with almost sovereign 
powers of control ; and he hesitated to take the final 
plunge by making his advisers responsible to Parliament. 

Yet the drift towards parliamentary government 
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CHAP was Steadily gauiiii.!? force. Aft(‘r the f>eiieral elootiou 
. of 18C9, tli(‘ iuo(l(‘rate men of all yarticjs joined hands 

18G9. desuilij* a ])arliatn('utary Mhustry, and no fewer than 
Tho IIG d('piiti(‘s sifiiied an ‘ int(>i-peUation ’ deniandhig the 
eiMUon appointment of a Ministry ro8]:)onsibh% to the Legisla- 
of 180 !) Napoleon III., even in the hour of his strength, 

might have found it dilDcult to resist this movement. 
In 1809 ho endeavoux’ed to meet it halfway. On the 
12th of July, when the. Session began, he instructed 
M. Uouher to make fiesh ttoncessions, giving the Legis- 
lative Chamber greatei control over legislation, ovei’ 
finance, and over its own businc-ss ^ In order to mark 
more clearly the importance of these reforms, he fol- 
lowed them up by removing M. liouher from the olfice 
which made him the spokesman of his master’s policy, 
and by choosing a new and — in a pohti(‘al sense. — somc- 
Tiio what colourless Ministry. Ever halting, however, 
proK^tod between two oiiinions, he accompanied these conces- 
JnJniy, gious with a Stroke which irritated the very men in 
whose favour they were miule. On the 12th he had 
endowed the Chamber with new powcn-s ; on the 13th 
he prorogued it to an indefinite date.^ 

La the months, which elapsed between tlu* proroga- 
tion of the Chamber and its ultimate meeting, the 
Emperor found it necessary to make further concessions, 
and he summoned the Senate to develop and confirm 
the I’eforms which he had announced through M Itouher 
in July. Hence it happened that the new and decisive 
step which Napoleon was taking towards the institution 
of parliamentary government was sanctioned by what 
the French call the Seiiatus Consultum of September 
1869.® But neither the letter of July, nor tlie Senates 

^ I believe this to be a fair sum- laws aiTecting the Constitution, ^lee 
mary of the reforms, which will be low conatitutionnellee/ were re- 
found mDela Gorce^ voh v p. 498. ferrod to the Senate alone De la 
^ p. 496, Qorce, ITistoire du Second JShn^ie^ 

® Under the Constitution of 1862, voL vi. p 88, 
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Consultum of September, conceded the full refoim to chap. 
•which all the others were leadiug In the debate in 
the Senate, indeed, which preceded the voting of the 
new Constitution, Prince Napoleon openly expressed 
his regret that L’Empire Autoritah'e had not burned 
its boats, and abandoned every hope of resuming its 
earlier policy by the concession of full ministerial respon- 
sibilities.^ But the Emperor could not yet make up 
his mind to yield the tiller to his pilots, and stand, 
on the quarterdeck of the ship of State, in the uniform 
of an admiral, but without the admiral’s power, Wlien 
the Chamber was at last suffered to meet, on the 
29th of November, he unfolded his o-wn views in one 
of those phrases which he knew so well how to coin 
‘Erance,’ he said, ‘desires liberty, but liberty and 
order. Eor order, I am responsible. Help me, gentle- 
men, to endow her with liberty.’ Eveiy day, howevei, 
showed him that the views of the Chamber were gravi- 
tating more and more directly to the institution of a 
Ministry which, if it represented the cause of liberty, 
should relieve the Emperor of his responsibihty for 
order. Within a month of the meeting of the Legis- 
lature, Napoleon found it necessary to part with the 
provisional Cabinet of the summer, and to entrust 
M. Eimle Ollivier with the task of forming a new The 
Ministry, prepai-ed to act in the spmt as well as on the Mimefay, 
letter of the Senatus Consultum of September. 

The man, on whom the Emperor’s choice fell, will 
live in history as the Minister who accepted with a Hght 
heart the responsibility of the policy which produced 
the greatest tragedy of the imieteenth century. He will 
live in hterature as the author, among other works, of 
the elaborate apology of his own conduct wliich he <‘,alls 
‘ L’Empire Liberal,’ but whose eight published volumes 
are exclusively occupied with the doings of L’Empire 
' De la Gorce, JBxstoire du Secotid Umpire, vol, v. p 503. 
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Autoritain- Youn^, a« stalesiucni are rcckonocl, — ^lie 
was only in lus forty-lillh year — lu' had already made 
Ins nuuk in politics ‘Fils de piosciit, et grandi dams 
la haiuc de I’Enipire,’ * the most prominent lueinher of 
‘ the live ’ who had constituted the parliamentary Oppo- 
sition of 1857, and the most active exponent of Liberal 
piinciples, he had, sin<^o 1 807, been gradually attracted 
to the Empeior, and S(*parated from his jirevious asso- 
ciates For some time Napoleon had desired his entrance 
into the Ministry ; hut it was only at the end of 1809 
that he linally deculcd to entrust him with the chief 
direction of affairs Lit* gavi* him a free hand to form 
a Ministry from any portion of the Legislature; the 
memhers of llu' Extiemc Jjeft, or, m our language, of 
the Eadical party, alone exccpU'd. I’hiis the Ministry 
of the 2nd of January, 1870, of which M. Ollivier was 
the heiul, combined the great majority of the deputies 
in its support. Tt consolidatc'd the moderate men, on 
•yv'hom it clnelly rdied, by completing the constitutional 
reforms of the* iiri'vious year, and by transferring to the 
Legislature as a whole tin* power of changing the Con- 
stitution, whicli had previously r(‘sided in the Senate ^ 
By the advice of M, Eouher, tin* Emperor even decided to 
give an additional signiiieance to this decision by asking 
the ])eople to pronounce an opinion on the reforms 
•W'hieh had been adopted ; and the people, on the 8th 
of May, cx])ressed their approval of the new and Liberal 
Empire l)y a vote almost as large as that by wliicb, eigh- 
teen years before, they had sane-tioned the inti oduction 
of autocratic Impeiialism, “With 7,500,000 Freuchmen 
in his favour, and only 1,600,000 opposed to him, the 
Empeior, notwithstanding the outbreak of disturbances 
in the earlier months of the year, might he pardoned 
for thinking that he had received a new assurance of 


* Dc la (lorco, Satoire liu Second Mnpire, vol. \ i. p. 31. 

* Ibid, pp. 91, 94. 
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Hs own stability and of bis son’s succession. He might 
even disregard the men who, hke M Gambetta, were 
declaring that the Olhvier Ministry was the bridge 
over which Liberalism would pass from the Eepubhc of 
1848 to the Eepubhc of the futm'e.^ 

So soon as the lesult of the plebiscite was known, 
M Olhvier was forced to make a shght alteration in 
the personnel of lus Ministiy. Comte Daru, who had 
presided at the Eoreign Ofi&ce since January, and who 
was alarmed at the policy of the plebiscite, resigned, 
and was replaced by the Due de Gramont The signifi- 
cance of this alteration could hardly be ignored. Comte 
Dam’s presence at the Eoreign Office was everywhere 
regaided as an assurance of peace. The Due de Gra- 
mont, wffio had represented France at Eome and at 
Vienna, was the partisan of the Pope against Italy — 
of Austria against Prussia.^ In the spring of 1870, 
however, Httle chance apparently existed of fr-esh 
diplomatic controversy with any power. Por once, 
the political horizon was apparently free from any 
cloud; and, indeed, Lord Granville, who, on Lord 
Clarendon’s death, ^ succeeded to the British Foreign 


^ De la ( torce, ILi^toire du Second 
VI p 9 The Empeior’s 
own words were ‘Nous demons 
plus quo jomais enviaa^r l^avenu* 
sans Cl amt e/ Ibid , p 118. 

* For the Duke’s hostility to 
Germany see Busch’s Bumarck, 
vol i p. 40 

• The death of Lord Clarendon 
occurred at a singularly unfortunate 
moment, both for this country and 
for France. So far as this country 
is concerned, hlr. Morley — in his 
recent biogiaphy of Mr Gladstone 
— ^has shown how great an inhuence 
Lord Clarendon eixercised with Mr. 
Gladstone and the Cabinet. But, 
so far as Fiance was concerned, no 
man in England— perhaps no man in 
Europe — ^was held in higher esteem 

VOL H, 


at the Tuilenes. Lord Clarendon, 
m fact, spoke to the Emperor and 
the Empress with an authority to 
which no other statesman could pre- 
tend, Excellent as was the advice, 
that the Emperor received from 
Lord QranyiUo, it would have ear- 
ned more weight if it had been 
given by Lord Clarendon, There is 
no use speculating on the course 
which events might have taken m 
other circumstances. But it is pos- 
sible that, if Lord Clarendon hod 
survived UU the autumn of 1870, 
and Lord Cowley had remained at 
the Enghsh Embassy at Pans, the 
umted influence of these two men 
might ha\e saved the Emperor from 
the rash policy which led to the 
disastrous war of 1870. 

I I 
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Office in the month whi(ffi followed tlu* Due de Graiuoiit’s 
appointment, bore striking testimony to the universal 
calm. 

‘I had the honour,’ so he spoke on the llth of 
July, ‘ of i-eceiving the seals of the Foreign Offiee last 
Wednesday. On the previous day I had an unoffi<ual 
(‘.ommunieation with the able and expeiieneed Under 
Secretary, Mr Tlanunond, at the Foreign Olliee ; and he 
told mo that, with the exception of the sad and painful 
subject about to be dise.ussed this evening [tlie murder 
of some English gentlemen by brigands in Greece], 
he had never, during his long experimice, known so 
great a lull in foreign affairs, and that he w'as not aware 
of any important (piestion that I should have* to deal 
with.’' On the v(‘ry day on which Mr. IlammOnd 
hazarded this nmiarkable statement to his chief, in the 
clear and <‘alm atmosphere, which was breatliing peace, 
the electricity broke, which altei’cd the face of the 
world.^ 

The ‘ rattling peal of thunder,’ which roused Europe 
from her dream of peace, burst over Spain. In the 
days of her pow’cr, Spain frequently alarmed Europe by 
her strength ; in the days of h(*r decline, she has quite 
as frequently disturbed Euro])e by her weakness. The 
remembrance of what she once was has induced states- 
men to apprehend what she might again become ; and 
an attention has been bestowed on her internal revolu- 

' Hanaardi vol. coiii p. 8. A days before Lord (ifranviUe’s speech, 
day or two before, M. OlUvior had Mr Gladstone had received a mes- 
nsed similar language. ^ The con- sage through Lord Kothsohild from 
tinuanoe of peace was never more the Emperor Napoleon, expressing 
assured than now ; and, in whatever his hope that the British Gov^- 
direction one looks, no question can ment would try to secure the with- 
be diflcovored which carries with it drawal of the ItohenzoUem Candida^ 
a probable danger ' (aucune question ture, ' which would be intolerable to 
irritante engog^e) Jacks, lAfi of France ’ See Morley, Lfo of Glaf~ 
Bimarch^ p. 297 , Be la Gorce, one, vol ii p.S26. Lord Rothschild 
BRatotre du Second Bm^re, vol. vi. was charged with this message on the 
p. 120. day on wluch Lord QvanviUe held his 

^ It is a remarkable fact that, five conversation with Mr. Hammond. 
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tions and on lier external policy quite disproportionate chap. 
to her position and her influence. 

A memorable illustiation of this fact had been given 
in 1846 Lord Palmerston had destroyed the good 
understanding, which had been happily established 
between Fiance and England by Lord Aberdeen and 
M Guizot, fi oni his annoyance at the possibihty of the 
throne of Spain being filled by a descendant of Louis 
Phihppe Since 1846, a good deal had happened in 
Europe to discredit Lord Palmerston’s policy. The 
young Queen of Spain had presented her husband with 
a son, who ban-ed the way to a Montpensier succession ; 
and the fall of Louis Philippe had deprived even a 
Montpensier succession of the tei-rors with which Lord 
Palmerston had invested it. The condition of Spain, 
moreover, had not improved. The reign of the young 
Queen was a continual record of revolution and counter- 
revolution. At last, in the autmnn of 1868, the Queen 
was compelled to fly to Prance, and her deposition was 
formally declai'ed In the following year the Provisional 
Govermnent, which was installed at Madrid, and in 
which Marshal Prim rapidly acquired a predominating 
influence, decided onframmg a Constitution, in w^hich a 
new King, chosen by the nation, should be surrounded 
with democratic institutions. The adoption of this 
Constitution forced the men, who framed it, to commence 
the painful and difficult task of searching for a fitting 
Sovereign. Their choice ultimately fell on Prince Leo- Pimoe 
pold of Hohenzollem, a distant relation of the King of STHoton- 
Prussia, and the brother of Piince Charles of Hohen- 
zoUern, King of Eoumania ; ^ and this obscure Prince, 
who might have lived unknown and died um-emem- 
bered, became the Helen that fired another Troy. 

In theory a good deal could be said for the choice. 

The Prince, though a Hohenzollem by birth — a scion of 

' De la Qorco, JMstoire du Second Empire, yo\. vi. p 100. 

I I 2 
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OHAV. the Suabiaii, or y<)uuj>(‘r biaiich ol’ the family— was a 
Eoman Catholic by religion, and nearly i-elated to the 
1870. Empeior Napoleon ’ 4^her(' seemed, therefore, some 

ground for supposing that Napoham might ac.quiesise in 
the s(*loction of a ruler who was closely coimecitod with 
lusowii family. If, however, any su<*h ideas could have ' 
temporal ily prevaih'd in any quarters, they ought tO' 
have been dispelled by the i epresentatious which M. 
Hened{itti was in.stnict(*d, in 1 8(59, to make to Count 
von Bismariik.^ rmperfectly as M Ikmedetti may have 
fulfilled his duty, Count voii Bismarck thenceforward 
could hardly have been ignorant that the adoption of 
the Hohenzolh'ru candidature* would lx* di'eply resi'utcd 
by Eraiice. But, p(‘rhaps, those who have followed 
Count von Bismarck’s cart*er most closely will think that 
this knowledge* madi* him all the more* anxious that the 
choice of the Spanish nation should fall on Princo Leo- 
Thoia- pold. At any rat(*, an unofiicial ('iivoy from Spain — 
ledtotlm made, himself tlx* chief advocate of the, Tlohen- 

seieotioii zolleru candidature — was entrusted by the, Spanish 
Government with a sc'ctet mission to lh*vUn in February 
1870; and the, subject of his mission was discussed at 
a eonferenc,e over which the King of I'nussia presided, 
and at which Prince Li'opold, his father, and Count von 
Bismarck were all present^ On Ids return to Spain, 
the envoy was aeeompanied by a German oflieer, who 
was specially instnicU'd to inquire into tin* state* of 
Spanish opinion on tlie suhjei't of the possible candi- 
dates for the crown and by Count Bucher, who was 
entrusted with a letter from Count voii Bismarck 

^ His motliGr was a niece of the morck demos the conference, but 
Empress Josephine, and his grand-* says that l^rince Antony, l^rinco 
father had been married to a sister Ijeojiold's father, was living as the 
of Murat. See, inter alktf Jacks, K.ing*s guest at the palace, and had 
Xjfij o/J?imtfrcfe,p, 802 invited him and some of the 

^ met Mxgdon en Ji?ru8se^ p, 807 ; Ministers to dinner. JleJleotionB md 
and Be la Qorce, Shstcire du Second MeminieoenoeB, \oL li. p, 89. 

vol, vi. pp, 194-197. ^ De la Goice, Hietoire du Second 

® IHd , p. 208. Count von Bis-* Empire^ vol. vi. p 205 
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to Marshal Priiii Count von Bismarck did not appa- 
rently keep a copy of this letter, and even found it 
convenient to forget it ; yet the letter was undoubtedly 
sent, and undoubtedly did its work. The Count acknow- 
ledged, indeed, its existence in liis old age. The skilful 
player at Berlin had, in fact, dehberately laid down a 
strong card. As his Boswell affirms, he had set a trap 
for Napoleon ^ 

In a conntrj% where (‘onstitutional government had 
been fnUy developed, the news of the HohenzoUern 
-candidatui’e would have been carefully considered by 
a united rainistiy, and the action to be taken upon it 
would not have depended on the judgment of one 
anan. But in Fiance, in 1870, the Emperor, while 
passing from autocratic to parliamentary government, 
had faded to provide any machinery for insuring the 
joint I’esponsibdity of his Cabmet. M OUivier had been 
chai'ged with the duty of forming a ministry, but he had 
not been given, and he did not enjoy, that commanding 
influence over liis colleagues, which attaches, or ought 
to attach, to the office of Piime Minister. Each member 
‘Of the Cabinet did what seemed right in his own eyes ; 
and the first and fatal steps, in the matter of the 
Hohenzollein candidature, were thus taken by the 
Due de Gramont on his own lesponsibility. Unfortu- 
nately the Duke’s dishke of Prussia singularly unfitted 
him to deal discreetly udth the ciisis. He at once told 
the Prussian Ambassador that ‘ France would not tole- 
rate the Prince of HohenzoUern or any other Prussian 
prince on the throne of Spain , ’ and not content with 
the Ambassador’s assurance that he would not fail to 
inform his King of the sentiments of the French Govem- 
onent, he wrote in simUar tenns to the French Ambassador 

' See the curious passages m Prim, * until I reminded Mm tliat I 
Busdi’s Bismarch, \ol, ui, pp. i^78, myself handed it to the General at 
381, Bucher told Busch that Count Madrid.^ 
von Bismarck denied the letter to 
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CHAP fit Berlin; and asked Loi d Lyons, wdio re])resentc>d Great 
Britain at Paris, to invite the British Ministry to exert 
its influence both with Prussia and with Spain, to avert 
the disastei-, which, he did not attempt to conc-eal, 
was, in his jiu\«nient, impending ’ 

The Duo 111 tfiking these proceiaVmgs, the ])nkt* had acted * 
ttwnt’tdo- ■'vith promptness and vijfonv. Unrortnnately h(* did not, 
riaiation (jonfino hiiiiself to fi conviM'sation with the- Prussian 

in tlio 

Fioneh Ambassador at Paris, and a di'spateli to the JTrenc'Ii 
oiuiiibei. (),, following day, the Cth 

of July, he went down to the (Jhambei,and declared 
that the Govennncnt desired to maintain its attitude of 
strict abstention from any interference iii the exercise 
of its rights by the Spanish nation ; but lu' went on to 
sfiy, that no r(‘sp(*ct for the rights of a neighbouriug 
people ‘ oliliges us to fillow [ftottjni’) a foreign stale to 
disturb the lialanei* of [lower in Enro]K*, and imperil the 
interests and honour of Prance by placing one of its 
princes on the throne of Charles V. To pi event this, 
we rely on the ])rudi‘nce of Gennany, and on the 
friendship of Spain ; but if th(‘S(‘ slionld fail us, strong 
in your support and in that oJ’ tin* nation, we shall 
discharge, our duty vithout hesitation and without 
weakness.’ ® 

The. chances of peace were not improved by language, 
which, as a Prench historian has admitted, sounded 
like a declaration of war; and such chances of peace, 
as still existc'd, were further diminished by the recep- 

^ StaU Papers f Yol. K, p. 78*1 \on Biemarclc msinuated, in con- 
For tko Due ae Oramont^B despatch \en 3 ation, iliat the Due do Oramonl. 
to Berlin, cf. De la Clorco, IJCist du ■was gambling on the Bourse. ^ One 
Sec^ond JEhnpirej Yol, Vh V Ms. might almost say that he brought 

^ StaU Papers^ voL K. pp 78f5, about the war with that object ’ (to 
789. I have slightly varied the te\t produce a fall) Busch's Piirmrek, 
of the English translation, specially vol. i. ]), 863. ^ The responsibility 
^ restoring ‘ the throne of Ohorles which the Duhe incurred was, m any 
V/ of the original for the weaker case, heaA^ enough; and history 
phrase Hhe Spanish tlirone,' which may avoid mj^uiry into the accuracy 
IS unaccountably substituted for it of tins additional charge against 
in the oiEoial translation. Count him. 
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tion wliich was given to tlie Due de Gramont’s words 
both in the Chamber and in the country. The British 
Ambassador in Paris was obliged to admit that the 
declaration, ‘ forcible as it was, did not go at aU beyond 
the feeling of’ the nation, which i-egarded the Hohen- 
zoUem candidature ‘ as an insult and a challenge ’ ^ But, 
though the Duke’s mmecessaiily strong language had 
made the preservation of peace more difficult, the efforts 
of neutral nations, and especially of this country, did 
something to maintain it. No men, who ever held high 
office in England, laboured more truly for peace than 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville Every argument, 
which could be addiessed with effect, either to Berlin 
or to Madrid, was used by them to heal the quarrel ; ® 
and, so well did they succeed, that, on the 10th of July, 
the Spanish Government was induced to suggest to 
Prince Leopold that he should withdraw his candida- 
ture ; while, two days later. Prince Antony of Hohen- 
zoUeni, on his son’s behalf, formally declared that, in 
view of the complications which the introduction of 
his namp had caused, Prince Leopold cancelled his 
acceptance of the crown ® 

Exactly a week had passed since diplomacy had 
been roused from its slumber by the ‘ rattling peal of 
thunder ’ which had broken over Europe ; and, menacmg 
as had been the clouds in the interval, there was now 
good reason for hoping that the heavens were clearing 
With the retirement of Prince Leopold, the cause of 
the quarrel was removed. Eraiice, moreover, had dis- 
tinctly stated that she would not tolerate the presence 
of any Prussian prince on the throne of Spain ; and the 
project could not consequently ba revived by any power 
unprepared for war. Diplomacy, when it is conducted 


^ State Papersy vol. b., p 793, ^ State lx pp 786-91 

and De la Goice, Hist, du Second ** De la (Jorce, JOCist du Second 

Bmpirey voL p 228. Bmpirty voL vi pp. 268, 266 
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with common prudence, loves to construct a bridge for 
tbe retreat of its opponents ; and, tlvongli tlie Bin*, de 
Gramont bad negle<’ted from the first tins precaution, 
he had the satisfaction to observe tliat bis antagonists 
had no longer any pretext for advance. Unfoitunately 
for J?rance, however, Jier Foreign Minister was not satis- 
fied with the removal of the immediate ('.ause of dispute. 
Beneath the sore which tlu' Uohenzollern candidature 
had made, there still rankled ‘ the wound inflicted by 
Sadowa on French pride,’ ’ and it was as true in the 
days of Napoleon III., as in the days of Loins XV , that 
‘il y a tcmjonrs nn pretexte (pi’on met en avant., et une 
<'.ause vi'nitabh' (ju'on di.ssimnle.’ ^ It did not seem 
enough to obtain a renunciation from a weak power 
like Spain, or an obscure ]>vinc*,e like Leopold. The 
pride of Framte, the honour of Fraiuio — so the Freiuih 
Foreign Minister thought — required that it should be 
exacted from Prussia. Tlu* existence of a ministiy wa.s, 
no doubt, a small thing e,ompared with the peace, of the 
world ; but the Due de Gramont was not ashamed to 
plead that it was doubtful whether the Ministry would 
not be overthrown if it went down to tlie Chamlier, and 
announced that it regarded the afl'air lus finished, with- 
out having obtained some more complete satisfaction 
from Pimssia.^ 

This satisfaction the Buc de Gramont hiul already 
taken steps to obtain. Bai'ly in July, the representative 
of France at Berlin had leanujd from Count von Bis- 
marck’s Under Secretary at the Foreign Office, that 
‘ the selection of a sovereign to fill the throne of Spain, 
was a question with which the Pmssian Government 
had no concern whatever.’* If the Government dis- 
owned any concern in the afl’air, it seemed to the Buc 
de Gramont that he must address himself to the King. 

* PajMra, vol. k p 792 

® Ze 8%^ de XfOuxa XV, p. 374. 


* State Tapers, toL lx. p, 818. 

* Ibid , p. 803. 
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M. Benedelti, wlio was spending a holiday at Wildbad, 
was accordingly instructed to proceed to Ems, where 
King WiUiam of Prussia was drinking the waters. On 
the 9th of July, M. Benedetti saw the King, who ad- 
mitted very frankly that he had been acquainted with 
the negotiation which had led to Prince Leopold’s accept- 
ance of the Spanish thione. Por himself, he had neither 
counselled, nor forbidden, lus acceptance of it. In 
taking this course, he had acted not in his public 
capacity as King, but in his private capacity as head 
of the House of HohenzoUern Deeply as he had felt 
the language which the Due de Gramont had used, he 
had placed himself in coimnunication with the Prince, to 
whom, however, he had left the fullest liberty of action.^ 
The news of this interview reached the Due de 
Gramont on the 10th of July. The Due, a few hom’s 
afteiwards, in conversation with Lord Lyons, admitted 
that, if the Prince, on the advice of the King, should 
now withdraw his acceptance of the crown, the whole 
alFair would be at an end ® Unhappily, in his despatches 
to M. Benedetti, he, ahiiost immediately afterwards, 
used very different language. Prance, so he told his 
ambassador, could not afford to wait The King was 
merely tiying to gain time for the completion of his 
militaiy arrangements. If he, therefore, would not 
promise to advise the Prince to renounce the throne, 
war must ensue, and Prance must move to the Biine ^ 
Even two days later, when the Duke had learned from 
the Spanish Ambassador that the Prince had abandoned 
his candidature, he determined, in concun-ence with his 
colleagues, on insisting on the King of Prussia associa- 
ting himself with the withdrawal. He instructed M. 
Benedetti to invite the King not only to do this, but to 


^ Be la Gorce, Hut du Second Be la Goi’co, Uuf du Second 
JUmpirCf vol vi pj! 24»S-245. Hmpire, toI. vi p 248. 

^ State Tapei 8, vol lx. p. 809 
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CHAJ> pledge luiuself to refiaiu fiom authoriKing aftei'wavds tlie 
-5?iL- Prince’s caudidaLure ^ 

III talaug this (iourse, the Due dc Olraiiumt committed 
a gi-iive erior Up to that moincoit, the sympathy of 
Kurope bad been with lYaiice I’heucelbrward tlie fact 
that Pi-ance was making an nmiccc'ssary deauand, trans- 
JciTecI it to Prussia. Tlic King received the Preuch 
Ambassador, on the morning of the J8th of July, with 
muc.li dignity. He declared that he had not yet i-eceived 
Prince Leopold’s decision ; that, till he received it, he 
<;ould say notliing ; but tiiat, in no case, could he enter 
into an (mgageiuent committing himself in any circum- 
stances and for all Lime. ‘ You ask me, in fact, to make 
a new and unexpected concession, to which I (‘.aimot 
agiee;’ and with these words, w'ith unusual stiffness, 
but with perfect courtesy, h<* closed the interview.^ A 
Jew hours later, when he learned officially that the Prince 
had renounced th(‘ crown, he sent his aide-de-emnp. 
Prince liadziwill, to M Heimdetti with the nows ; and 
iustrucited him to add, that he. considered the incident 
closed.® Eecolleciting his orders, M. Benedetti made 
one more effort to see the King, and received a message 
m reply that his Majesty had said his last word, and 
had nothing to add to it. Late in the afternoon the 
King telegraphed all these particulars to Count von 
Bismarck, and left it to his discretion to <*ommunioate 
them, 01 ' not, to the iiowspapei’S.^ 

During the anxious days, in which those communi- 
cations had taken place. Count von Bismarck had been 


^ Do la (ioroo; Hifit* du 
l^fnjpirei p, 267, 

* ‘ Une concesBiou nouvello et in- 
attejidue' — in other words an engage- 
ment that ho would not sanction the 
Prinoe's candidature in the future. 
Tn the earlier part of tho intorview 
the King had said ^Vous me de- 
mandez un engagement sans torme 


ot pour tous les oas; je ne saurais 
lo prondre/ Bonedetii, Ma Mission 
en Pn«w, np. 878, 879. 

* * Sa Majestd me pnait de vous 
t(515graphior, qu^elle considdrait 
cotte affairo comme d^lbutivement 
terminfie * Ihid. p. 880. 

* De la Gorco, Hist du Second 
237nj>ire, vol. vi. p 281. 
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at Varzhi On receiviiig the ne-ws of the Due de chat. 
C4raniont’s speech, he made up his mind that war was 
inevitable ; and he was disconcerted to learn that his 
Sovereign was condescending to see M. Benedetti, and 
that Prince Leopold was even withdi'awing from his theEma 
candidature to aveit the honors of a great war. His 
aimoyance was so great, that he made up his mind to 
resign his office, and take no part in the humiliation 
wliich he thought that his Bang was bringing upon 
Prussia. While he was thus musiug on the situation, 
and conferring with two friends — General Von Moltke 
and General Von Eoon, the two men who, after him, 
had the chief part in the construction of modem 
Gemany — the Zing’s telegram was brought to him 
He saw that, if he pubHshed it as it was received, it 
W'ould create neither enthusiasm in Germany, nor resent- 
ment in Pi'ance. But he saw also, that by compressing 
the sentences he could create the impression that the 
King had met the demand of Pi-ance by dechning to 
see the French Ambassador, and had communicated 
the decision, in a manner that was discom-teous or even' 
offensive, through one of his aides-de-camp. In other 
words he saw that he could convei-t an imiocuous piece 
of paper into what he lumseK called a red rag for the 
Gallic bull. He saw that he could produce a war which 
even at the eleventh hour might otheiwise have been 
avoided.’ 

For the iirecise effect, which Count vou Bismarck 
anticipated, was produced by the pubheation through- 
out Europe of the mutilated telegram It was regarded 
in France as an insult, which the Due de Gramont himsell 
declai ed that ho would rather resign than brave ; ® and 
the Duke found, on that fatal day, a powerful supporter 

^ Seo Count von Biamarok^s own * De la Gorce, Hut du Seomd 
account in Jleflecitiom and ^ oL m. p. 290* 

oencehj \ol li. pp, 99, 100, 
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in tin* lady ^\h^> .sliarcil tin* KiuiK'vor a tliroiu*.^ Tims 
str«‘iig( lu'iu'd, ili(‘ cnru'iit, vvlu(‘li wa.s svvwpiufi; Franco 
to war ami rum, increased in volume'. Tlu* efforts, 
which this cetuntiy <'oiitimied to make to preserve tlie 
peace, we're, and could only lie, niinvailing *•* A pro- 
pos;d, which oiiginatcd in the' French Oahinet, that the 
wlmlt' (piestion should he referrt'd to a IDuropean 
congress, was hruslied aside as iiiadmissihle and, on 
the loth eif July, the Due de Clramont in the Senate, 
anti M. ( )l!ivi(*r 'in tlu' (ilunnher, rt'ad the statement 
which virtiudly amtnmted to a declaration of war 

No man, who dispassionately examine.s this mclan- 
cholv historv', will doubt that the war was the war of 
(‘ount Mill Bismarck, (h'rmany — so he liad determined 
had to lie loimded tin blood anti iron, and w'ar with 
Fiance was tmly the eonehulmg act of the bloody 
drama, wliieli Innl been inangnratt'd in Sehleswng, and 
repealed at Sadowa. TIu' Iltiht'nzollern eanditlalnre 
might not ha\e been a thing of his own devising; hut 
it w'as employed hy him to irritate, Ih-ane-e into 
hostilily ; and, when tlu' withdraw’al of the Frinee 
renmvetl the prett'Xt, which his acceptance of the 
throne had afftirded, his King’s message was puhlished 
in a shapt' which he anticipatt'd would gotid liia oppo- 
nent.s into madness. But, if the. war was the wax of 
t'ouiit vtm Bismarck, the French Government contrived, 
in tlu' coiirst* of the negotiations, to persuade Europe 
lluit it W!is the war of Franet'. Bet haps no minister, in 


* In to Mnlmos- 

bury* thtt UttKo thr*»w tbo oluft 

fiH v* 

chief blamo w«i»< n*Ht with tho Duk*^ 
^ I^rd (IranvilK tho Uth of 
iu((gt)ittud that Franco hIiouIu 
COMO to jjnwa for the aamiranco that 
l^ruioiUi would no\or luuiction the 
HohoMoUttm condlilatiu'e; but that, 
m ret unit the King of Pruema ahoulu 


conininmcat<' to Franco his consont 
to Iho rt'nunciaiiou of Princo Leo- 
pold, ^tate l^apera, ^ oL 1\. ])p. 823, 
HlW. Oil the lUtli of July, ho sug- 
gt^Hted that tlio difijmto iiould bo 
roferred to some fnondly power, 
JhuLf p. 846. For the Due de Gra- 
ittont’s reply, ibid,, p. 888. 

* JfUt au ^Second J^mjpire, vol m 

mu m-m, 

^ Vapen, vol, lx, p. 838, 
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a grave crisis, ever displayed less tact or more temper chap. 
than the Due de Gramout. His unnecessary declara- . . 

lion on the 6th of July ; his unnecessary demand, aftei 
Prince Leopold’s -withdiawal, that the candidatui'e 
should not be revived; were the leading en'ors of a 
policy which contrived to put his country in the wrong 
In the whole conduct of the negotiations, he displayed 
the passion of a partisan, instead of the judgment of a 
statesman 

His faults would have been bad enough if liVance Fiance 
had been ready for war They were the moie grave 
because, whether she looked abroad or whether she 
looked at home, 3?rance had everything to gain from 
postponing or averting it. Abroad, there was at least 
a prospect that, if time were allowed, Austria — ^wlio, 
like France, had a Sadowa to avenge — ^might enter into 
an alliance with the French Empire. Since 1867, when The poati- 
the Emperor of the French had met his brother of 
Austria at Salzburg, and when he of Austria had sub- 
scquently paid a visit to Paris, pubhc men, in both 
comitries, had been speculating on the possibilities and 
advantages of a Franco- Austrian alliance There was, 
indeed, an inlierent difficulty in concluding a definite 
aiTaugeraent. For Austria wanted something less than 
France required. The conservative power in Central 
Europe desiied to protect herself against the repetition 
of the disasters, wliich she had sustained in 1859 and 
1866 ; the more restless power in 'Western Europe de- 
sired to re-estabhsh the military predominance which 
its upstart neighbour on the other side of the Ehine was 
disputing with it. Difiering in their aims and in theii 
ambitions, France and Austria found it easier to agree on 
the principle than on the details of an alliance ^ But the 
negotiations had already gone very far. In the spring of 
1870, the Archduke Albert paid a visit to France with 
^ De la Oorce, Kist du Second Em'ptre^ yoI pp. 148-167, 
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CHAi» the object of .studyhij^ the inilil.!U 7 or<>-aiuwit.i()n of the 
Empire. Tlie Archduke was tlu* son of that Archduke 
1870. Oiiarles who, for tlu* first twenty minutes of a battle, 
was the best of tacticians, and had himself shown his 
capacity for command by defeating the Italians at dus- 
tozza in ISGfi. The Emperor Napoh'on and he talked 
much toj^ether about tlu* ])ossibilities of a war in which 
..Austria and Pi-anc.e should be en{>a{?ed af>ainst Prussia ; 
and the Empc'ror cfinsentc’d, at tlie Archduke’s recpiest, 
to send one of his most confidmitial officers to Vienna 
to arrange the plan of the campaign.’ Tlie plan, which 
was suggested by tin* Empc'ror aiul his military advisers, 
was that the allied anuies — and it was hopi'd that 
Italy might be induced to join tlui alliaiKie — should 
simultaneously invade frermany, neutralise by their 
presence the forces of the, Bouthern (bn man States, 
and ultimately march through Southern Oleimauy on 
Saxony and on Herlin. lint General be. lirnn — the. 
officer who was selected for thus confidential mission — 
found, on his arrival at Vienna, that he was face to 
face with an unexpected diffic.ulty. Prance — so he, 
stated on the authority of Marshal Le Bmuf — could 
mobilise at least 400,000 men in fifteen days after the 
declaration of war. Jiut Austria, so he leariu'd, would 
require at least six weeks to complete her mobilisation. 
It was essential, thetefore — so, at least, the Austrians 
thought — that Pi-ance should c,ommpuee the. war before 
her alhes committed thi'inselves to hostilities. Ai’eord- 
ing to the Archduke’s c.alculatious, the Ei'encli, at the 
end of five weeks, might reasonably hope to reach 
Nonllingeni, and Austria and Italy might, at that point, 
repudiate their neutrality and take part in the ca,mpaign. 
The Emperor of Austria, indeed, whom General Le 
Brun saw on the 14th of J one, went hardly so far as the 
Archduke. He avowed his desire for peace ; and his 

^ Le Brun, Souvenirs MtlitatreSf p, 70. 
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reluctance, by joining France in an attack upon Prussia, chap. 
to alienate Ins own German subjects. If, however, . 
Napoleon, foi’cecl from any cause into war, inarched 
into Southern Geraiany with the promise of restoring 
the liberties which it had lost in 1866, he would, at 
once, range himself on the side of France. In such a 
conjuncture, his own subjects would expect him to 
thi ow in his lot with the Emperor Napoleon.^ 

It seems plain, therefore, that if the Fi’ench could 
have exercised a little more patience, and postponed 
the war, they would have had the advantage of seeing 
Austria on their side. A well- informed writer has 
indeed declared that if the battles of Wissembourg 
and Eeichshofen had been postponed for eight days, 
Austria and Italy would have been bound in alliance 
with France.^ 

The Emperor Napoleon was acquainted with the 
views of his brother of Austria in the last days of June ^ 
WitMu a fortnight the news of the HohenzoUern candi- 
dature burst upon Inm. Some men, who have closely 
studied Count von Bismarck’s methods, may possibly 
think that a secret knowledge of what was going on at 
Vienna induced him to exert his influence to precipitate 
matters at Madrid At any rate, all men wiU be dis- 
posed to consider that the fact that this negotiation was 
m progress made it incumbent on France to gain time. 

The Due de Gramont’s unwise declaration of the 6th of 
July seems doubly unwise when it is placed side by side 
with the fact that a few weeks’ delay might conceivably 
have brought Austria into line with France But if the 

^ See the remarhable memoran- nich, m winch the •wntcar argues that 
•dum of General Le Brun, giving an even in the interests of France it 
nccount of hia interview with the is expedient for Austria to remain 
Bmporor of Austria, Swvenira Mxhn neutral till the advance of the 
taxreB, p. 147. season made it impossible for llussia 

* ITansen, Les Cwlisaes de la I>i^ to concentrate her tioops. 
lomattef p 214. But c£. the remark- ® Lo Brun, Souveoiirs Mthtatres^ 
ahlo despatch of the 20th July, 1870, p. 83. 
i^om Oount Beust to Pnnee Metier- 
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ottai‘ Clitic, ill couMpquence, is amazed at the rashness which 
the Duke disjilayed oii the Gth of July, he is si ill more 
1870, astonished at tin* folly which prompted the demand of 
the 13th of July. For, both on acc.ount of tin* Emperoi 
of Austria, and for his own sake, the lirst object of 
Frane-e was to detach Boutlu'rn Germany from Prussia ; 
and the unneec'ssary reepurement, that tin* Kin^jf of 
Piussia should pled^’e himself for all time to forbid 
the Prince of Ifohenzollern’s (‘andidature, w'as reji;arded 
throughout Germany as an insult, which drove Bavaria, 
and Baden, and WUrtemberg into tin* arms of Berlin. 
The Duke, in fact, by this most unwise demand added 
50 ])er cent, to tlie numbei* of his country’s enemies, 
and deprived it of tin* chance of securing tin* luip of a 
most powerful empire. 

The mill- If Fran<!(* had maintained her old preclominaneo in 
Soim' anus, tlu! Duke, might conceivalily hav(* been forgiven 
oi Piuiicc. putting everything ‘ to the toiudi.’ But in 1870 the 
most oiitiniistie. Frcmehman I'ould hardly fe-el sure that 
this predoiniiinnce. was still heis. In 1868, indeed, 
France, had hoen oflunally infonn(‘d that she required 
800,000 men for her protection; in 1870, Marshal Le 
Bcouf, the Minister of War — ^who, perhaps, after the Due 
de Grainont, holds the chi(‘f responsibility for the. great 
tragedy wliieli was impending — authorised General Le 
Brun to say that he could place, at least, 400,000 men 
in the field.* On the eve of the war, he revised this 
estimate, and undertook to mobilise, within fifteen days 
after the declaration of w’-ar, 360,000 men.® A week 
later, he assured his colleagues that ‘ he was ready ; he 
was ready,’ and added that his preparations were far 
more advanced than those of his opponents ® But, on 
the 27th of July, twelve days after mobilisation had 
been ordered, he had succeeded in placing only 200,000 

' Lb Brtm, Souvemrs Militairejff p. 70, 

* Be la Choree, UCist du Stoond vol. ^ i. p. 220, ® p. 307. 
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men on the Ehine ^ Even on the 5th of August, the chap. 
effective of the two armies under Marshal MacMahon ^ . 

and Marshal Eazaine amounted to only 210,000 men.^ 

The army of the Ehine, even including non-combatants, 
never reached the number of 300,000 men.^ 

If Marshal Le Boouf was guilty of the grave fault 
of exaggerating his own force, he was equally guilty 
of uuderratmg the force of his opponents. He had 
probably inherited from his predecessor, Marshal Niel, 
the belief that Prussia could not bung more than 

300.000 men into the lield.^ Prussia, it seems certain, 
long before the declaration of war, had made arrange- 
ments for placing, within fifteen days, 447,000 men on 
her frontier ; and, as a matter of fact, at the beginning 
of August she had this number of men in the three 
armies whom she placed under the immediate commands 
of General Steinmetz, Prince Frederick Charles, and the 
Crown Prince of Prussia ^ 

If the combatants had been equally equipped, the 
advantage of numbers would have been on the side of 
Prussia ; but, unfortunately for France, the organisation 
of her enemy was as complete as her own disorganisa- 
tion was apparent In the first place, the French army 
was not recruited on any territorial principle. The man, 
who was living in Alsace, had to repair, perhaps, to 
Bayonne for the arms and uniform which were tO' 
enable him to fight on the Ehine® And it was not 

' l)o la Ooroe, Si»t du Second the recent plehiBcit^ 60,000 hod 
JEhn^re, vole yxe p. 835; and of p verted ' non' Lord Malmesbury un- 
828. mediately remarked, that he had 

® Le Brun, Souvenirs Miktairea^ thought his troops amounted to 
P 51, note j but of. the author's 600, (W , and the ILmperor made no 
statement on p, 321, where General reply, but looked suddenly very 
Le Brun puts the number on the 1st grave and absent Memx>irs of cm 
of August at 286,800 The Em- MryMiniater,^ 604 
peror was, or ought to have been, ^ Be la Goroe, Hist du Second 
aware of his own deficiencies; for, HmpvOf voL vi, p, 860 
on the 19th of May, 1870, he told Le Brun, Souvenirs Mihta^reSf 
Lord Malmesbuy, with some evx** p. 822, 
dence of dissatismction, that out of IMd , p 231 

860.000 soldiers who had voted at ^ I have taken the illustration 

VOL. IL 3C K 
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CHAP merely that precious time was lost by an arrangement, 
which compelled a man to cross France twi('e before he 
could take his place in the ranks; the whole railway 
system was deranged by the vast crowd of men travel- 
ling from their homes to the depot, and from the depot 
to the frontier. ^Plie trains, crammed with these re- 
cruits, could find no room for the stores ‘We are in 
want of everything,’ said one general, ‘ Everything is 
unsupplied,’ said anothei. Regiments without tents, 
tents without ropes and pegs, c,annon without powder, 
horses without harness, machine guns without the men 
who knew how to work them; and surrounding and 
impeding the veteran troojjs, a misc,ellaneons crowd of 
drunkards and thieves.'^ 

If disorganisation, and its results, were everywlu're 
appai-ent, the confusion was rtdleiited in the condition 
of the Emperor’s mind. History affords no more* pitiful 
spectacle, than that of the Third Napoleon at the close 
of Ivis reign. Three days before the Due de Gramont’s 
declaration — on the 3rd of July — ^his doctor had decided 
on advising an exploratory operation in the hope of 
removing the (‘.ause of the suflerings to wlu(‘h he was 
already a prey,^ and to wliich he ultimately succiuiibed. 
On the day of Saarbrilc'k, he confessed to a friend tliat 
he was suffering horribly Weakened by illness and 
(ionstant pain, ho had little strength, either of mind or 
body, to control the movements or the operations of a 
great army. His old habit of irresolution increased with 
the growing feohleness due to illness and age. In the 
first fortnight of the war, he made three distinct arrange- 
ments for the command of the armies of the lihine, 

from th.Q Brothers Margueritte, and Le Brun, Souvmtrs MthtaU^ss^ 
I>4Mstrej p. 35 j but M, do la Gorce p. 207. 

says the same thing. Jflut du Be la Ooroe, IRst du Second 
Second yol, vi. p. 386. vol vi. p. 226. 

^ Ibid, p. 336 . and see the strih- ^ Ibid,, p, 806. 
ing account in Le Dhastre^ p. 85 ; 
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In the first instance he divided his forces into three armies : nwAP 
one in Loiraine, one in Alsace, and one in reserve at . 
ChSJons ^ A little later, he broke up the three armies 
into eight corps, and assumed himself the command 
of the whole ^ At the beginning of August, Marshal 
Bazaine was placed in direct command of three of the 
■eight ooips, and a little later was entrusted with the 
command of the entire army ® 

Weak, or comparatively weak, as the French armies ihene- 
were, their single hope lay in a vigorous offensive. It 
was of no slight importance to transfer the scene of 
bloodshed to the enemy’s country ; but it was of 
much higher importance, by a rapid advance, to isolate 
Southern Germany, and give it some excuse for dis- 
regarding the engagements into which it had been forced 
by Count von Bismarck. The whole an-angements had 
been planned with a view to an immediate advance 
4«‘ross the Ehme. And this truth had been clearly 
gi‘asped on both sides of the river ‘ The best way of 
■defending the Ehine is to cross it ’ — ^such was General 
Ducrot’s opinion.^ The great Prussian soldier, who was 
on the eve of his supreme triumph, had urged the same 
rule twelve years before : ‘ The true method of defending 
our native soil, is to carry the war into the enemy’s 
territoiy ’ ® The leader, who had led the armies of the 
United States to victory, had said the same thing ; ‘ The 
art of war is simply this • find out where your enemy 
is ; get at him as soon as you can ; strike at him as hard 
as you can, and as often as you can ; and keep moving 
on.’* The temperament of the Pi-ench strengthened 
the reasons for offensive war; since, as Voltaire^ had 

^ X)e la Gorce, Hut, du Second Empire, voL vi 187. 

p. 326. ® Ibid , p. 864, 

* Ib^n p. 327. See ulyeaea Gi^ant, by Owen 

Le Brun, i^venirs Mihtaxrea, "Wister, p 41 
p. 214. ’ ' Lo Fran 9 ais qn’on attaque, est 

^ De la Gorce, du Second il, demi -vamou’ La llennade^ ^ 24. 
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remarked a ceuturj' before, ‘'I'he Freueluuaii who is 
attacked is already half bc'aten ’ 

A bold f>(*ii(‘i-al would liave ceitaiuly hazarded an 
advance ' Tield-Marshal Moltke huuself considered that 
he was not strong enough to resist an attaiik on the 
22nd of July; he expected an attack on the 2Sth; 
and it was only on the 29th that he satisfied himself 
that ho had not to reckon with a h’rc'iich olTensive. The 
weak and sulTcriug Emperoi had, in f«ict, let the precious 
moments pass lu whic.h he niiglit have achieved success 
by daring; and, unfortunately for him, the multitudes, 
whom he had left behind him <it Paris, and who had 
seen him depart amid tin* shouts of ‘Vive I’Empereur ! 
Vive la ¥ranc(> ! A Berlin ! ’ could not understand the 
i-easons of the delay, any more than the troops who 
had persuaded tlunusi'lves that they were about to win 
an easy victory on the Rhiiu*, and tuld a new laurel to 
the wreaths whic.h had lirowncd tlu‘ tricolor at. Jena, 
at Austeu’litz, and at Solferiuo. Warm'd at last by the 
restlessness of his owti troops, and the. murmur of dis- 
content which reached him from Paris, the Emperor 
made an idle demonstration on the Sarre. It I'liabled 
him to announce, that the Freiuih had won another 
victoiy, and that his owm sou had midergone his 
baptism of fire. But the smoke had hardly <‘.leared 
away from the battle-field, before the business of the war 
began in earnest. 

The. French, instead of being massed in some (*eutral 
position from which they c.ould luovi' to any threatened 
point in force, were scatteied over a frontier which 


^ Dy la Qorco, Jliat du Hccond 
Empire, vol yl pp 856, 857» * Lo 
plan de campagne, un oufont peut 
le tracer I L^armfie concoiitr6e, on 
JEcanolut le Ehin, eutre Maxau et 
Gemersliem. On d6bouclao dons 
le pays de Bade. On 86j)are TAlle- 
magne du Nord de cello du Sud. 


La Baviiiro c*t le Wurlomberff sont 
immobilises L’Autnclie et Pltalio 
prennent los armes. Iloste oette 
fameuse Allemagne du Nord! (II 
eut un gesle d’insouciauce.) Nous 
ions des gi'ands-pftres h Jdna.* Le 
DhaatrCi p. 47* 
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measured some 180 miles.^ Their left rested on Thioii- ohai>. 
ville, near the neutral territor}’’ of Luxemburg ; their 
right on Belfort, near the borders of Switzerland. On 
the 4th of Augiist, the Prussians, itnder the Crown 
Prince, foiced a passage over the frontier at Wissem- 
boarg, defeated a small corps of French under General 
Abel Douay, who fell mortally wounded ; and, following 
up their advantage, drove General MacMahon, on the 
Cth, fi'om the battle-field of Worth, over the Vosges defeated at 
to Ch&lons, Ou the same day, the armies, imder Forbach 
General Steinmetz and Pimce Frederick Charles, forced 
a passage across the Rhine, near the spot where the 
Prince Bnperial had midergone his baptism of fire, and, 
winning the battle of Porbach, forced General Bazaine to 
retii-e ou Metz 

To the gay and light-hearted Pans, the news of these 
gi'ave events was as staithng as it was unexpected 
A few days before, they had persuaded themselves that 
the troops, whom they had seen marching to the war, 
amidst the cries of ‘ A Berlin I ’ and the music of the 
* Marseillaise,’ were entering on a campaign in which they 
would have little difficulty in re-establishing the wan- 
ing reputation of their country The Minister of War 
had assured the countiy that he was ready, more than 
ready.® The head of the Cabinet had declared that he 
entered on the war with a light heart ; and, if these 
men were satisfied with the prospects of the campaign, 

France could not do otherwise than rely on the en- 
thusiasm of her sons, which had carried her hanners in 
the old time to the Danube and the Vistula, and which 
had gathered fresh laurels iu the Second Empire on the 
Mincio and the Po And now, instead of victory, came 
the tidings of defeat The armies, which were to march 
iu triumph to the Spree, had been abeady dnven out of 

' l)e la Oorce, Mttt. du Heoond * ‘ Notts sommespr$ts,aioliipr8ts’’ 

Umpire, vol. vi p 881. Seignobos, Htstoire Pohtigve,'g. 170 
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oiiAP Alsace and Lovrainc Tliwr broken and disheaitened 
battalions wen* seeking refuge under the walls of Metz 
1870. Chalons. And the victorious Gennans were press- 

Tho Ml iiig forward with a strength, due to organisation and 
oiiWei nuniliers, which nothing in Prance could resist. At 
Ministry uews the Miuistiy fell, and the Empress sent for a ‘ 
soldier, General Valikao, and entrusted him witli the 
task of conducting the government. Happily, peiliaps, 
for General Palikao, no one tliought of what was going- 
on in Paris ; the gaze of all was turned towards Metz 
and Ohftlons At Metz, General Bazahic struggled 
to continue his retrt'at to the west, but was beaten in 
his attempt on tlu'ce battle- liekls AtClAlons, Marshal 

MacMahon endeavoured to leorgamsc a new army, witli 
which ho could mai <ih to the relief of Marshal Jlazaine. 
Driven by the sup(*rior streugtli of the enemy to the 
north, he fought, on the 1st of September, tlie battle of 
Nnpoioon Sedan ; and there, on tlie 2nd of September, the whole of 

surroiiQorB ^ ^ 

at Sedan, his aiiuy, With Napoh'on at its head, laid down theii- 
anns. 

Xho The direot result of the battle of Sedan was the fall 

of uonw?” of the Second Empire. The indirect result was the 
evacuation of Rome by the French, and the entrance of 
Italian troops into the historic city wliich was thence- 
forward to be the capital of the Kingdom of Italy. 
The great tragedy, which closed the Emperor’s reign, 
thus completed Ihe work which a successful luilitar)’ 
campaign, eleven years before, had done so mudi to 
forward; and Italy gained almost as much from the 
collapse of the Second Emph-e, as from its most im- 
Thofaii portant military achievement. The fate, which over- 
SeMnd whelmed Napoleon, however, distracts attcntioii from 
Bmph'6. every country but France. In a few weeks she fell 
from the first place among nations to the fifth or even 
the sixth. Months were stiU before her of hopeless 
wrestling with a force superior to her own ; the cup, 
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which she had to drink, was to be filled to the brim 
with humiliation and soitow ; the hardest terms, ever 
meted out to a defeated nation, were to be imposed 
on her by her conquerors ; and her own children, in the 
depth of their suffering and despair, were to rise against 
the authorities which she had estabhshed, and wei'e to 
pollute her capital with blood and fire. Again, as in 
the days of Henri lY., Paris was to see 

Le tumulte au dedans, le p6nl au deliors, 

Et partout les d4bns, le carnage et les morts. 


Yet perhaps the surrender of Metz, the beleaguerment 
of Paris, the rising of the Commune, caused her less 
sorrow than the day of Sedan. For the agony of that 
defeat deadened the susceptibihty to future pain. 

In this country, the news of the outbreak of war 
and of the successive defeats of the French armies was 
received with mixed feelhigs.^ There was, in the first 
instance, a general regiet that peace should have been 
interrupted, and that Avar between two great conti- 
nental powers should have broken out on such in- 
sufficient ground as the choice of a HohenzoUem 
prince for the throne of Sixain. Even the best uiformed 
persons were ignorant of the part, which Count von 
Bismarck had played in the (sandidature, and were dis- 
posed to think that the French Government had re- 
sented too keenly the choice of a Prussian prince for a 
decaying throne. France, moreover, suffered in popular 


^ T have not thought it neoeeaary 
to discuss the q^uestion, whether 
England should nave stopped the 
war at the outset, by telling lAie 
Erench Emperoi that, if he broke 
the peace, he would have to reckon 
with this country as well as Prussia. 
Count von Bismarck seems to have 
thought that she should have taken 
this course ; and 1 understand that 
some Engbshmen still consider that 
it ought to have been adopted. 1 
confess that, in my judgment, such 


a course would have necessarily m- 
yolved her taking a side m a quarrel, 
in which her Mimsters rightly en- 
deavoured to preserve a stiict neu- 
trality, and that it must have pro- 
cured for us the enmity of the !^ench 
people — on enmity which, not incon- 
ceivably, might have ultimately led 
to war between France and England. 
War, like a fire, is a great evu , but 
war, like fire, should be isolated, and 
not extended 
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estimation in England, from the inilitarj' reputation 
which she enjoyed. The average British citizen shai’ed 
the ignorance of his rulers, and believed that the Prussian 
army was no match for the masses of veteiau troops 
wliich Napoleon was believed to have at his disposal. 
He thought that the Emperor, conscious of his own 
superiority, had forced on a struggle, for the purpose 
of destroying the prestige which the Prussian army had 
gained at Sadowa. The average British citizen, there- 
fore, at the outset, was disposed to sympathise with 
Prussia, as the weaker side ; but the British citizen was 
to receive a much more serious reason for his sjnnpathy, 
for, on the 25th of July, the ‘Times’ published the 
draft treaty, which M Benedetti had been foolish enough 
to frame in his own handwriting, under which Prance, 
with Prussian assistance, was empowered to eutei’ and 
conquer Belgium. The publication of this draft seemed 
to confirm all the suspicions, which had been generated 
ten years before by the annexation of Savoy and Nice, 
and which neither treaties of coinmer<!e, nor the closer 
communications of the two countries, had succeeded in 
dissipating. Here, it was thought, was ‘confirmation 
strong ’ of the true character of Napoleon TIL’s policy. 
In vain the French newspapers declar'd that the 
French Government had no knowledge of the treaty, 
and that Napoleon HI. had distinctly rejected the very 
proposals, which he was charged wdth embodying in the 
draft. In vain tlio French Ambassadoi- caUed at the 
British Foreign Office, to detail the various temptations 
which Count von Bismarck had from 1806 downwards 
dangled before the eyes of Napoleon HI., and to assure 
Lord Granville that this particular temptation had been 
uuwiUingly received and categorically rejected by the 
Emperor. The damning facts, that the draft was ad- 
mittedly in M. Benedetti’s handwriting, and that it was 
written on paper of the French Embassy in Berlin, 
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were too strong for aiiy explanations which newspapers 
or diplomatists could offer, • — . — 

The British Government, on the pubhcation of this 
treaty, was forced to take a step of supreme significance. 

It proposed, both to Prussia and Prance, a treaty pro- 
viding that, ‘ if the armies of either violated the neu- 
trality of Belgium, Great Britain should co-operate with 
the other for its defence, but without engaging to take 
part in the general operations of the war ’ ^ Count von 
Bismarck at once accepted the proposal ; Prance, a little 
more reluctantly, acceded to it after her first reverses ; 
and an arrangement was thus made which effectually 
protected Belgian territory, and whose conclusion, for 
the time at any rate, increased the reputation of the 
Ministry which had proposed it. 

The publication of the draft treaty alienated irom 
Prance the sympathy of the greater portion of the 
British public But, as the war proceeded, as defeat 
after defeat attended the Prench armies, the feeling of 
the public began to change. The crushing blow of 
Sedan stimulated the alteration of opinion. The British 
public reflected that, if Prance had behaved badly, if 
Prench ambition had led to proposals of territorial 
arrangements, the transgressor was the stricken Em- 
peror, who had laid down his sword, and had been de- 
prived of his sceptre The greatness of the tragedy 
created a feeling of compassion The British public, 
moreover, recollected that, if it had grounds of com- 
plaint against hTapoleon, it had no cause of quarrel with 
the Prench people ; it felt for the beautiful country, 
which was being crushed by the weight of the foreign 
invader ; it felt for the gay city on the Seine, which 
was associated with all that is pleasant in life, and 
which was the scene of aU that was bitter ; and it longed, 

’ Morley, Zife qf Oladstom^ vol pp. 941-944* For the treaties, see 
iu p. 341. See Btate vol lx vol. 1\ pp. ]0, 13 
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CHAP if not for the victory of France, at any rate for the 
freedom of France from the invader. 

1870 But syinj^athy had no power to aiTest the policy of 
blo(«l and iron which was lieing carried out in Europe. 
With the regularity, with the ])ower, of a great machine, 
direc-ted and controlled by the brain of a great genius, 
the German armies were working for the predominance 
of Germany. Pitiless as fate, unrelenting as vengeance, 
they pursued their task without regard either to the 
hardships they were called on to endure, or the suffer 
ings which they were inflicting on their adversaries; 
and they never paused till they had made their (iountry 
the arbiter of conlinmital Eim)]>e, and had brought 
down France to a level to whicii even Waterloo had not 
reduced her. 
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Dog hoenses instituted, ii. 420 
Douay, General Abel, li. 601 
Douglas, Mr., li. 19, 20 
Drouyn de Lhuys, M., i. 402, 406, 
420, ii. 218, 220, 282, 240, 266, 
202, 442-6 

Dublin Castle, ii. 864 
Du Cone, Mr,, x. 854 
Duoaue, Sir E., his statistios of | 
crime quoted, u. 841 
Duorot, General, li. 499 
Duff, Mr. Grant, ih 818 
Duffenn, Lord, i. 617, ii. 801 n. 2 
Dunoombe, Thomas Shngsby, M.P. 
for Finsbury, j* 170-7 


Durham, Louhlus Canadian Report, 
i. 18 ; ii. 160 

E<ionomihts, Wostminstor Hohool 
of: literary revolt against, i, 
46-^ 62 

EdnnmdH, Leonard, i 406 9 
Educational roloruiB: Mr. Lowe’e 
liemsod (/odo of 1862, i. 603 -10 ; 
Mr. Forster’s Education Act of 
LB70, li. 390 418 

Educational Htatiatics, ii. 481 n, 1 
Eider, Uivov, orottHinl by Prusso- 
Austrian armios, i. 481 ; li, 206 
l^loho, Lord, 1 . 101 
Eloetiim petitions, trial of, ii. 201 4 
Eloctrio tclograpliH, purchaHod by 
tho 8tat(s in 291- 6 
Elgin, Lout, ambasHadov extra- 
ordinary to China, i, 87, 92, 127-' 
147 

Ellonhtirough, Lord, i. 31,84, 122, 
167-66, 810, 878, 485 
Elliot, Homy, i* 284 
Embankmoni, Thames, i, 408-71 
EiuorHon, Ralph Waldo, ii. 9 
Empress of Mexico, u. 94-6 
Ems, Henodetti’s interview with 
WilUmu I. at, li. 489-90 > tlie 
editing of tho telegram, 491 
Eug(5nie, Empress, i. 254, li. 491-2, 
502 

Europe, state of, in 1816 and 1866 
compared, 1. 1 

Eviction scandals in Ireland, ii. 
807 8, 879 

Evolution, inOuenee of the idea of, 
i, 57^62 

Ewart, Mr., proposes abolition of 
death penalty, li- 840 
Exohetmor and Audit Aot, i. 887-9 
Exeoutions, public, abolished, ii. 
880-42 

Eyre, Edward »Tohn, Governor of 
Jamaica, ii. 119-80 


Faiuday, Michael, i. 47H 
Foruall, Mr., ii. 86 
Forraguii, Admiral, ii. 68 
Favre, Jules, i. 246 
Fenian Brotherhood, u. 184, 296 , 
alarm caused by, at Chester, 296; 
murder at Manohostor, 297 ; out- 
rage at Olerkonwell, 298 
Ferdinand II. (Bomba), King of 
Naples, i. 279 
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Ferrand, Mr , u. 35-6 
Field, Cyrus, i 479-88 
Fi]! Islands, i 16 

Fmanoial crisis of 1867, i 105-12 , 
of 1866, u 162 
Fitzgerald, Seymour, i 418 
Flad, Mr , envoy from Abyssinia to 
England, u 279-80 
Flanders, Count of, ii 231, 456 ?? 1 
Fleury, (ieneial, i 258, 425 
Floggmg in the Biitish Army, u 
423-4 

Florence, becomes capital of Italy, 

11. 218-9 

FZo/uZa, the, u 46 7 
Forbach, battle of, u. 601 
Forey, Q'eneral, u 88-90 
Forster, W. E , i 450, 614, n 361, 
362, 403-12 
Fort Sumtor, u. 28-9 
Fortesoue, Oluohester (Lord Carlmg- 
ford),u 148, 302, 820, 865 
Fortesoue, Lord, n 278 
Fortifications. See Coasts 
France her position m 1866, i. 
2&-86; the Orsmi outrage and 
its sequel, 116-21 , reooncnhation 
with England, 123 , revival of 
English distrust of the Emperor, 
809-42 ; commercial treaty of 
1860, 337 , joins m remonstrance 
to Bussia m favour of Poland, 
404-7; deohnes to mtervene m 
the Danish question, 420, her 
policy defined, 438-9, 444; the 
Mexican campaign, n. 69-100, 
268, Bismarck’s o*vortures to, 
209, 221, 248, Thiers cntioises 
the Emperor's pohey, 244-6 , 
change m her weight m Europe 
effected by umon of Germany, ! 
266, 441 ; Napoleon’s attempt to 
justifjf his policy, 449-60, the 
criticisms of Thiers, 466; tiies 
to remedy army deficiencies, 
468-72; begimnngs of L’Empiro 
Liberal, 472-82 , resents the 
HohenzoUem candidature, 486- 
93 ; French military deficiencies, 
496-8 ; failure to take the imtia- 
tive, 499 , Sedan, and fall of the j 
Second Empire, 602 , pubhcation i 
of tibe Be^an treaty, 604. See - 
Napoleon DEI. 

Francis II. (Bombino), King of 
Naples, i. 279, 286-94 
Francis Joseph II, Emperor of 


Austna, i 249, 261-2, 268-60; 
n 82, 96, 214, 266, 493-6 
Fiankfort, confeienoe of prmoes 
at, ii 206 V , , the Confedeiate 
Diet at, li 261 
Fiankhn, Benjamin, u. 3 
FiedenokVII of Denmark,! 411-6 
Frederick, Crown Prmce of Prussia, 
1 112-13, u. 281, 26a-6, 497, 601 
Frederick Charles, Prmee, u 268-6, 
497, 601 

Fiedeiioksbiug, battle of, ii 58 
Free trade dootrmes m 1866, i 38 
44 ; beneficial results ascribed to 
u. 483-7 

Freeman, Edwai d Augustus, quoted, 
1 4: n,i 

Fremont, John Charles, ii 21, 
153 n. 8 

French Colonels’ address, i 117 
Froude, J. A, i 60; on Lord 
Beaoonsfield, i 337 
Fugitive Slave Law, ii 18 


Gablbnz, ]3aron von, u 239 
Gaeta, i. 298, u 100 
Gambetta, M., u. 476, 481 
Gaiibaldi, General, i. 229, 287-801, 
437-8 , n. 170, 218, 466-7 
Gamson, William Lloyd, ii 16 
Gastein, treaty of, li. 214 
General Elections of 1867, i. 
86-90, of 1869, 192-8, of 1865, 
520, of 1868, u 342 
German Federation, declared by 
Prussia to be dissolved, li. 251-2 
Germany in 1866, i. 1, Palmer- 
ston’s Ignorance of the movement 
towaads its unification, i. 27, 37. 
See Bismarck, and Prussia 
Gettysburg, u 60 
Gibbon, Edward, i. 69 
Gibson, Bt. Hon Thomas Milner-, 
1, 89, 119, 197 ; ii. 346 
Gisborne, Mr , i. 479 
Gitschin, 11 263 
Giulai. Marshal, i 244, 246-9 
Gladstone, Wilham Ewart . relations 
with Lord Derby m 1867, i 66 ; 

! his 1868 Budget, 67; of 1864, 

I 68 , advocates retrenchment, 73 , 
t onticises the 1867 Budget, 76-7 , 
attacks Palmerston’s Chinese 
pohoy, 83 ; opposes Divorce Bill 
of 1857, 101; refuses to jom Lord 
Derby’s second ministry, 165; 
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proposal on tbo India Hill, 170; 
speaks in favour of tho 1B50 
Beform Bill, 191 ; Obancollor of 
tho B\dioquor nndoi Palraorston, 
197; his 1850 Budgot, 198-201, 
syiupatlnfaOH with Italian ospira- 
tlonH,305 , objects to Palmerston’s 
coast fortifioatioiis, 329; Bndpcot 
of 1860, 845-67 ; dofeatod on tho 
Paper Duty Bcpoal Bill, 859-65; 
his Budget of 1801, 308-70 ; nu 
proved relations with Palmerston, 
371; his Budget of 1B62, 874 5; 
tho fiuonoos of 1B03- 0, 878-90 , 
failure of his proposal to tax 
chanties, 882-4 ; established Post 
Office Savings Bunks, 384- 7 ; his 
Exchequer and Audit Act, 887 9 , 
Ins iinoncial aohiovonients pk^adod 
m tho Ministry’s defence by Pal- 
merston, 462-8; rojocted at Ov 
ford, 621 ; oloctcd for South Lan- 
oashiiG, 62«3; on JofTorson Davis 
aud tho South, ii* 58, 67 n* 2 ; his 
character and career compared 
with Disraeli’s, 305-15; on tho 
Oattlo J)is6asos Bill, 140 , intro- 
duces Bofonn Bill of 1866, 14 d, 
149; his use of classical quota- 
tions during tho debate, 162 ; on 
the Derby Oabinot’s resolutions i 
on Beform, 179, 181, 184; his ^ 
share m tho Bofonn Bill of 1867, i 
188-96; on Mn Dilhvyn’s Friah ] 
Ohuroh motions, declares Hiat { 
* the guosUou was remote,* 817 9; ; 
on Mr« Maguire’s motion, statos I 
that ‘ the hour is come,’ 828 ; his , 
motion for disestabUslimeut oor- 
riod, 824-8; the real leader of 
tho House, 881 ; his Hill for sus- 
pondmg occlosiastioal patronage 
thrown out by tho Loros, 884 6 ; 
abolishes Olmrch rates, 887 8; 
his olectionooring campaign of 
1868, 848; secures a majority, 
846; his Ministry, 860-1; his 
position and views m 1868, 851 2 ; 
qnestions ripe for reform, 858 , 
releases Irish pohtical prisoners, 
855 ; introduces Disestaohshment 
Bill, 857 ; on the amendments 
made by tho Lords, 874; the 
Bill passed, 876 ; the Education 
408-12; Amy snd Navy 
estimates, 418; retrenchment and 
refoim, 414 ; in the Navy, under 


Mr. Olnldors, 416-7 , in tho Army, 
under Mr (Jardwoll, 418 26; 
Mr Lowo at tho Plxohequer, 
427- 89 ; high reputation of Min- 
istry, 439-40; labours for pooco 
between Franco and Prussia, 487; 
his Government insures the 
neutrality of Belgium, 606 
Glass, Bicliaid Atwood (oft. 8ir), 
i. 483 

Goltss, Oount von, li. 230, 281, 242, 
261-4 

Goroo, M. do la, 1 . 143, li. 473 2 

Gordon, G 001 go William (5amaioa), 

iL 128-6 

GortchakulT, I’rinco iMichaoi, i 
89H 100 

Goi4chalcofr, Prinoo Alexander, i. 
405 *^7 

OoBohon, G. 4. (Visoount), ii. 116, 
351 

( < onimiu it ( Iffioos, Wlntohall, 
construction of, i 471 w. 2 
Govono, General, ii 288 
Grafton, Duke of, on British ex- 
pansion in India, 1 . 12 
Graham, 8ir James, L 66, 165 
Gramont, Due do, i 299, 804; h 
209, 218, 218, 481, 485-98 
Grant, Bir Ifope, 1 . 186 89 
Grant, Ulysses, General, li. 60-8, 
64 5, 499 

Granville, Lord, i.85, 195,224, 499, 
508, 53 1 , 6 1 6 1 ; in 57, 198 t, 

850, 804, 875-0, 894, 404, 481 
and Vi. 8, 482, 4H7, 492 n. 2, 604 
Gray, 8ir John, proposes Bxity of 
tenure for Irish tenants, ii« SIB ; 
renews the attack on the Irish 
CUmroh, 820, 821 
Great the, L 457, 478 

Great ISaaicrUt tho, i. 470-7, 

I 485-8 

I Groooo : in 1856, i. 1 
Green, J. li., i. 61, h. lOBfi., 402n. 
Greenwich, returns Gladstone to 
Parliament in 1808, il. 847 
Gregory, William Henry (aft. Sir), 
ix. 54 n, 1, 802 v?* 8 
Groville, Homy William, on British 
expansion, i. 16 8 

Grey, Sir George, ii 189, 148, 144, 
816, 889-40 

Grey, Lord (Henry George, third 
; earl), i 14* 84, 100, 122, 148; 
u. 878 

I Gros, Baron, 1 . 129 88 
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Orosvenor, Lord (aft. Duke of West- 
minster), 1 . 192, li 166, 168 
0-rosvenor, Lord Bobert (Baron 
Ebuiy), u. 171 
Orote, George, 1 60, 98 
Guarantee, collective, Lord Stan- 
ley’s explanation of, u. 468-5 
Gumey, Bussell, ii. 127 


Hubner, Daion, i. 228-4 
Hudson, Sir James, i. 267, 807-8 
Hudson’s Bay Territory, i 9 
Hume, David, i. 69 
Hungoiy , i 269 
Hunt, Ward, ii. 141, 285, 289 
Huxley, Piof , u. 126 
Hyde Paik, Beform League meet- 
I mgs m, 11 . 170-6, 196-8 


Habeas Coupua Act, suspended in 
Ireland, n. 142-4, 299 
Hallam, Henry, i 60 I 

Hammond, Edmund (Lord), u. 
482 

Hangings, imbbc, abolished, n. 
389-42 

Hanover, compelled to jom Prussia 
agamst Austria, n. 262 
Hansen, M., u 445 n 8, 452 n, 2 
Hardmge, Sir John, n 48 
Hardy, Gatliorne (aft. Lord Gran- I 
brook), 1 , 622, u. 817, 825, 326, ' 
841 

Hortmgton, Lord, (oft Dulce of ' 
Devonshire), i 198, 617, n 116, 
846, 861 ; 

Hastmgs, Loid, i 11 I 

Hatherloy, Lord, Lord Chancellor 
m Gladstone’s first Ministry, u ' 
861 

Hay, John, u, 28 n 8, 80 n 8 
Helmolt, Dr H E , n 8 71 1 
Henley, Joseph Warner, Presdt 
Board of Trade, i 189-91, 607, 618 
Herbert, Sidney, i, 197, 812, 616 
Hobs, Marshal, i. 249-60 
Hesse Cassol, compelled to jom 
Prussia agamst Austna, u. 262 
Hibbert, Mr., pioposes to abohsh 
public executions, ii. 389 
Historical literature of the century, 

i. 69-61 

Hohenthal, Oountess, n. 287 
Hohenzollern, Prmoe Leopold of, 
hiB candidature for the Spamsh 
throne, u. 482-7 

Holbom Viafiuot, construction of, 
1.471 

Holland, King of, negotiations with 
Napoleon III. as to Luxemburg, 

ii. 468-7 

Holstem. See Schleswig-Holstein 
Holyoake, G. J.> ii. 176 
Hope, Admiral, 1 . 186 
Horsman, Edward, i 191, u. 162-4, 
846,888 71 8 


Indevendenciai the case of the. n 
49 

India BiU (1868), 1 . 162-71 

Indian cotton, n 34 

Ionian Islands siurendered to 
Greece, i 14 

Ireland Eeman outrages m, ii 
297 , suspension ol Habeas 
Corpus Act, 142, 299, condition 
of, m 1868, 299-809; causes of 
Insh disafiection, 808 , Xdshland 
system, 804 Insh Land Bill, 
809, Select Committee appomted, 
311 ; Lord Mayo’s action, 818 , 
leforms advocated by J. S. Mill, 
814 ; Mr. Maguire’s motion, 821; 
the three branches of the Insh 
upas tree, 364, release of political 
prisoners, 866 ; Gladstone’s Hish 
land legislation, 877-96 ; the land 
laws, 377 , legislation before 1870, 
/t78 , conversion of arable into 
pasture, 879, the Land Bill of 
1870, 880 ; the purohase clauses, 
882 , the Bill’s defects, 884; the 
Bill m the Commons, 388 , recru- 
descence of outrage, 890 ; Peace 
I Preservation Bill of 1870, 892, 

I Land Bill m the Lords, 894 ; it 
becomes law, 896. See Ireland, 
Church of. 

Ireland, Church of : the question of 
its disestabhshment comes to the 
front m 1868, u. 814 ; !Mr. DiU- 
wyn’s motions m 1864-65, 816 , 
Gladstone’s speech to the effect 
that ‘ the question was remote,* 
317-9 , Sir John Gray’s motion, 
320 , Mr Maguire’s motion, 321 , 
Gladstone’s declaration that *the 
hour IS come,* 328, Disraeh’s 
attitude, 828-7 , Gladstone’s 
motion, 824 ; Lord Stanley’s 
amendment rejected, 825, Gl^- 
stone’s resolution for disestablish- 
ment passed, 828, Bill suspending 
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Church patronaffo icjoeictl by 
the Lords, 3^2-3 , Gladstono 
undertakes tho task, 350 , Ojs- 
estabhshrQont Jhll introduced, 
357 j its piovisioiiR, 359; tlio JUll 
in the Lords, 862 , the Hill ui 
Oormnitteo, 360, proposal for 
concurrent eiidowmout adopced 
by tho Lords, 370 3 , Bill re- 
turned to the Coiuiuons, 374 , is 
passed, 876 

h%Bh J?vophi Thr^ u, 135 0 

InshEoforui Hill, li 201,381 

Iron displaces wood m shipbuilding, 

1 472 

Italy! m 1650, i 1; tlie union of, 
1.200-808, (’ontval Italy united 
with Ihedinont, 204-74, Bis- 
2 narok*a overturoHto,ii. 210,220, 
J?ruaso - Italian alliance, 235 , 
asked by Bismaiok to provoke 
war with Austna, 250 ; the H(*\ on 
Weeks* War, 252; defeated at 1 
CuBtozza,252; ooenioii of Yonotia 
by Austria, 264 5 Sco OaMiur, * 
and Victor Enmianuol I. 


Jaoksun, Geuoral * Stonewall,* ii. 
60, 61 

Jamaica, inaurrootion in, xi. 110 80 
James, Edwin John, i. 125 
Japan, visited by Jiord Elgin,!. 184, 
148-9 

Jeokor contract, li. 78-9, H8 
Jekyll, Sir Joseph, i. 177 
Jews permitted to sit in Thirlm- 
mont, 1 . 171-8 

Joint-stock oompanioa, formation 
of, h. 168 

Juarez, Diego, ii. 70-98 
Junen-Logiaxddre, Admiral, ii. HO 


Kansas - Neijraska Territory, ii. 
19-21 

Kelly, Sir Fitzroy, i. 281 
Kepler, Johann, i. 42 
Kid harbour and canal, i. 428, iu 
208, 214 

Kimberley, Lord, i. 148, 425, u, 
860 

King, Looke, i. 98, 185, h 146 
Kinglake, A. W., i. 118, 450, 462 
Ifhox, Colonel, u. 881 1 
Kossuth, Mm L 259 


I La (i ITEBONNli'RK, M do, i 209 
Laishc irt\ policy ol, m 1H50, 
I i. 39 

, La Mill mom, (leneral, i. 215, ii 
I 220, 228, 231, 233, 234. 240, 251, 
• 252 

I Lanioricioio, General, 1.295-9 
Liineabhiro cotton famine, ii, 30-9 
liancaHliiro, its attitude m tho 1868 
Goneval Election, n 310 7 
Limd Hystem, Irisli, u. 304 
Jjansdowjie, Tjord, it. lOH 
La Holedad, C'onvention of, u. 80 
Latin laces, retreat of, in Amonoa. 
1. 2 3 

Lauonburg* Duchy of, i, 410, li. 
214, 220 

Ijaurens, Henry, ii. 13 //. 3 
La Valetto, M. de, li. 218, 257, 440, 
149 

Law Courts, Now, oonatvuotiou of, 
i. 471 

Law reforms, !. 491 
Ijayard, Austen Henry (Hir), h. 71, 
275 

* Leap in tho dark ’ ; source of the 
phrase, ti. 193 

Lo Jimuf, LTarshal, u* 472, 494, 490, 
497 

Lo Brun, General, n. 494, 490, 
A07n 2 

Loo, General, lu 53, 56, 50, 60, 01, 
08, 64 

ijofovro, Charles Hhaw- (afterwards 
Lord EvorsU'y), Hxioakor, i. 90 1 
Lcjean, M., ix. 278 
F/ Empire iabdral, tho beginnings 
of, in France, ii. 472 
Leopold I. of llelgitun, u. 91, 94 
Ijoopold (Prince) of Hohen74olIem, 
hiH candidature tor the Spanish 
throne, u. 482-7 
Lo Pujm ot Xe CoiiqThs^ i. 269 
Lesflopfl, Ferdinand de, i. 881M} 
Jjewifl, Sir George CornowaU, on 
British depondonoies, i. 14, his 
1865 J^udget, 69 ; of 1856, 70; of 
1857, 71-2, 76-8; personal oliar- 
a^ster, 74; referred to, 86, 90, 
516; U.57 

Liheraiofy Thoy xL 16 
Limited Habihty, mtroduotion of, 
li. 164 

Lincoln, Abraham, ix. 28, 26, 45, 52, 
56, 60, 65-6,168 n, 8 ; hia Gettys- 
burg speech, 67-8 
Lindsay, Willxam Sohaw, ii. 54 
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Listor, Joseph (afterwards Lord), 
1. 490 

Literatuie m the middle of the 19th 
century, i 46-62 

Loch, Henry Brougham (afterwards 
Lord), a. 188-41 

Locomotive engmo, development 
of, 1 466 

Lombardy, imitod with Piedmont, 

i 260 

Lomond, M , i. 478 

London, convention of, n 74 

Longfellow, Heniy Wadsworth, 
n 10 

Lords, House of dispute with the 
Commons over the Paper Duty 
BopoalBiD,! 862-6, 870-1; rejects 
Gladstone’s Bill for suspending 
liish ecclesiastical patronage, ii* 
882-4, its attitude towards the 
Irish Disestabhshment Bill, 8b2- 
876 

Lt>rencez, General de, ii 84, 86-7, 

8B«. 8 

Lowe, Bobeit (aftei wards Lord 
Hherbrooke) . on the expense of 
British colomos, i 19 , votes 
against the 1869 Beform Bill, 
192 ; his educational reforms and 
resi^ation, 603-16; partner with 
Mr. Horsnian in the Cave of 
Adullam, u, 168; his speeches 
agomst the 1866 Beform Bill, 
168-4, 161 n, 1, 162 n, 1 , refuses 
office under Lord Derby, 168 , on 
the Beform resolutions of 1867, 
184 , Disraeh’s epigram on him, 
827 n . ; Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in Gladstone’s first Mmistry, 
853, 427-89, on Gladstone’s 
Irish Land Bill, 881 w. 1 , his 
1869 Budget, 428 , his 1870 
Budget, 481-2, 487-9 

Lowell, James Bussell, u 10, 46, 
47 w 2 

Lucan, Lord : adoption of his com- 
promise on the Jew question, 
i. 177-8 

Tjuxomburg, used by Bismarck as a 
bait to Napoleon III., u. 226, 243, 
2^, 447-9, Napoleon tnes to 
purchase xt horn the King of 
Holland, 468-7; Germany pro- 
tests, 867-8; the attitude of 
England, 460; the neutrahty of 
Luxembm’g collectively guaran- 
teed by Europe, 461-2 


Lyndhmst, Lord, i. 84, 316 
Lyons, Lord, m 46 n* 2, 486, 489 
Lytton, Sir B. Lytton Bulwer- 
(afterw'ards Lord), 1 . 167, 191 


MAOAtiLAY, Lord, i. 46, 60 
McClellan, General, u. 68, 66, 60 
Maohmery, mcreased use of, i. 
465-8 

Maclure, John W ,ii 87 
MebcMahon, Marshal, i 248, li. 497, 
501, 602 
Mogdala, ii 282 

Magee, Wilham Connor (Bp of 
Peterborough, afterwards Abp of 
York), 11 364 i7 , 866, 369 
Magenta, battle of, i, 247 
Magmre, John Pranois, his motion 
on tlae state of Ireland, n. 821 
Malmesbury, Lord, i 122, 198, 222, 
281, 286-7, 239, 241-2, 266-6, 
282-3, 460, n. 182, 880 n,, 492 
n, 1, 497 n 2 

Malthus, Bev. Thomas Robert, i 41 
Manchester school of pohticians, 

1 87, 88 

Manchester, murder by Fenians at, 
n. 297 

Manners, Lord John (aft. Duke of 
Butland), i 122, u 169, 178 n. 1 
Mansfield, Lord, u 13 
Manteuffel, General von, ii. 280, 
261 

Marguentte, P andV. Le DSsctiStrc 
quoted, in 497 n 6, 498 n 1, 
600 n, 

Maalboiough, Duke of, ii. 402-8 
Mason and Slidell, Messrs , n 42-6, 
57 

Maule, Mr., Beoorder of Leeds, ii. 
127 

Maule, Wilham Henry (aft. Six), 
Judge, on law of divorce, i. 98-9 
MaxiuuJian, Archduke : his nomi- 
nation to the Mexican throne 
rumoured, n. 82, assumes the 
Empire, 91 ; abandoned by the 
French, 97 , surrenders at Quere- 
taro and is ^ot, 97-8 
Mayenoo, Prussia doolines to cede it 
to France, ii. 448-4 
Mayne, Sir Bichard, u. 174 n. 2 
Mayo, Lord, proposes a royal oom- 
misBion on the Iiish land ques- 
tion, n. 818 

Mazzim, Giuseppe, i. 602 
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* Meddle and niuddlo ’ Lord 1 NaploH, Kinj^dmu of, BiitiBh 
Derby’s descripiion of Calmer- tor \\ilhdrawu from, i. 05, 200, 
Rton’s and KuhsoU’s £or<%m ‘ 27H-0l‘ 

policy, in 440 Napoloou III * his poHilioii and 

11 98 viowH m 1850, n OO-ii; Ormm’s 

Memborw of Parliament, (xualillca- attempt njum hm life, 110-4; 

tionfl of, 1 180-2 I bungs tlu‘ Italian qnehtioii boforo 

Monfldorif, Count ^on, ii 229 tlio Congrt'SH of raris, 209, Ins 


Montana, L^ronoh troops defeat 
(iaribaldi at, in 1G7 
Moroaiitilo marine, application of 
steam to, i 472 

IMdnmt'O, JboBpor, n 245 * 

Mon vale, Oharloa, Ootui of Ely, 
n (30 

Mdrodo, M. de, n 209 
Mt^rnmaG and MimUor, result of 
Oglit botwoon, gives impetus to 
building of ironelads, i. 826, 302, 
372 ; 

Metropolitan Jioard of Works, i 465 j 
Meueo, tho Frouoh expedition to, | 
in 69 100 ' 

AIcxioo, Now, imuoxod by U.S.A., I 
li 9 10 I 

Mioll, Edward, li. 346 I 

Milan, i 24H 

Mill, Jtdin ytuart,n 153 4,169 70, 
d 126, 140, 143, 301 n. 2, 314, 821, 
346, 378, 431 

MUlott fhe (luotatiou from, 

m 399 

Mmto, Lend, n 284 
Aliramon, Mouoan leador, in 70-98 
MiSBOun eomprouaiso, the, ii. 5 
Modena, n 260, 264-7 1 
Moloaworth, Hir William, n 14, 18 
Afoltko, General von, in 230, 231, I 
28B, 253,255,401,499, 600 
IMonroo doctrine, i. 2-3, in 73-4 
Montagu, Lord Jl., in 79 
Montaubau, General, n 130, 143 
Monteaglo, Lord, i. 350 
Morant Hay, ♦lainaica, riots at, in 
118 * 

Morn,y, Duo de, i 117, \l 79 
^Eoustior, M. do, il. 464, 468, 461 
n.2, 462 n. 2 
Moj5ley,Bov, T., in 61 


Naas, Lord, see Lord Mayo 
Napier, Sir Olmrles, i. 818, 816, 827 | 
Napier, Joseph (Sir), in 809 i 

Napier, Sir Robert (aft. Lord), li. 1 
281 


demands on ricdmont, 211 ; ^ 

Orshd’s appeal to, 213; moot» 
Oavour at Plombi6ros, 216; his 
Hpooch to Haron HUbncr, 228-4 , 
doclaroH Ins policy in tho MonZ” 
tmcT^ 238 ; moves troops to support 
riodmout, 244 , tlu' campaign of 
1869, 246 ; anxious for peace, 262 ; 
foHis Prussian niteiventiou, 263 ; 
porhonal relations with Victor 
Emmamud, 254; suggests the 
modiafciou of l^lngland, 265 ; pro- 
poses an armistice, 257, con- 
cludes treaty of Villafianoa, 200; 
iwixiety at confederation of Italy, 

2(>5 , propost'H a congress, 267 ; 
procures publication of Lc Pai)G 
oi Ir (km{/rd8f 209 , tumoxos Savoy 
juid Nice, 274 B; relations with 
Oavour and the Pope, 296-800 ; 
hiH share in the union of Italy, 
802-5 ; revival of English distrust 
in him, 309 42 , Coiumorcial 
Treaty with England, 1800, 887- 
868 ; appeals to Alexander II* on 
bohnlf of Poland, 405; declines 
Lord RussolPs proposal of joint 
action in favoui of Domuarlc, 
419-20 , his BUggostioii of a con- 
gress doohnod by Lord RusboU, 

422 5; refuses to jom England 
in war upon Germany, 486; do- 
Onos his policy to Lord Claren- 
don, 488 0 , and to Lord Cowle,>, 
444 ; wishes to intorvone in the 
American Civil Wav, in 64 , his 
drotun of an American Eiupiro, 

75,; sends forco to Moxioo, 76; 
and roinfurcements, 81 , employs 
General Almonte to foster French 
influence, 84 ; sends out General 
De Lorcuooss, 86, replaces him 
by General Foroy, 88; Foroy 
superseded by Haz^ne, 90 ; sends 
G enoral Castlenau to hasten the 
withdrawal, 96-6; the French 
Anally abandon Mexico, 97 ; 
guilty of Maximilian’s fate, 99- 
100, French military resouroos 
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oxhansted by the onterprisG, 258, 1 Nelson, GeneiaJ, n. 128 

469 , Bismaiok’p ovortuioa to, u 1 Newcastle, Dulce of, i. 507, 516 , 

209 , welcomes and decoiatos 1 n 89 n. 

Von Boon at Cbfilons, 210-11 , , Nmgara^ the (U.S.N.), i. 480-1 

hesitates between the Pope and Nice, i. 218, 274-8 

Italy, 217-8 , oonclndos conven- Nicolay, T G , u. 23 ti. 3, 80 77 . 8 

tion with Italy of Sept 16, 1864, Niel, Maishal, 1 226, u. 243, 472, 

218, meets Bismarck at Biairitz, 497 

221 '7 , their chaiactcis contras- Nigra, M , 1 237 , 11 281 

ted, 221-3 , tM. Nigia’s mission Nikolsbing, teims of peace between 

to, 231 , adviBos Italy to prepare Austria and Piussia anonged at, 

tor wai, 232 , and to conclude an u. 264, 460 

alhanco with Prussia, 284 ; nego- Non-mtervention, growth of pohoy 

tiations with Austria, 238-40 , of, 1 . 37 

proposes a conference, 241 ; in- Noithcote, Sn Staffoid (aft Lord 
terview with Von Goltz, 242 , Iddosloigh), 11 185, 284 
instructs M. Bouhoi to oxplom 
his policy, 244 , replies to 

Thiers at Auxeno, 246 , declines O’Donnbll, Marshal, ii. 82 
Bismarck’s offer of Prussian O’Fanell, — , attempts tommder 
territory on the Blnno, 248 , his the Duke of Edinburgh, u 366 
intervention asked by Austria, Ohphant, Lauienco, i. 182, on 
256 ; adopts M de La Valette’s Japan, 1 144, 147 
advioo, 269 , sends Benedotti to OUivier, Emile, u. 72 n, 2, 79 77 , 1, 
tlio Pnisman hoadquaaters, 269 , 82 71 1, 470 n 2, 478, 479-81, 

ovomiatohed by Bismarck and 482 77 , 1, 486, 492 ; his woik 

Von Goltz, 268-4 ; his leputation L* Empire Lihirah n 473 72 2, 

ruined by Sadowa, 441 , bis re- 479-80 

quest for compensation refused Orange Biver Sovereignty, 1 . 16-16 
by Bismarck, 442-6 , appomts 1 Onzaba, n 86-7 
La Valetto to succeed Drouyn de | Orsmi, Eehce, his attempted aasass- 
Jjhuys and mochfiosluB demands, j mation of Napoleon III,, x, 118 , 

446 , his * pohoy of potirhoirea,^ its far-reaohmg consequences, 

447 , tnes to justify his policy to 206, 211 , his appeal to the 

France, 4 49-61 , negotiations with Emperor, 213 

ILng of Holland legardmg Lux- Osborne, Balph Bernal, 1 460, u 846 
omburg, 463-7 , sends expedition Oudh proclamation, the, 1 160 
to defend Pius IX., 466-7 ; his Overend, Gurney & Co , failure of, 
paper on military reform, 469 ; 11 . 166 

begmmngs of L’Empire Lib6ial, 

472 82, protests against tho ^ 

Hohonzollorn candidature, 484 ; Paoet, Sn Augustus, 1 . 416 n. 1, 
tnoB to effect an alhanco with 426-6 
Austria, 498-6 , weakened by Paget, Lord Glaienoe, i 815 
(liaoaso, 498; fatal irresolution, Pakmgton, Sn John, 1.824-6, 606, 
499, Saaibrdok, 600; Sedan, 602, 607, 613, li. 169, 188, 186^ 

publication of the Belgian treaty, PaJgravo, Wilhom Gifiord, u. 277 
504 Palikao, General, u. 602 

Napoleon, Prince, 1.218, 226-6, 284, Palmer, Sir Boundell (offc Loid 
270, 11 . 479 Selbomo), n. 49-60, 191 7i 2 

National Society, tho, n. 399 Palmerston, Lord his ignorai^o of 

Natural History Museum, 1 . 471 Germany, i. 27, 87 , fall ofi iiis 

Navy; effect of mtroduetion of administration, 68-149; hisposi- 

htoam on, 1 . 814, 317 ; additions tion m 1867, 63; homo pohtios, 

to, 328 ; Estimates of 1869, 824 , 64 , foreign pohiics, 66 ; state of 

Sir J. Pakington’B pohoy, 826 ; parties, 66 ; tho Chinese iWar, 

Estimates of 1860, 826 78-84, 127-43 , defeated m*the 
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Commons, 84 , DiHSolution of 
1867,86, victonous intho Oeiioinl 
Elockon, 90; proimHOs rofoiiu, 
93 ; on tiie Divorce Bill of 1857, 
100, 101 ; strength of his Mmistiy, 
106; mtioduces tlio Conspiiaoy 
to Muidcr Hill, 117 , dcfeatccl, 
120, his unpopnlaiity in 1858, 
158 , his views on the India Bill 
vindicated, 169-70 , snecoodH 
Loid Dolby as Piinio Mimstoi, 
196 , favourablo to a united Itidy, 
266, 306; protests agtvmst the 
Treaty of Villafranca, 203 ; 
opposes the cession of Havoy and 
Nice, 276-8 ; on the Oaglmi i eime, 
280; political torpor of liis last 
adinimatration, 309 , fosters pop- 
ular distrust of Franco, 309-42; 
disagroomont withCHadsiono over 
coast iortifications, 329 ; opposes 
the Suoz Canal scliome, 336-7 ; 
comineioial treaty with J^'rance, 
337-68, fails to support Glad- 
stone’s Paper Duty llopeal Hill, 
360-1; Ins resolutions on tho 
dispute between Lords and Com- 
mons, 303 4 ; improved volations 
with Gbwlslone, 371 ; Lhroatons 
to resign over Mr Bponcor Wal- 
pole’s amendment, 376-7, his 
dooloration on tho Danish (luos- 
tion, 418 ; his Uiroat to Austria 
unsupported by tho Cabinet, 439- 
40 ; Ills * spiritloBs monacos ’ con- 
demned by Disraeli, 44(i ; liis 
share in tho Ministry’s mistakes, 
446-9 ; his apology in tho House, 
461 3 ; his action on Mr. Lowe’s 
resignation, 615, changes in his 
Mimstry, 517; liia popularity, 
518 ; political calm of 1866, 519 ; 
general election of 1866, 520; 
his death, 524 ; his character, 
624 -9 ; his views on the Amcaican 
Civil War,ii, 64, 56, 57 ; political 
oonsoquonoos of his death, 101 ; 
his relations with tho ton-pound 
householder, 104; his character 
and career comporod with Lord 
John BubsoH’s, 167-8; his rela- 
tions with Abyssinia, 267-8 
Papal States, i. 209, 260, 264-74 
Paper duty, the, i. 861 ; its repeal 
carried in the Commons, 868-9 ; 
rejected in the Lords, 869-61; 
the duty repealed, 870 


Paris m 1860, i 28 , Congicss of, i. 
209 , exhibition of 1807, ii, 469 
460 

Paikoi, Theouoio, ii, 17 
ParkoH, Hany Smith (afterwards 
Sir), 1 . 80, 138-41 

Parliamontaiy govomniont, movo- 
niont towiu’ds, m Franco, ii. 472- 
482 

Pauiia, i 204-74 
Pasolmi, Count, li. 281 
I^atton* Colonel Wilson, u. 36 
Paxton, Sir Joseph, i. 409 
Peabody, Gooige, i. 404 
Peace Prosoivation Bill of 1870, ii 
302 

Pearson, C IT., 1 . 142, 465 
Pool, Gonoral, u 182, 185 
Peel, Sir 1101)014 (tho sooond), on 
(’imada, x. 13 

Pool, Sir Robert (the third), C’hiof 
Seciotna’y for Ireland, n. 301 
I*Qol, Hu’ William, 1 . 128 ob,, 181 
Poilio, the, British repulse cai, i, 
186 

Pekin, doatmotion of tlie Sumnior 
Palace, i 140 

I ’thflsi or, Marsl i al (Due do Molakoil), 
L 126, 256 n. 2 

Pender, Jolm (afterwards Sir), i 
488 

Pomnsular and Oriental Company, 
1. 478, 474, 475-6 
Porsigny, M. de, i. 115, 126, 266 
267, 263, 894 6 
Philliinore, Sir R., n. 48 
Phocmx Clubs, ii. 184 
Piodniout : on ally of the western 
powers in the Crimea, i. 208; 
admitted to the Confess of Pans, 
209 ; Napoleon’s IIl.’s demands 
on, 211 ; Victor Emmanuel’s 
spoooh from the throne, 224; 
Cavour prepares for war, 229; 
tlie King threatens to abdicate, 
284; proposed disarnjiament, 288; 
Austnan ultimatum rooeivod, 
240 , the campaign of 1869, 246 , 
union with Central Italy, 264-74. 
See Cavour and Victor Emman- 
uel I. 

Pierco, Franklin, u. 18 
Pius IX., 1 . 296-800, ii 466-7 
Playfair, Lyon (Sir), ii. 182-8 
Plebiscite of May, 1870, ii. 480 
Plombi^res, meeting at, between 
Cavour and Napoleon HI., i. 216 
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Plow den, Walter Chicliele, u. 267- 
271 

Poland* the insurrection of 1862, 

1 397-407 

Popmutla, Lord Beaconsfield’s, i. 
44 

Portugal loss of her colonial em- 
pire, 1 . 2-8 

Post Olfico Sa\ings Banks, estab- 
lished by G-ladstone, i. 384-7 
Potter, Mr. (M P for Carhsle), ii. 
31 1, 36 

Prague, treaty of, ii 450-2 
Piim, Marshal, ii. 77, 78, 483, 
485 

Prince Consort, the, i. 157, 202, 
226,242^ 2, 253, 256, 408, 434 
448, 11. 46 

Prince Edward Island, i 22-4 
Prhice Tnipeiial, the, li. 211, 500 
Prmcoss ttoyal, mamage of, i. 
112-3 

Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Court constituted, 1 . 104 
Protection vrrma Eroe Trade, i 
88, n 4B3-6 

Proxies m the Lords, abolition of, 
u. 867 

Prussia : Bnghsh and French ignor- 
ance ofi i. 27 , unfavourable to a 
united Italy, 221, 280, refuses 
to support Austria, 242 ; prepares 
to intervene, 268, her position 
in Germany resembled that of 
Ihedmont m Italy, 892, con- 
cludes military convention with 
llussia on the Polish question, 
401-2, witli Austna mVades 
ITolstoin, 431 , annexes Schleswig 
and fTolstcin, 446, beginning 
of the struggle with Austna 
for the hegemony of Germany, 
li 206-15; treaty of Gastein, 
214; the Legislature hostile 
to Bismarck, 229; declares the 
Gorman Federation dissolved, 
251 ; the Seven Weeks* War and 
Sadowti, 252-5 ; terms arranged 
atNikolsburg, 264 ; consequences 
of the war, 266, 441; secret 
treaties with South Geimaii 
States, 451-2. See Bismarck, 
and William I. 

Prusso-Austrian War, ii. 262-66 
PrusBO-ltalian Alliance, ii. 286 
Public Schools Act, ii. 397 n, 
898 


Puebla, General de Loioncez re- 
pulsed at, u. 87, captured by the 
French, 89 

Pundit refeiied to, i 308 


Qubbn Victoria Street, constiuction 
of, 1 . 470, 471 71. 1 
Queretaio, Maximilian sunenders 
at, u. 97-8 


Bailwai development, Fiench, 
contiasted with Bntish, i 38-4 ; 
now loilways and termini in 
London, 459-61, 471 , effects of 
railway extension, u. 456-7 
Eandon, Marshal, i. 264, oi. 96, 
257 

Ras All, n. 267-9 

Bassam, Hoimuzd, sent by Lord 
Russell as agent to Abyssinia, 
u 275-82 

Rattazzi, M , u 217 
Rawlmson, Sir Robert, u 36 
Real Estate, transfer of Bothell’s 
refoim ni the law oi^ i 492-8 
Rechberg, Count, i. 898, u 82 
Recruiting impioved system of, 
introduced by Mr. Cardwell, u. 
425-6 

Redesdale, Lord, i. 102 
Redistribution, added to the 1866 
Reform Bill, ii. 166-7 
Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867 com- 
pared, 11 . 850 

Reform League, n. 170-7, 196-8 
Reform, parhamentoiy • the Bill of 
1862, 185, of 1864,186-6; pro- 
mised by Loid Palmerston m 
1857, 1 . 98, Lord Deiby’s Re- 
form Bin of 1869, 184-92, the 
BiU of 1860, 201-6 ; of 1866, n. 
146-62, of 1867, 186-96 
Rendition Act, u. 18 
Rendsburg, u 208, 212 
Revised Code, Mr, Lowe’s, i. 608- 
518 ; defects m its workmg, n. 
400-1 

Rhine provmcesof Prussia, used by 
Bismorolc as a bait for Napoleon 
III., u 226, 248, 247 
Rhodes, James jFord (American 
historian), u. 10 ti. 8, 24 n. 2, 42 
iu 2, 44 n, 4 
Ricardo, David, i. 44 
Ricosoli, M., n 217 
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Blohraond, Duko of, u. 1H5, 1330 
Roohofoit, M , 11. 175 
iloebuok, Jolaii Aitluir, i. 85, 2H0, 
li. 59, m 

Romagna, the, i 852, 205 
Borne throatoiiod by Qoaribaidi, i 
294; doobu’ocl by Cavonr to ha \ 
tho natural capital o£ Italy, ii. | 
2i 7 , evacuated and roocoupiod by 
bVonoh troepa, 400-7 ; evacuated ' 
aft(u* Sedan, and bceomoH tho ‘ 
capital of Italy, 502 
Roon, Oonortil \on, ii. 210 11, 401 
RoHt (Yancey) »ind Mami, MoBstK, ' 
11. 43 w. 2 

Rothschild, Union, i. 173, 170 7, ! 

178, 11, 482 //, 2 1 

Rouhor, M,, i. 144, n, 209 v/,, 214, 
449, 456, 47H, *t80 
Ruskm, John, his teaching, i 47- 
02; a nioinbor of tho ICyro do- | 
fence <*oimnittoo, ii, 327 
ItusHcll, Lord John, Ins position in 
1857, 1 00; ad\ocatcs rotiuioli- 
mont, 73 , attaokfl PalmorstoiVs ' 
OluncHO policy, H3 , his projiosal 
on tho India RiU, 158 ; his lull 
lor roinovmg J owisli disahiUtics, ^ 
175 8 , camt ‘9 an amendment on ‘ 
secoud reading of 1859 Reform ' 
Hill, 391 2j Foreign Miiustev 
under Palmerston, 196; intro- ‘ 
dneoH the 1860 llcfonu Bill, 202; . 
favonrfl a united Italy, 255 0, 
on tho treaty of VdlofranoS', | 
208; makes proposalH on tho i 
Ttahan question, 271 ; opposos ccr- 
ttion of Savoy and Nioo, 270 H ; 
rolations with tho NoapoUtmi 
(lovernment, 284 94 ; his share 
in tho nmon of Italy, 305-8 , ou 
the Polish quostion, 402, 408-7 ; 
ou Soliluswjg-JIolstoin, 410 8; 
Ruggestion to France of joint 
action by tho Western powers, . 
4J9 ; his new despatch to tho I 
Gennan JDiet, 421 ; deolmes Na- 
poleon Tn.*s proposal of a con- 
gress, 422-5; urges concession 
on Denmark, 480; proposes a 
conforonoe, 486; sends Lord 
Olarondon to Paris, 488 , failure 
of his Buggestod eompromiso, 
442 ; forced to explain away his 
rash language, 444 -5 ; his share 
m tho Ministrv’H mislakes, 446 
447 ; recognisep the Confederate 


Hiatob os belligerents, u. 40 , his 
connection ivith tho Alabama, 
47-53 , mong in Ins forecast of 
tho issue, 58 , on tho <iueBtion of 
mediation, 57, despatch on the 
Me\iean outrages, 72, adheios 
to tlio principle of non-intor- 
1 ontion as regards Momco, 75 , 
makes mquirios ooncorniug Aioh- 
dtilio J\Ia\inulian, 82, objects to 
o\coH8ivo Fionch olamis, 83 ; 
withdraws British contingent, 
85 ; bocomos Prime Minister on 
Palmerston’s death, 115 , bis in- 
terest in reform, 115 ; huspends 
the Habeas Corpus Act m Ire- 
land, 1 12 , defeated on 186() Re- 
form Bill, and resigns, 157 , his 
character, 157- 00 , oonsoquoncos 
ol Ins tail, 100 2, denounces 
tho ticatj of Gastoui, 235, Ins 
action m connection with the 
Abyssinian Expedition, 270 80; 
moves for a royal commispiou ou 
th(‘ Iribh (Uitirch, 320, supports 
a proposal for concuiTont enaow- 
moufc, 371, 878 

Russia . in 1850, i 3 4; favours 
union of Italy, 22t, 230 , proposes 
a congroBB, 236 ; urges Napoloon 
III. to make p6ac(‘ with Austna, 
254-5; Polish insurrootion of 
1802, 897 407, dochnes to let 
Austria acquire tlie Danubiaa 
Principalities, 233 


Badowa, battle of, a, 254 5; its 
oonsequencos, 443 
Saligny, M de, li. 86, 90 
Bahflbury, Lady, ii, 127 n, 
BttJiflbury, Lord (2n(l marquis), i 
507 

Salisbury, l^oid (|3id mariiuis), 
CJeeil, Lord Robert 
Salomons, Alderman, 1. 173-4 
Savoy, 1 , 218, 274 8 
Saxony, compelled to join Prussia 
agamst Austna, li. 252 
, Sokieswig-Ilolstoin question, the, 
1. 407 49, 11. 205-16 
I Bohliok, General, i. 249 
' Schliemtz, llorr von, i 398 
: School Boards, ostabhshod by Edu 
calaon Act of 1870, li. 404-12 
i Scotch Reform Bill, u. 200, 881 
Scott, Bred, ij. 21 
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Bcott, General (U S A.), u. 10 
Berew propeller, introduction of 
the, 1 . 478 

Boudamore, Frank Ives, ii. 294 
Bodan, u. 502 

Benatus Gonsultum of Bept 1869, 
U.478 

Bevon 'Weeks' War, the, ii 252-5 
Howard, Ihcdoiick William, u. 23, 
39-40, 93, 98 3 

Beymour, Sir Michael, i 81, 129, 
131, 133 n 

Bhaftoshmy, Lord, i 164, 167, 434, 
462, 464 , u. Ill 109 2, 

343, 368 

Bhondau, General, li. 63 
Bhonnon, General, ii. 60, 61, 68 
* Shooting Niagara ’ - Carlyle's da- I 
Honption of the 1807 Deform Act, I 
ii. 198 

Short service Hystem, introduced by 
Mr. Cardwell, ii. 421 
Sicily, niflurrootion in, i 287-98 
Biloaia, Austria offers to cede Ve- 
notia xn e\ohange for, ii 288 
Slavery in the U S A„ i. 0, ii 2 
Smith, Adam, i 41, 42, ii. 102 
Smith, Goldwin, n 27, 80 oi, 2 
Smith, Vernon, 1 . 160-1 
Solformo, battle oft i 260 
Soineraot, Duke oft u. 168 
Spam : loss of box colonial emjpire, 
1 . 2-8 , her attitude on the Mexi- 
can question, u. 76 , sends troops 
under General Pmn, 77; ap- 
proves the convention of La Sole- 
dad, 88 tx 2 ; withdraws her oon- 
tmgent, 85 

Bpamsh throne, Hohon^iOllem can- 
didature for, u 482-7 
Speakership * Mi, Bhaw - Lofevre 
succeeded by Mr, Evelyn Deni- 
son, X, 90-1 

Bpenoer, Herbert, ix 127 
Spencer, Lord, xi. 132 
SpesoKio, i, 217 
Scjuattor sovereignty, li, 11 
SUmlard^ The, on the paper duty, 
1 852 

Btanliopo, Lord, li. 872 
Stanley, Lord (aft 15th Earl of 
Derby), L 122, 166-7, 170, 606, 
ii. 168 n 2, 169, 279, 284 and 
nu 1, 826, 460-5 

Stanley of Alderley, Lord, i 485 
Stansfold, James (afterwards Sir), 
1 876,502 


Statutes, consolidation of the, i, 
493 ^ 

Steam, effect of mtroduotion oft on 
the Navy, i. 814, 817 ; apphcation 
of, to the meicantile maime, i 
472 

Steinmetz, General, n, 497, 601 
Stephens, James, u 185-7 
Stem, Mr , missionary in Abyssinia, 
n 273-82 

Stnhng, Sir Charles, i 146 
Storks, Sir Henry, u, 127 
Story, Judge, u 49 
Stowe, Mrs. Beecher, ii 17-8 
Suez Canal, construction of,x. 888-7 
Sumner, Charles, n 20 
Sunday sittmg of Pailiament, ii. 144 
Syme, Dr John, i 490 


I Tait, Archibald Campbell (Abp. of 
I Canterbury), n 866, 869, 874 
Takoo forts, attack on, i 188 
Taylor, Sn* Henry, on British 
I Colomes, i. 13 
' Tea-room paity, the, n 191 
Ten-mmutes Bill, the, u 188-6 
, Tennyson, Lord, his teaohmg, i. 
j 47-62, a member of the Eyre 
I defence committee, u 127 
T6not, M , 11 476 
Ten-pound householder, n. 102-5 
Texas, annexation oft to U.S.A., 
n. 7 

I Thackeray, W. M., i. 49 
I Thames, nver . its iasamlary con- 
dition, i 465 , the Embankment, 
468-71 

Theodore, Kmg of Abyssmia, ii. 
270-82 

Thesigei, Sir Frederick (aft. Lord 
Chelmsford), 1. 122, 176, n, 281 
Thiers, M., criticises the Emperoi’s 
pohoy, li. 244-6, 456 
Thirlwall, Bishop, i 60, 176, n 866 
Thouvenel, M., i. 270, 274, 290, 292, 
297-8; n. 54-5, 76 1, 81 n 2, 

82, 83, 218 

Thrmg, Sir Henry, ix 150, 1727?. 1, 
174 71 2, 178-9, 186 77, 197 71, 
89477. 2 

Tientsm, treaty oft 1 141-2 
T'tmies, The, pubhehes the Bolgiaji 
treaty, h 504 

Tocquevdle, Aloiis de, i 25, li 14 ti 
187? 1 
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Tool-makmg, inachmory applied to, 
1 457 

Toiir d’ Auvergne, M. de la, ii 218 
Trafalgar Square, Reform League 
inoeting m, ii 170 
Trelawny, Bii Jolin, hiR Rill aboliBli- 
mg Church vatefl, ii i)35-7 
Trent ndSaii , the, ii, 42-5 
Trevelyan, Sir Charlofl, ii 425 
TuHcany, i 200, 2C1-74 


ULbTKli gluhcH, 11 300 

Ulfater tenant light, u 380 
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